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INI. RO DU CTION 15 


- Any contempt for the. authority 
of the Fa THERS, and no great re- 

No verence for any other, is what now- 
n makes a Proteſtant in faſhion, But 
as E. imagine Religion loſes ſomething, and 
Learning a great deal, by the neglect in 
which they lye at preſent, 1 ſhould have 
been tempted to ſay a word or two in their 
behalf, even tho” the ſubject of the following 
ſheets did not require that they whoſe teſti- 

mony I make ſome uſe of, ſhould have their 
pretences examined, and their character 
fairly ſettled. But what is here inſinuated 

to the diſeredit of the preſent mode in Theo- 
logy, is not ſaid in behalf of the pat, but 
ol that which good ſenſe ſeems TRE to AR: 
between them. 


Taz authority of theFaTHERS had now 
for many ages, been-eſteemed ſacred, Theſe 
men, by 3 the Greek Philoſophers to 
their 
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their aftiſtance i in explaining the nature and 
genius of the Goſpel, had unhappily turned 
Religion into an art; and their ſucceſſors, © 
the ScyHooLMEN, by framing a body of 
Theology out of Them, inſtead of ſearch- 
ing for it in the Scriptures, ſoon after turn- 
ed it into a trade. But (as in all affairs 
where Reaſon does not hold the balance) 
that which had been extravagantly advanc- 
ed, was, on the turn of the times, as extra- 
vagantly undervalued; It may not therefore 
be amiſs to acquaint the Engliſh Reader, in 
few words, how all this came to paſs. 


Wurn the avarice and ambition of the 
Romiſh clergy had, by working with the 
ſuperſtition and ignorance of the people, 
| erected what they call their Hierarchy, and 
_ digeſted an eccleſiaſtical policy on the ruins 
of Goſpel liberty, for the adminiſtration of 
it, they found nothing of ſuch uſe for the 
e of this lordly ſyſtem * as the making 
Comme Vautorite fait le fondement de cette Etude 
| [la Theologie] il eſt juſte de deferer abſolument non 
ſeulement à l' Ecriture ſainte, mais encore aux ſentt- 
mens des Peres, qui ncus ont explique la tradition, ſur. 
tout à ceux que PEgliſe a canoniſez, pour ainſi dire, 
par ſon approbation, ou en tout ou en partie. Trazte 
des etudes mmaſtiques par Mabillon, p. 300. 10 
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the authority of the Fathers ſacred and deci- 
ſive. For having introduced numerous er- 
rors and ſuperſtitions, both in Rites and Do- 
ctrine, which the flence and the declarations 
of Scripture equally condemned, they were. 
obliged to ſeal up thoſe living Oracles, and 
open this new warehouſe of the Dead. And 
it was no wonder if in that ſhoal of writers 
(as a poet of our own calls it) which the 
great drag-net of time hath incloſed and 
brought down to us, under the name of Fa- 
thers, there ſhould be ſome amongſt them 
of a character ſuited to countenance any 
kind of folly or extravagance. The deciſi- 
ons of the Fathers, therefore, they thought 
1 to treat as Laws; and to collect them into 
a kind of Code under the title of the. Sen- | 
. Tences. 


From this time every thing was tried 
at the bar of the Fathers; and fo unqueſ- 
tioned was their juriſdiftion, that when the 
great defection was made from the Church 
of Rome back again to the Church of Chri/t, 
the Reformed, tho' they ſhook off the ty- 
ranny of the Pope, could not diſengage 
themſelves from the unbounded authority of 
the Fatvers.; but carried that prejudice with 
4.2: them, 
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© as they did ſome others, of a worſe 5 
complexion, into the Proteſtant religion. 
For, in ſacred matters, as Novelty is ſuſpici- 

ous, and Antiquity venerable, they thought 


= - it for their credit to have the Fathers on 
their fide, They ſeemed neither to conſider 
1 Antiquity in general as a thing relative, nor 


Chriſtian antiquity as a thing pgftive: ei- 
ther of which would have 3 them that 4 
the Fathers themſelves were modern, com- 3 

pared to that authority on which Reforma. | 
tion was founded; and that the Goſpel 5 
was that true antiquity on which all its fol- 1 
lowers ſhould repoſe themſelves *, ; The con- 
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b Tho Roman Catholic: have king objetted to us the 
Antiquity of their Church, as one of its greateſt ſup- 
ports. But none of them have been ſo ingenuous as 
the admirable author of L'Eſprit des Loix, to ſhew us 


4 

wherein the force of this argument conſiſts. L'anti- 

= _ quite (ſays he) convient à la Religion, parce que ſou- 
vent nous croyons plus les choſes a meſure qu'elles font 
plus reculces : car nous n'avons pas dans Ia tete des 

 4dees acceſſoires tirèes de ces tems-1a qui puiſſent les 
cContredire. Vol. ii. p. 203. 8 vo Ed. But then un- 
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1 * e luckily this force lyes in the fuppoſition of its being not 

1 | IF a true, but a falſe Church, For tho' falſe religion re- 

=_ -- | ceives an advantage from the oblivion of thoſe diſcre- 

þ ditting circumſtances which attended its original, and 

2 which time bath now deprived us of; yet true religion 

| 5 ſequence 
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ſequence of which unhappy error was, that, 
in the long appeal to Reaſon, between Pro- 


teſtants and Papiſts, both of them going on 


a common principle, of the deciſive autho- 
Tity of the Fathers, enabled the Latter to ſup- 


port their credit againſt all the evidence of 


common ſenſe and facred Scripture. 


Ar length an excellent writer of the Re- 
formed, obſerving that the controverſy was 


| likely to be endleſs ; for tho' the groſs cor- 
ruptions of Popery were certainly later than 


the third, fourth, and fifth Centuries, to 


which the appeal was uſually made, Jet the 


ſeeds of them being then ſown, and begin- 


ning to pullulate, it was but too plain there 
was hold enough for a ſkilful Debater to 


draw the Fathers to his own fide, and make 


them water the ſprouts they had been plant- 


ing: obſerving this, I fay, he wiſely pro- 


jected to ſhift the ground, and force the 
diſputants to vary their method, both of at- 


receives infinite damage from the ſame effects of time, 


becauſe ſeveral circumſtances now loſt, which accom- 


panied its birth, muſt needs have greatly confirmed its 


character. For it is as much in nature that the cir- 


cumſtances attending truth ſhould confirm it, as that 
the circumſtances attending error ſhould detect it. 


a3 tack 
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tack and defence. In order to this he com- 


poſed a diſcourſe of the true uſe of the Fa- 
 thers*, In which, with uncommon learn- 
ing, and ſtrength of argument, he ſhew- 
ad that the Father were incompetent deci- 
ders of the controverſies now on foot; ſince 


the points in queſtion were not formed into 
articles till long after the ages in which they 


| lived. This was bringing the Fathers from N 
the bench to the table; degrading them from 


the rank of judges, into the claſs of ſimple 


be ſet ſtrait by juſt reducing it to that line 


8 right which barely reſtores it to integri- 
He went much further: and by ſnew- 

= occaſionally, that they were abſurd in- 

terpreters of holy-writ ; that they were bad 

| Reaſoners in morals; and very looſe evi- 

gence in facts; he famed willing to have * 


De Emploi des Peres, par M. Daille, 


idgpce ; in which, too, they were not to 
ſpeak, like 7rifþ evidence, in every cauſe 
where they were wanted, but only to ſuch 
matters as were agreed to be within their 
knowledge. Had this learned critic ſtopped 
here, his book had been free from blame; 
but at the ſame time his honeſt purpoſe had, 
in all likelihood, proved very ineffectual : 
for the obliquity of old prejudices is not to 
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iis ter infer, that even tho' they had by 
been maſters of the ſubject, yet theſe other 
defects would have rendered them very un- 


qualified deciders, 


HowzvkR the work of this famous Fo- 


reigner had great conſequences: and eſpe- 
cCially with us here at home. The more 
learned amongſt the Nobility (which, at that 
time, was of the Republic of letters) were 
the firſt who emancipated themſelves from 
the general prejudice. It brought the ex- 
cellent Lord Faulkland to think moderately 
of the Fathers, and to turn his theological 
inquiries into a more uſeful channel. And 
| his great rival in arts, the famous Lord Digby, | 
found it of ſuch uſe to him, in his defence of 


Reformation againſt his couſin Sir Kenhelm, 


that he has even epitomiſed it, in his fine 


letter on that ſubject. But what it has 


chiefly to boaſt of is, that it gave birth to the 


two beſt defences ever written, on the two 


' beſt ſubjects, Religion and Liberty; I mean 


Mr. Chillingworth's Religion of Proteſlants, 


and Dr. Jer. Taylor's Liberty of Propheſying. 
In a word, it may be truly ſaid to be the 
: ftorehoule, from whence all who have ae 
5 3VF Written 
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written popularly on the character of the 
Fathers, have derived their materials. 


- "ID Whithy, in whoſe way they fell as 
Interpreters of & cripture, hath, in imitation. 


of the pattern Dazlle ſet him, made a large 6 
i collection from their writings, to expoſe _ 0 
1 | their talents for Criticiſm*®, In the ſame 4 
" manner, and in a larger volume, Mr. Bar- 4 
1 bBeyrac afterwards treated their pretenſions 2 
N | „ 0 the ſcience of Ethics © : And now of late 


the very learned and ingenious Dr. Middle 
ton, finding them in the ſupport of Monk- 


1 ih Miracles, hath written as largely to prove 4 
= - their 7. ie in matters of fact to be none 4 
Li of the cleareſt, _ 5 2 
KH So that theſe ſeveral conſtituent parts of I 
MW their character being thus taken up in their 
i turns; and the whole order expoſed as in- 


| competent Judges of Doctrine, as trifling 
f | Interpreters of Scripture, as bad Moraliſts, 
| | | 


and as ſlippery Evidence ; it is no wonder 
the Engliſb reader, who only meaſures them 


110 by ſuch repreſentations, ſhould be diſpoſed 4 
# - {1}. | & Ml 44 - 2h | =__ 
10 to think very irreverently of theſe early 5 
Ut Lights of the holy Catholic Church, 

0 
Il! 1 Difſert. de S. S. in. erpreiatione ſecund, Patres. 
17 La Morale des Peres We EO ng 
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INTRODUCTION. N 
Bur, let us lay aſide prejudice on either 


hand, and we ſhall ſee enough to perſuade 

us, that diſputers, who have little more in 
view than to ſupport a favourite charge, will 
not always be careful to preſerve their can- 

dor. In the heat of a proſecution, proofs 


will be apt to be overſtrained : but admit 


they are not; and that the facts are tairly 
repreſented ; what conſiderate man will 


think himſelf able to form a true judgment 


of a character, when no more of it is laid 
before him than a collection of 1 its blots and 
blemiſhes ? 5 


Tukkr were always ſome indeed, till of 
late, who preſerved their moderation (which, 


in matters where our intereſts are highly 
concerned, as in Religion and Politics, is 
not eaſy to do) and theſe were wont to ſay, 


* That tho' we ſhould indeed ſuppoſe the 


Fathers to be as fanciful Divines, as bad 


Critics, and as unſafe Moraliſts, as Daille, 


Whitby, and Barbeyrac are pleaſed to repre- 


ſent them, yet this would take nothing from 


the integrity of their Evidence: and what 
we want of them is only their Teſtimony to 
facts. But now, even this ſervice is thought 

too much. The learned Author of the Free 


N 
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Inquiry ſeems unwilling to allow them this 
{mall remnant of credit: which he has cer- 
tainly much hurt by expoſing their exceſſive 


credulity in point of falſe Miracles. But, 


controverſy apart, I ſee no reaſon why their 
veracity ſhould be. queſtioned when they 
bear witneſs to the ſtate of Religion in their 

_ own times, becauſe they diſgraced their 
judgment, in giving ear to every ſtrange 
tale of Monkiſh extraction. The moſt learned 
and virtuous Divine of the barbarous ages is 


the venerable Bede; and the honeſteſt as 


well as moſt diſcerning hiſtorian of thoſe, 


or perhaps of any age, is Matthew Paris: 
yet their propenſity to recount the wonder- 
ful exceeds all imagination. Neither learn- 
ing, judgment, nor integrity could ſecure 
them againſt the general contagion. Now 

if this difpoſition was, in them (as is con- 
feſſed) only the vice of the times, is it not 
unjuſt to aſcribe the ſame diſpoſition in the 

Fathers, to the vice of the Men ? 


Bur our folly has ever been, and is likely 
to continue, to judge of antiquity. by a 
modern ſtandard : when, if we would form 
reaſonable ideas on this ſubject, we ſhould 

compare the parts of it with one __ 
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INT RODUCTION. x1 
We examine the conceits of a Baſi or an 
Auſtin, on the teſt of the improved reaſoning 
of our own times. And we do well, It is 
the way to read them with profit. But 
when, from a contempt of their logic, which 


follows this compariſon, we come to deſpiſe 


their other accompliſhments of parts and 
learning, we betray groſs ignorance or in- 
| Juſtice. To know the real value of the 
Fathers we ſhould place them by their con- 
temporaries, the Pagan writers of greateſt 
fame and reputation; and if they ſuffer in 
their neighbourhood ; e'en let them ſtay, 
where moſt of them already are, with the 
| Grocers, | But it is a truth none acquainted 
with antiquity can deny, how great a ſecret 


ſoever modern Divines make of it, that as po- 


lite ſcholars (and it 1s that which we now 
| moſt affect to value) whether in eloquence, 
ethics, antiquity, or philoſophy, the Chriſtian 


writers have indiſputably the firſt place. Nay, 


one may venture to ſay, there are ſome of 
them who have ſucceſsfully rivaled the ve- 
ry beſt writers of antiquity. St. Chryſo/tome 
has more good ſenſe than Plato; and you 
may find in La#antius almoſt as many 
good words as in Tully. So that if, on 
the principles of a claſſical taſte, we diſcard 
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the Fathers, we ſhould diſcard along with 
them the Pagan writers of the fame ages; 
unleſs the wonderful Theology of the Lat- 
ter can atone for (what they both have 
in common) their falſe rhetoric and bad 
reaſoning. 


Tuksg imperfections, therefore, being 
common both to Gentile and Chriſtian wri- 
ters, it is plain they were the faults of the 
Times, and not of the Men. For whatever 
advantages the ancients might have over us 
in the arts of poetry, oratory, and hiſtory, 
it is certain, that in the Science of Reaſoning, 
as far as it concerns the diſcovery of moral 
truth, the moderns are infinitely ſuperior, 


Trosr who are not able to form a com- 

pariſon between them, on their own know- 

| ledge, may be reconciled to this concluſion, 

when the peculiar hindrances, in the ancient 

world, to the advancement of moral truth, 

on the principles of a juſt logic, have been 
laid before them. 


Tax cultivation of the art of reaſoning : 
on this ſubject, was, in the moſt early 
times of learning, in the hands of their 
Orators and SoPHISTS. Whatever was the 
2 
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profeſſion, the real buſineſs of the Orator 

Was not to convince, but to perſuade; and 
not in favour of truth, but of convenience 
r utility: which, again, was not gene- 
ral utility (for that coincides with truth) 8 
but particular; ; which is often at variance 
with it. So. that their art of reaſoning, 
was as much an art to Hinder the diſco- 
very of truth, as to promote it. Nor was 
that part which was employed in the ſup- 
port of error merely loſt to the ſervice 


of truth. The miſchief went further. It 


brought in many fallacious rules and modes 
of reaſoning, which greatly embarraſſed and 
| miſled the Advocate when he was employed 
in a better cauſe. Particularly thoſe by i- 
militude and analogy : which had their riſe 
from hence; and ſoon ſpread, like a le- 
proſy, over all the argumentation of an- 


tiquity. 


We need not wonder then, if under is 


management 'Truth was rarely found, What 
| ſeems to be more ſtrange is, that when it 
was found, its value was fo little under- 
ſtood that it was as frequently ſacrificed to 
the empty vanity, as to the more folid in- 
fereſt, of the diſputer. For the Sophi/?s, the 
. abſtracted 
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abſtracted Inquirers after truth, made their 


wiſdom (from whence they took their name) 


to conſiſt in bringing truth to the fide of 


their reaſoning ; not in bringing their rea- 
ſoning to the fide of truth. Hence it be- 


came the glory of their profeſſion to demon- 


ſtrate for, or againſt any opinion, indiffe- | 
rently : and they were never better pleaſed 
than when that was preſcribed to them for 
their ſubject, let it be what it would, which 
their auditors had a mind ſhould be the 
truth. The difficulties they frequently had 
to encounter, in ſupport of ſo extravagant a 
character, introduced into the ancient rea- 
ſoning new modes of fallacies, - a ſet of ne- 
taphyſical quibbles, which being the inven- 
tion of 2viſe Men, are fitted my to impoſe 
on others as w/e. | 


Bur tho' ſo much had been done to hs For 


tray, to eſtrange, and to diſcredit truth ; 


yet common ſenſe revolts againſt every thing 


when it becomes, to a certain degree, un- 
natural. This inſolent abuſe of Reaſon, now 


proceeding to an open mockery of Truth, 


brought the Sophbifts into public contempt: 
and gave room to another ſet of men, of a 


modeſter 
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modeſter denomination, to raiſe themſelves : 


upon their ruins. 


THESE were the PHILOSOPHERS: and 
to theſe, it muſt be owned, the Gentile 


world owed all its real improvements in 


the art of reaſoning, and advancement in 


truth. But the defects of their conſti- 
tution, the errors of their principles, and 


the folly of their conduct, were fo great, 


that truth was kept in that ſtate of infe- 
riority, in which, we fay, it came to the 
Fathers of the Church. It would ill ſuit 
the occaſion of this diſcourſe to explain theſe 
things at large: we can only hint at ſome of 
| the moſt conſiderable. 


Tur Pbilyſophers prelendy 1 ran into two 


| extremes, of all things the moſt hurtful to 
reason, Scepticiſm and Degmatizing. There 
they doubted too much; here, too little. 


And theſe vices they contracted of the ſtock. 


from which they ſprung, the Sophifts : who 
by their cuſtom of diſputing for and againſt 5 

every thing, brought every thing, in its 
turn, according to the temper of the reci- 
pients, to be firmly embraced, or wantonly 


doubted of. For extremes often beget, and, 
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xvi INTRODUCTION. 
when they have begot, ahways ſupport o one 
| another. | 


A SECOND injury to reaſon was that prin- 


ciple, which they all held in common, that 
truth wwas ever to give place to utility. A 
; principle which had the appearance of mo- 
; deſty, "AS ſeeming only to imply, what is 
very true, that we are leſs able to judge of 
cauſes than effects ; but, indeed, the natural 
iſſue of the inveteracy and abſurdity of po- 
pular Paganiſm, and of its incorporation with 
the ſtate. LOS 


| ANOTHER principle held wo them in 
common, and no leſs injurious to the rights 
of reaſon, was that the fundamental doctrines 


of each Set were to be held unqueſtioned by 
all who profeſſed themſelves of it. For, in 
moſt ſocieties, Truth is but the ſecond care; 

the fir/t is to provide for themſelves: and as 

this can be done only by uniformity of opi- 

nions, and opinions will continue no longer 


uniform than while they remain unqueſ- 


tioned, an rþſe dixit was the rule of all, 
tho the badge only of one Set. Theſe ſe- 
veral defects in the conſtitution of ancient 


Phikſephy had, in courſe of time, brought 


on others. The Dogmatiſts, as was natu- 


ral, 


- 
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bil. 


Tax then all theſe things together, and 
C we ſhall ſee, they muſt be inſuperzle bars 


to improvement, in the ſcience of moral 
reaſoning. 


Bur to this it will be Gaia, that thoſe 
two great inſtruments of Truth, Looc ; 
and MATHEMATIcs, were, the one in- 
vented, and the other highly advanced, 
in theſe very Ages. It is certain they were. 
But if the plain truth may be told, the 
uſe of theſe boaſted inſtruments goes no 
further than to aſſiſt us, the one in the 
Form of reaſoning, the other in the Mx- : 
| THOD of d/ 1ſeourſe. 


ARISTOTLE'S invention of the Catego- 5 
ries was a ſurprizing effort of human wit. 
But, in practice, Logic is more a Trick 

than a Science, formed rather to amuſe | 
than to inſtruct. And, in ſome ſort, we 
may apply to the art of ſyllogiſm what a 

man of wit ſays of Rbetoric, that it only 
: teacheth 


b 
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ral, grew enthufiaſtic; and the Sceptics 
' immoral. The two worſt difaſters that can 
befall a ſearcher after Truth. For her abode 
is neither in the clouds, nor on the dung- 
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xvii INTRODUCTION. 
teacheth us to name thoſe tools, which na- 
ture had before put into our hands, and 
taught the uſe of. However, all its real vir- 
tue conſiſts in the compendious detection 
of a Fallacy. This is the utmoſt it can 
do for Truth. In the ſervice of chicane, 
indeed, it is a mere juggler's knot, now 

faſt, now looſe ; and the Schoolmen, who 
: poſſeſſed it in a ſupreme degree, are full of 

its Legerdemain, But its true value is. now 
well known: and there is but little need 
to put it lower in the general eſtimation. 


| Howszves what Logic hath loſt of its 
credit for this ſervice, Mathematics have 
gained. And Geometry is now ſuppoſed to 
do wonders as well in the ſyſtem of Man 
as of Matter. It muſt be owned, the rea! 
virtue it hath, it had acquired long ſince : 
for, by what is left us of antiquity, we ſee 
how elegantly it was then handled, and 
how ſublimely it was purſued. But the 
truth is, all its uſe, for the purpoſe in que- 
ſtion, beſides whit hath been already men- 
tioned, ſeems to be only habituating the 
mind to think long and cloſely : and it 
would be well if this advantage made a- 
mends for ſome inconveniencies, as inſepa- 
| rable 
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INTRODUCTION. xix 
rable from it. It may ſeem perhaps too 
much' a paradox to ſay, that long habit in 
this Science incapacitates the mind for rea- 

ſoning at large, and eſpecially in the ſearch 
of moral Truth. And yet, I believe, no- 
thing is more certain. The object of Geo- 
metry is demonſtration, and its ſubject ad- 
mitts of it, and is almoſt the only one that 
doth. In this ſcience, whatever is not de- 
monſtration, is nothing; or at leaſt below _ 
the Profeſſor's regard. Probability thro' 
its almoſt infinite degrees, from ſimple ig- 
norance up to abſolute certainty, is the 
terra incognita of the Geometrician, And 
yet here it is that the great buſineſs of the 
human mind, is carried on, the ſearch and 
_ diſcovery of all the important Truths which 
concern us as reaſonable creatures. And 
here too it is that all its vigour is exerted ; 
for to proportion the aſſent to the probabi- 
lity accompanying every varying degree of 
moral Evidence requires the moſt enlatged 
and ſovereign exerciſe of Reaſon. But the 
harder the uſe of any thing, the more of 
habit is required to make us perfect. in it. 
Is it then likely that the Geometer, long 
confined to the routine of demonſtration, 
the eaſieſt exerciſe of Reaſon, where much 
| 5 2 leſs 
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leſs of the Vigour than of the Attention of 


mind 1s required to excel, ſhould form a 


right judgment on ſubjects, whoſe Truth or 
Falſhood is to be rated by the probabilities 


of moral Evidence. I call mathematics 


the eaſieſt exerciſe of Reaſon on the autho- 


rity of Cicero, who obſerves, that ſcarce 


any Man ever ſet himſelf upon this fludy, who 
' lid not make what progreſs in it he pleaſed", 
But beſides acquired inability, prejudice 
renders the veteran Mathematician till leſs 
capable of judging of moral Evidence, He 
who hath been ſo long accuſtomed to lay 
together and compare ideas, and hath reaped 
the richeſt fruits of ſpeculative Truth 


for his labour, regards all the lower de- 


grees of Evidence as in the train only of 
his mathematical Principality : and he 
commonly diſpoſes of them in ſo deſpo- 
tic a manner, that the ratio ultima Ma- 
thematicorum is become almoſt as great a 
libel upon Reaſon, as other enen deci- 


'F Ouls lgnorit, 4 ii, qui ; Mathematici vocantur, quanta 
in obſcuritate rerum, & quam recondita in arte & mul- 
tiplici ſubtilitate verſentur? quo tamen in genere ita 


multi perſecti homines exſtiterunt, ut nemo fere ſtudu- 
iſſe ei ſcientiæ vehementius videatur, quin, quod vo- 
luerit, ſecutus ft. De Orat, I.! 1. 
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INTRODUCTION. xxi 
fions. I might appeal, for the truth of 
this, to thoſe wonderful concluſions which 

Geometers, when condeſcending to write on 
Hiſtory, Ethics, or Theology, have made 
from their premiſes, But the thing is no- 
torious: and it is now no ſecret that the 
oldeſt Mathematician in England is the 
| worſt Reaſoner in it. But I would not be 
miſtaken, as undervaluing the many uſeful | 
diſcoveries made from time to time in mo 
ral matters by profeſſed Mathematicians. 
Nor will any one ſo miſtake me, who does 
not firſt confound the Genius and the Geo- 
meter; and then conclude that what was 


the ch bent of his Wit, was the pro- 
| duct of his Theorems. EX 


Yer ſtill it muſt be owned, that this 
diſcipline habituates the mind to think 
cloſely; and may help us to a good me- 
thod of compoſition. In thoſe moſt unpro- 
miſing ages, when the forms of the Schools 
were as tedious and intricate, as the matter 
they treated, was abſurd or trifling, it hath 
had force enough to break thro' the bondage 5 
of cuſtom, and to clear away the thorns that 
then perplexed and overgrew the paths of 
learning. Thomas Bradwardin, a mathe- 
WY matician, 
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xxi INTRODUCTION. 
matician, and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
the fourteenth Century, in his famous book 
De cauſa Dei, hath treated his ſubject, not 
as it was wont to be handled in the Schools, 
but in the better method of the Geome- 
ters. And in another inſtance, of more 
importance, he hath given the age he lived 
in an example to emancipate itſelf from the 


— 
ct 
r 
— — . — 
_— of th ” 


ſlavery of faſhion, I mean in his attempt 


(as by his freedom with the Fathers it ſeems 


to be) of reducing their extravagant autho- 


rity to its juſt bounds. But yet, ſo true is 
the preceding obſervation, that tho Mathe- 
matics, in good hands, b do this, it 
could do no more: All the opening it gave 
to Truth could not ſecure Bradwardin 
from the diſhonour of becoming advocate 
for the moſt abſurd opinion that ever was, 


the Anti-Pelagian Doctrine of St. Auftrn ; 


in which the good archbiſhop was ſo much 
in earneſt, that he calls the defence of 1 it, 
the Cauſe of God. : 


fs return. Such was the ſtate and con- 


dition of the human underſtanding in the 
ancient World (rather a mechanical than a 


moral cultivation of reaſoning) when CuR1- 


$TIANITY aroſe, and on ſuch Principles as 


were 


"i © 
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were beſt adapted to correct thoſe very 
errors and prejudices, which had ſo long 
and ſo fatally retarded the progreſs of Truth. 
It would require a juſt volume to treat this 
matter as it deſerves. The nature of my 
work will not allow me to enlarge upon it, - 
I can only give a ſingle inſtance, but it ſhall 
be an important one, namely the uſe of 
theſe principles in diſcovering the true end 
of man ; and in directing him to the BOT 8 
means of attaining * 


Tas knowledge of the Ons Gow, as 
the moral and immediate Governor of the 
Univerſe, directly leads us to the ſupreme 
good; and the doctrine of Fal rh, as it 
inſpires the love of truth, enables us to pd. 
cure it. | 


In the Pagan world, from which Cod 
was removed, the end was totally obſcured 
byy their perplexed diſputes concerning the 

Jupreme good ; and the means, quite loſt in 
the various paſſions that | had abſorbed the 
love of truth. . 


Tnzss were the principles revealed by 

Heaven for the advancement of moral r 

ledge: and in God's good time they had 
b 4 their 
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XXI INTRODUCTION. 
their effect: tho' indeed ſomewhat with 
the lateſt. For it is not to be diſſembled, 
that here, as in moſt other caſes in the mo- 
ral World, the perverſity of Man ſoon ran 


counter to God's Providence; which had 


ſo admirably fitted and diſpoſed * for a 
general reform. 


Tur firſt Prodchers of_the Goſpel were 
the inſpired Meſſengers of the Wok D. They 
committed its dictates to writing; and with 
that Purity, and conſequently with that 
Splendor, in which they drew them 225 


the fountain of Truth. 


THrx1R immediate U 8 we 
call the Apoſtolic Fathers, received at their 
hands the Doctrine of Life, in all the 
ſimplicity of Under/tanding as well as Heart, 
It cannot be ſaid their Writings do much 
| honour to the rational ſublimity of ſacred 
Truth; but then they do not vialate its 
integrity. For falſe philoſophy had not 
yet made havock of the Faith, tho' it was 
then beginning to work, If, in their Writ- 
ings, we fee but little of that manly ele- 


gance of Reaſon, which makes the Scriptures 


ſo truly reſpectable, it muſt be allowed 
however, there i is as little of thoſe adulterate 


Or na- 
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INTRODUCTION. xxv 
Ornaments, which their Succeſſors brought 
from the brothels of Philoſophy to adorn 
the ſanctity of Religion: and let me add 
further, that tho' the early proſpect of things 
may not be, in all reſpects, what one could 
with ; yet there is one circumſtance, which 
| does great credit to our holy Faith; It is 
this, That as the integrity and dignity of 


= its ſimple and perfect nature refuſed all fel- 


lowſhip with the adulterate arts of Grecian : 
learning; ſo the admirable diſplay of divine 


Wiſdom in diſpoſing the parts, and conduct- : 


ing the courſe of the grand ſyſtem of Re- 

demption, was not to be tolerably appre- 

hended but by an improved and well diſci- 
pulined underſtanding. Both theſe qualities 
ſuited the nobility of its Original. It could 
bear no communion with error; and was 

as little fitted to conſort with 7 gnorunce. 


Tu men of Kan were not the firſt 
who attended to the call of the Goſpel. 
It was not likely, they ſhould be the firſt. 
Their ſtation preſented many prejudices 
againſt it. It was taught by ſimple and un- 
| lettered Men, whoſe condition they held in 
.. contempt ; and it required that they who 
had been till now the Teachers of Mankind, 

8 Towle 
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ſhould become Learners. The Doctrines of 


the Goſpel had indeed this to recommend 


them, that they were rational; but the 

Philoſophers were already no ſtrangers to 

thoſe principles of natural Religion which 

_ Chriſtianity adopted, ſuch as the unity of 

the Godhead, his moral Government, and 
the eſſential difference between good and 

evil. The atteſtations to its Truth were 

wonderful ; but theſe, their principles of falſe 

' Philoſophy enabled them to evade: ſo that | 

their Paſſions and Prejudices, for ſome time, 

ſupported them in holding out againſt all 
- the conviction of Gol! pel- Evidence. 5 


Bur it was not ſo with plainer Men. 


They ſubmitted to its force with leſs relu- 
ctance. Philoſophy had ſecreted from them 
what it taught, of moſt reaſonable, concern- 
ing God and his Attributes; ſo that the 
Religion which openly delivered theſe 
Truths, of ſuch repoſe and comfort to the 
human mind, was embraced with eager- 
neſs. And as the Grecian Wiſdom could 
not keep them from receiving the Truth _ 
when offered, fo neither did that falſe ſci- 
_ ence tempt them to vitiate it after they had 
received it, and were become the Preach- 


ers 
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ers of it. They were apt indeed to fall 
into the other extreme, and (by conſidering 
af how little public uſe Philoſophy had ever 
been to Mankind, and how violently it now 
oppoſed the new Religion which had man- 
kind for its object) to neglect or avoid all 
human literature, without diſtinction. They 
ſaw, in the power of Miracles, a more effi- 
cacious way of propagating the Faith: and 
they thought they ſaw, in St. Paul's cen- 
ſure of the Grecian ſcience, the condemna- 
tion of all human literature, in general. 
St. Paul had himſelf abſtained from their 
meretricious Eloquence, and had caution- 
ed poſterity againſt their magical Philoſo- 
phy. The fr}, leſt it ſhould occaſion a 
ſuſpicion that the Faith had made its way 
rather by the power of human ſpeech, than 
by the word of the Spirit: The latter, 


becauſe he ſaw it fatally framed to infect 


Religion; and had ſome experience, and 


more divine . that it would ipeedily . 
60 | lo, HE. 


the convictive evidence, and rapid progreſs 
of the Goſpel had fo ſhaken and diſcon- 


certed Learned pride, that the next age ſaw 
| Aa JO 
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a torrent of Believers pour in, from the 
Schools of their Rhetors, the Colleges of 
their Philoſophers, and the Cloiſters of 


their Prieſts. The ſincerity of theſe illu- 


ſtrious Converts in embracing a Religion 


which did not hold out, ſo much as in 


diſtant proſpect, any advantages of the tem- 
| Poral kind, cannot be fairly brought in 
| Queſtion, Their diſcretion, their prudence, 
were the things wanting, But that paſſion 
of new Converts, Zeal, which is then leaſt | 
under the direction of Knowledge when it 


moſt needs it, hindered them from making 


their advantages of the principles of Reve- 
lation; ſo admirably fitted, as we have 
ſhewn, to improve human nature on that 
| fide where its perfection lies, I mean, in 


the high attainments of moral Truth. For, 
inſtead of reaſoning from truths clearly re 


vealed, and fo, from things known, to ad- 
vance, by due degrees, in the method of the 
mathematicians, to the diſcovery of truths 
_ unknown, They traveſted obſcure uncer- 


tainties, nay, manifeſt errors into truth; and 


ſought in Philoſophy and Logic analogics 


and qubbles to ſupport them. 


Turix two great objects, as became 


them, were to increaſe the number of Be- 
1 licvers; ; 
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| lievers ; and to defend the Faith againſt In- 
fidels and Heretics. 


AMoNGsT the means they employed for 


i” the ſpeedy converſion of the World, one. 
was to bring Chriſtianity as near to the Ge- 


nius of the Gentile Religion, and of the 


Greek Philoſophy, as could be done with a 
| ſafe conſcience, and without offence. T hey 
thought it prudent to avail themſelves. of 
the prejudices of Paganiſm ; and perhaps 
they themſelves were not free from all re- 
mains of thoſe prejudices. The Jewiſh 
= law, ill underſtood, fatisfied them in the 
innocence of theſe means, They ſaw there, 
compliances made by God himſelf to the 
_ prejudices and ſuperſtitions of the times. 
But they did not fee that a national Wor- 
ſhip, inſtituted for peculiar and temporary 
ends, was to be conducted on different 
maxims from thoſe of a Religion whoſe pu- 
rity was erected on the univerſal principles 
of Spirit and Truth. They did not ſee that 
one mean was to be purſued when the end 
woas to keep a choſen Family from the con- 


tagion of general Idolatry ; and another, 
when Idolaters were to be invited into the 


profeſſion of an univerſal Faith, 


xxx INTRODUCTION. 
THERE were two things in Paganiſm, 


which, by exciting and keeping up the 
moſt amuſing exerciſe of the mind, Ad- 
miration, did, more than any other, hold 
the people attached to Idolatry; and theſe 


were myſterious Rites and bidden Doctrines. 


Ox would think it hard to find an equi- 
valent for theſe in fo ſimple and perfect a 
Religion as the Chriſtian; yet the figurative 
expreſſions in the inſtitution of the 14ſt 

Supper, and the frequent mention of my- 
fteries in the Apoſtolic Writings, tho' it be 

of myſteries which the Genius of the Go- 
ſpel had revealed, not of ſuch as it had in- 
vented, gave occaſion to accommodators to 
ſpeak of the celebration of the /a/# Supper 
as a hidden rite, to which they applied all 
the terms in uſe at the celebration of the 
Pagan Myſteries ; and of the doctrine of 
Redemption as one of thoſe ſublime and oc- 
cult Truths, which the fanatic Platonifts, 


the faſhionable ſect of thoſe times, boaſted 
they had in truſt, for the purification and 


: perſeRtivn of human natures. 


s It may not he improper to n that Platoniſi 
was the Sect to which theſe Chriſtian Fathers princi- 


pally addicted themſelves. Partly becaule it was then 
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" INTRDDVETION, ana 
Tais myſterious Genius of Paganiſm, 
together with its popular abſurdities, natu- 
rally” and en produced a method 1 5 


the Philoſophy in faſhion, and partly bene (in con- 


ſequence of that) ſeveral of them came from that School 
into the Church; but chiefly becauſe they had enter- 


tained greater hopes of bringing over the Platoniſts to 
the Faith, which, as it was in the higheſt credit, would 


be a victory over Philoſophy in general. What they 


ſeemed to ground their hopes upon was the ſceptical 


diſpoſition of that School as in its firſt inſtitution. The 
ſoberer Platoniſts profeſſed to ſeek Truth; and were 
not aſhamed to own they could not find it. It was there- 


fore imagined they would gladly receive it, in doctrines 
bo rational, and ſo clearly revealed. But in this they 


were deceived : for Uncertainty i is not the /tate and con- 


dition of the Sceptic's knowledge, but the Principle and = 
the Genius of it : And it was departing from the funda- 


= mental laws of their profeſſion to acknowledge any 
= thing Certain. As for the enthuſiaſtic part of this Sect, 


which was now daily getting ground, the magic to 
which they were ſo madly given kept them confined 


within its circle. This, and ſome manifeſt miſchiets, 
- Which even the warmeſt of the Fathers could not but 


perceive, made them ever and anon, when in ill hu- 


mour, to execrate the Schools of Plato, Ariſtotle, Pytha- 


goras, &c. and denounce each of them, in their turns, 
to be the great nurſeries of Hereſy. But, falſely ſuppoſing 


tat the evil aroſe from this or that particular Sect, when 
it had its root in the Genius of them all, they went on 


exclaiming againſt their particular Doctrines, and theo- 
logizing and n. on their general Principles. ; 


teachin, g 
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teaching, which always pleaſes the imagina- 


tion in proportion as it diſguſts the under- 


ſtanding, that is to ſay, the method of A. 
legory. An art excellently fitted to cover the 
old nonſenſe of the vulgar Gentiliſm, and to 
_ ornament the new inventions of the Philoſo- 
pPbic; but very abhorrent of the nature of 
Chriſtianity, where every thing was ratio- 
nal, and every thing clear and open. Yet 
as Allegory was become the general Vehicle 
of inſtruction, and that which particularly 
diſtinguiſhed the School of Plato, the Fa- 
thers, who leaned moſt towards that Sect, 
thought fit to accommodate themſelves to 
the faſhion. They allegorized every thing; 


and their ſucceſs was ſuch as might be ex- 


pected from ſo abſurd an expedient. Here, 
again, Judaiſin, miſunderſtood, ſupported 
them in their ill-judged ſchemes, For the 


Law is full of Allegories, and figurative re- 


preſentations, And with great propriety, 
as that Religion was dependent on, and pre- 
paratory to the Goſpe/ : which, being its end 
and completion, required to have ſome idea 
of itſelf delineated in the means. But this, 
which ſhews Allegories to. be reaſonable in 
the Old Teſtament, ſhews the folly of ex- 
pecting them in the New, For when 
. „ the 
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INTRODUCTION. xxl 


the ſubſtance was come in, and full light, 
the ſhadow was of courſe to be caſt be- 
hind. Yet, by the moſt unaccountable per- 


verſity, the very reaſon which the Apoſtle 


gives for the neceſſity of interpreting the 
Law figuratively, that the Letter killeth, but 

the Spirit - giveth life, was made the autho- 
rity for ans the 8 in the ſame mane » 
"ex. = * 


ane SAD foo a e of their Didactic 


Theology. Their Polemic ſavoured as 
ſtrongly of the ſame impure mixture. For 


the form of argument, and the matter of 


confutation, came from the ſame Shops: 
From the teaching Rhetors they learnt the 
art of reaſoning by fimilitudes and analogies; 
from the talking Orators, that capital argu- 
ment, the argument ad hominem ; and from 5 
the wrangling Ph:Joſophers, ſuch as the Aca- 
demics, the addreſs of ing any fort of 
Principles to ſupport their own opinions, 
or confute their adverſaries, The three 
eternal bars to the diſcovery and adyance- 
ment of Truth. „„ 


Bur matters ſtill grew from bad to worle; Y 


till one dark Cloud of Ignorance had over- 
Pread the Weſtern World: this was fol- 
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lowed by a Spiritual Dominion, which 


took advantage of the diſorders occaſioned 
by the continued inroads of ſavage ſpoilers, ; 
to ſtrike its roots deep and wide in the fat 
and lumpiſh foil of Gothic Barbariſm. For 
as a Temporal Tyranny maintains itſelf by 
corrupt Manners, ſo a Spiritual by corrupt 
Doctrines. And, as in large Empires ſub- 
ject to the former, the luxury of Vice runs 
into delicacies; fo in thoſe of the Latter, 
the abſurdity of Doctrines converts itſelf 
into Subtiltres. Hence the original of the 
Scnoolux's art; as we find it completed 
in the Peripatetic Code of Sums and Sen- 
Fences. And this was in the order of things: 
_ what the fanatic viſions of the Platonic Phi- 
loſophy had brought into the Faith, it was 
but fit the ſub/lerres of the Ariſtotelian ſhould = 
ſupport. And it is obſervable, that the uſe 
which the Schoolmen made of their diſputa- 
tious genius, was neither better nor worſe 
than what the Sophiſts made before them. 
For triumphant Dulneſs commonly grows 
wanton in the exerciſe of imputed Wit. 
And the Sic and Non of Peter Abelard was 
now as famous as, aforetime, the pens 5 
of Gaps. Fo 
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INTRODUCTION. xxxv 
Arx length Truth ſhot its ray into this 
Chaos of reaſon : but it came not direct- 


ly from its Source; but from the ferment 
of ſuch Paſſions as error and corruption are 
apt to raiſe amongſt thoſe who govern in, 


and enjoy the benefit of, that ſtate of con- 


fuſion. For when a Reform happens to 

appear from within, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have its birth in a ive of truth; hardly, 

in the Enoꝛpledge of it. Generally, ſome ob- 


lique Paſſion gratifies itſelf in decrying the 
groſſer corruptions, ſupported by, and 


ſupporting, Thoſe it hates. The Machine = 
thus ſet a going, Truth has fair play: ſhe 
is now at liberty to procure lovers, and to 


attach them to her ſervice. This was the 


courſe of things in the revolution we are 
about to ſpeak of; and is the natural riſe 
and progreſs of religious reformations in 


general. For if, in the ſtate of ſuch eſta- 


bliſhed Error, Providence was to wait till a 


love of truth had ſet men upon breaking 
through their flavery, its Difpenſations 
could never provide that timely aid to 


miſerable Humanity, as we now find they 5 
almoſt always do. For when the corruption 

hath ſpread fo wide, as to make Truth, if 
haply ſhe could be found, an indifferent 
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object ; What is there left, to enable men 
to break their fetters but the claſhing inter- 
eſts of the corruption. itſelf ? And it is 
knowing as little of the religrous, as of the 
moral ele of God's Providence, to up- 
braid thoſe, who have profited of the bleſ- 
ſing, with the baſeneſs of the Inſtruments 
that procured it. 8 


However, the love of Truth ſoon 
came in aid of Thoſe, whom St. Paul him 
ſelf would not diſcourage (ſuch as preach 
Chriſt even of envy and firife ) to carry on 
the work of Reformation. For though 
the groſſneſs of the corruptions did not 
ſtraitway make them ſuſpected, yet, being 
tyrannically impoſed, they ſoon became 
_ hated ; and that hatred brought on an en- 
quiry, which ended not but i in their detec- 
tion. And then, Thoſe, whoſe honeſty and 
courage emboldened them to make a ſe- 
ceſſion, found no way of ſupporting them 
ſelves in their new-recovered liberty, but 
by ſupplying their want of power with a 
ſuperior ſhare of knowledge. 15 


To this every thing concurred. They 
were led, even by the ſpirit of oppoſition, 
to the fountain of Truth, the Scriptures 3 "Me 
| from 
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from which they had been ſo long exclud- 
ed. And the Scriptures, as we obſerved, 
had, amongſt their other advantages, this 
| peculiar virtue, to direct and enlarge the 


Mind, by providing it with ſuch objects as 


were beſt ſuited for its contemplation ; and 


preſenting them in ſuch lights as moſt rea- 


dily promoted its improvement by them. 


Such too was the gracious diſpoſition of 

Heaven, that at the very time they were 
breaking up the recovered fountains of di- 
vine knowledge, the whole treaſury of hu- 
man learning was ready to be laid open 
to them. For a powerful Nation, of fierce 
Enthuſiaſts, the enemies of the Chriſtian 
name, had juſt driven Grecian Literature 
from its native ſeats, and forced it to take 
refuge in the weſtern parts of "Hare: 


How admirable are the ways of Provi- 
dence ! and how illuſtrious was its preſent ' 
diſpenſation | It directed the independent, 
various, and contrary Revolutions of theſe 
times, to rectify the miſchiefs occaſioned 
by the paſt: Whereby, the very Learning, 
which had in the firſt ages been employed. 


to corrupt Chriſtianity, now ſerved to pu- 


Ty and reſtore it: The Philoſophy, which 
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was then adopted to explain articles of Faith, 
was now ſtudied only to inſtruct us in the 
hiſtory of the human mind, and to aſſiſt 
us in developing its faculties, and regulat- 
ing its proper operations: and thoſe ſyſtems 
which had ſupported the whole body of 
ſchool divinity, now afforded the principles 
0 to overturn it. | 


Burr 1 in the cunts af this Reform it was 


not enough that the bad Logic, on which 
the School-determinations reſted, ſhould 
be reduced to its juſt value. The ſervice 
of Truth required the i invention of a better. 
A better was invented; and the ſuperiori- 

ty that followed its uſe was ſoon felt; 
ſo that our adverſaries were reduced to 
_ ayail themſelves of the ſame advantages, 
Thus true ſcience opened and enlarged it- 


felt: It ſpread and penetrated through every 
quarter; till it arrived to that diſtinguiſhed 


condition 1 in which we place the true glory 


of theſe later Ages. 


5 Tux advantage of the modern over an- 
cient Times, in the ſucceſsful purſuit of 
moral ſcience, is now generally acknow- 

ledged. And the impartial Reader, who 
Haji attended to theſe brief reflections, will. 
hardly 


RY. 
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| hardly aſcribe it to any other cauſe than 
to the genius and the conſtitution of the 
Chriſtian religion; whoſe Docłrines reveal 
the great Principles of moral truth; and 
whoſe Diſcipline eſtabliſhes a Miniſtry con- 
ſecrated to the ſervice of it. 


Ir is true, ed. the concurrence of 


| rand croſs accidents had for many ages 5 
deprived the World of theſe advantages : 
They had defeated the natural virtue and 


efficacy of the Doctrines; and rendered the 
Diſcipline vain and uſeleſs. For theſe two 


parts of the Chriſtian ſyſtem cannot act but : 
in conjunction: ſeparate them, and the 
one will abound in enthiſiaſins, and the 


other in ſaperſtitions. But now, ſince the 
cold and heavy load of human inventions 


hath been removed from the boſom of the 


true faith, the Miniſters of Religion have 
been enabled to produce that fruit which, 
from the beginning, they were appointed 
to cultivate and mature, 


| To econdiude : My more W pur- 
pole i in theſe obſervations was to juſtify the 


Farnxns from the injurious contempt un- 
der which they now lye. I have faid, the 
Fathers were at leaſt equal, or rather ſu- 
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quiry of Dr, Middleton. 
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perior to thoſe Gentile writers, their con- 


temporaries, whom we moſt admire : and 
I have explained the unhappy cauſes (in 
which religion and reaſon ſuffered equally, 


as they always will ſuffer together) why the 


Fathers did not, in the exactneſs of their 
Logic, and in the purity of their Ethics, in- 
finitely ſurpaſs them. But, in the courſe 
of this Apology, I have endeavoured to ſerve 
a greater purpoſe ; which was, to vindicate 
our holy Religion from its ſuppoſed impo- 


tency and incapacity to direct and enlarge 
the reaſoning faculties in the diſcovery and 


advancement of moral truth. 


80 far then as to the genius and literary 
talents of the Fathers: their moral character 
is a diſtinct conſideration; ; and would well 
deſerve it. But 1 have already exceeded my 
limits. However, this I may venture to 
ſay, that the moſt prejudiced againſt them 
will never be able to prove, they had an in- 
moral intention to deceive*. If there be any 


ee a very ſenſible and ingenious Writer, the Re- 


Sac Mr. Frederick Tall, on this head, P · 88, & ſeq. 


who (diſtinct from the merits of the cauſe) has with 
uncommon abilities and candor Defended the Free Eu- 


learned 
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INTRODUCTION. A 


learned man who thinks otherwiſe, I would 


adviſe him, before he attempts to make out 


this charge againſt them, to weigh well 
the force of the following Remark, though 
made on ſomewhat a TIfferent occaſion. 


« Whenever (ſays the admirable author of 
<« the Eſprit des Loix) one obſerves, in 


any age or government, the ſeveral Bo- 


dies in a Community intent on augment- 


ing their own authority, and vigilant to 
« procure certain advantages to themſelves 
\ excluſive of each other's pretenſions, 
« ſhould run a very great chance of being 
deceived if we regarded theſe attempts 
as a certain mark of their corruptions. 


Buy an unhappineſs inſeparable from the 


cc 


condition of humanity, Moderation i is a 
rare virtue in Men of ſuperior talents. 
And as it is always more eaſy to puſh on 

force! in the direction in which it moves, 


cc 


1 dans un Siccle, ou dans u un Gouvernement, 


on voit les divers Corps de l' Etat chercher a augmenter 
leur Autorite, & a prendre les uns ſur les autres de 


certains avantages, on ſe tromperoit ſouvent ſi l'on re- 


gardoit leurs entrepriſes, comme une marque certaine 


de leur Corruption. Par un malheur attache à la con- 
dition humaine, les Grands-hommes moderes ſont 
rares; & comme il eſt toujours plus aiſe de ſuivre fa 
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te than to ſtop or divert its moment; per- 
dc haps, in the claſs of ſuperior Geniuſes, 


« you will ſooner find men novo vir 


* tuous, than extremely prudent *,” 


force que de Farreter, peut-etre dans la claſſe des Gens 
ſuperieurs, eſt- il plus facile de trouver des Gens extre- 
mement vertueux, que des hommes extremement ſages. 


De Eſprit des Loix, wl. ii. p. 334+ octavo edit. 
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A 


DISCOURSE 


on che ATTEMPT of the 


To rebuild the | 


| T. . the ſtate of this new 


controverſy, concerning MI RAC LE 55 
two things ſeemed to be wanting, as 


of uſe to oppoſe to the inſinuations of li- 
centious Readers, who are commonly more 
forward to come to a concluſion than the 
Diſputants themſelves : The one is, to ſhew 
that all the Miracles recorded in Church 
Hiſtory, are not forgeries or deluſions: 
The other, that their evidence doth not 


ſtand on the ſame foot of credit with the 


Miracles recorded in Goſpel-Hiſtory. For : 
moſt theological debates amongſt Church- 
men, notwithſlanding their uſe to clear 


| 
' 
: 
1 
f 
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up and confirm the truth, are attended 
with this apparent evil, that the Enemies 
of religion draw their own conſequen- 
ces from them, how contrary ſoever to the 
expreſs reaſonings and declarations of the 
Parties concered. 


To obviate hens the tbuſs arlflng 


from the management « of the preſent que- 
ſtion, J have taken upon me to defend a 
1 Miracle of the fourth Century; and to enquire 
into the nature of that Evidence, which will 
demas d the aſſent of every reaſonable man to a 
mi raculous Jad. 


"Tas firſt part of this plan i is | proſecuted 


in the following ſheets :_ The ſecond, will 
afford a ſubject for another diſcourle. 


M * chief purpoſe here in 0 prove the 
3 interpoſition of Providence, 1 


n 
defeating the attempt of JULIAN to rebuild 
the TemPLE of JERUSALEM: N 


As my deſign | in writing is in behalf of 
our common Chriſtianity, and not to ſup- 
port or to diſcredit the particular doctrines of 

this or that Church or Age; I have taken 

for my ſubject a Miracle worked by the im- 


mediate 
C.: 
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mediate Agency of God, and not through 


the Miniſtry of his Servants, 


So that, whether the power of miracles 


as exerciſed by the Apoſtles, and their firſt 
followers, ceaſed with them, or was con- 
veyed to their ſucceſſors of the next age, is 
aqueſtion that doth not at all affect the pre- 
ſent ſubject: For, God's ſhortening the 
hands of his Servants doth not np An 
be ſhortened his own. 


SEC T ION . J. 


HEN God, in his mercy, had 
decreed to reſtore mankind to 


the ſtate of immortality forfeited by Adam, 
He ſaw fit, in order to preſerve the me- 
mory of himſelf amidſt a world running 
headlong into Idolatry, to ſelect a ſingle 
F amily, which, advanced into a Nation, 


might, in the interim, become the _ 


: had 1 for them. 


tory of his holy Name. To this purpoſe he 


took the Seed of Abraham, in reward of 


the virtues of their forefathers: and, in 


due time, brought them, by Leaders choſen 
from amongſt themſelves, to the Land he 


Is 
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In compliance with the religious notions 
of thoſe times, he condeſcended, when he 
communicated himſelf as the Maker and 
Governor of the Univerſe, to adopt them 
for his peculiar People, under the idea of 
their tutelar Deity, or the God of Abraham, 
Jaac, and Jacob. And, the better to ſecure 
the great end of their ſeparation, aſſumed 
| likewiſe the title and office of their King, 
or civil Governor, 


Hence their Religion came under the 


idea of a Law; and was ſo conſidered and i 
denominated. And their Law was, in the 


ſtricteſt ſenſe, Religion, as having all the 
| ſanctions of a divine command. 


In a word. thoſe two great Rules of hu- 
man conduct, which are, elſewhere, kept 
ſo diſtin& by their different originals, and 
different adminiſtrations, were, Here, by 
the ſameneſs of both, ſpecifically loſt in a 
perfect incorporation. And the whole œco- 
nomy (as every thing in this diſpenſation 
was relative to the Jews as a body) went 
under the common name of Law. 


5 From this account of the Jewiſh Conſti- 
55 tution, it follows, *. That Religion, which, 


elſewhere, 


the Temple if Yeruſalem. 5 
elſewhere, hath only particulars for its ſub- 


: nt had, Here, the nation or communi- 


: And what, elſewhere, as far as concerns 


= divinity of religion, is only a private 
matter, was, Here, a public: For the Deity 
being both their tutelary God and civil 
Governor, the proper object of his care, in 
each capacity, was the collective Body: 


And, whether we confider the obſervance 


due to him under the idea of Law or Reli- 
gion, it was ſtill the body which was the 
proper ſubject of it. Not but that Religion 
had there a private part, or particulars for 
its ſubject: But then it was that Religion we 
call natural; founded in what reaſon diſ- 
covers of the relation between the creator 
and the Creature; an aid, which Revela- 
tion is ſo far * rejecting, that we find it 
conſtitutes the ground of every extraordi- 
nary Diſpenſation vouchſafed by God to 
mankind. For, he that cometh to God, muſt 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 


| 7 them that diligenth ſeek 2 m* 


"Rao this account of the 1 Go- 


vernment, one natural conſequence ariſeth, 


Vaan the Principal Rutes of their religion 


* Heb. xi. 6. 
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and lam were to be performed and celebrated 
in ſome determined Place. This, the ob- 
ʒject and ſubje& of their ceremonial ſeemed 
_ equally to require. For, the ideas of tute- 
lary God and King implied a Local refi- 
| dence : And a national act, created by the 


relations ariſing from them, required a fix- 


ed and certain place for its celebration: 
And both together ſeemed to mark out the 
Capital of the Country for that Purpoſe. ; bi 


Tuts conſequent practice, which the na- 
ture and reaſon of things ſo evidently point 
out, the Inſtitutes of the Hebrew Conſtitution 

expreſly order and enjoin. During the early 

and unſettled times of the Jeuiſb State, ge 
Sacrifices, preſcribed by their Ritual, were 
directed to be offered up before the door of 

an ambulatory Tabernacle : But when they 

had gained the eſtabliſhment decreed for 

them, and a magnificent Temple was erected 
for religious worſhip, then all their Sacri- 
fices were to be offered at Feruſalem only. 


No, Sacrifices conſtituting the ſubſtance 
of their national Worſhip, their Religion 
could not be ſaid to ſubfiſt longer than the 
continuance of that Celebration. But ſa- 
_ erifices could be performed _ in one ap- 
. 1 Pointed 
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pointed Temple : So that, when this was 


finally — 4 the Inſtitution. elf: be- 
5 came aboliſhed. 


No was any thing more conſonant to 
| the nature of this religion, than the aſſign- 
ing ſuch a celebration of its Rites. The 
Temple would exift while they remained 
a People, and continued ſovereign : And 
when they ceaſed to be ſuch, they would | 
Indeed loſe their Temple, but then they had 
no further occaſion for it; becauſe the Rites 
there celebrated were edative to chem, only 
as a civil Policied Nation. 


Tursr conſequences are all 0 neceffarily 


connected, and clearly underſtood, Js : 
when Tefus informs the woman of Samaria 
of the approaching abolition of the Law of 
Moſes, he expreſſes himſelf by this circum- 
ſtance, that men ſhould o longer worſaip a at, 
the Te emple of Jeruſalem ®, | : 


Typ, from the nature of this religion, we. 
go on to conſider its end, we ſhall find, init, 
all the marks of a Religion, preparatory and 
Introductory to another more complete and 
perfect; of which it contains the rudiments, : 


John iv. 21. 
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and preſents the ſhadow. Such as the con- 


fining its fundamental doctrine, the wor- 


ſhip of the true God, within the limits of 
one ſmall Country. Such again, as its 
multifarious and enigmatic Ritual; of which 
no reaſonable account can be had, but that 
part was inſtituted to oppoſe the reigning 
ſuperſtitions, in order to preſerve the Sepa- 
ration; and part to prefigure, by types or 
: ſymbols, the eſſential circumſtances of 

: ſome future Diſpenſation. 


Bur Chriſtianity, which eſtabliſhed its 


: pretenſions by the power of miracles and 
the purity of doctrine, doth in fact ſup- 
port theſe concluſions, by repreſenting Ju- 
daiſm as only the rudiments and ſhadow of 
its own more complete ceconomy. 


THis being premiſed, we ſay, that the 
more perfect Diſpenſation could not take 


Place till the leſs perfect, which prefigured 
it, and prepared its way, was tet aſide and 


aboliſhed, 


Boy now, If the mere voluntary ad- 
herence to a Religion were enough to pre- 
vent its abolition, the perverſeneſs and ob- 
ſtinacy of 1 man are ſuch, that they might, 


and, 


= 
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and, in fact, would lie in the way, and ob- 


ſtruct the purpoſes of Providence. 


Turkzrokr has the great Diſpoſer of all 


things ſo divinely conſtituted this prepara- 
"tory Religion, as to put it out of the power 
of human 'perverſity even to delay or retard 
its deſtined abolition ; by ſo conſtituting the 
-natures, and diſpoſing the order of his Diſ— 
penſations, that thoſe eſſential Rites, which 
made the Jeuiſb religion to be what it was, 
ſhould of neceſſity require a fixed local ce- 
lebration, which it was not poſſible to per- 
form longer than while the Jeb People 
continued a Nation, and in poſſeſſion of the . 
ſovereignty of Paleftine. St. Chryſoſtom has 
an elegant obſervation to this purpoſe : 
From the neceſlity (ſays he) of a local 
e worſhip, God covertly withdrew the 


<< '7exos from the rage of ritual obſervances. 


For as a phyſician, by breaking the cup, 
© prevents his patient from indulging his 
© appetite in a hurtful draught; ſo God 
© with-held them from their ſacrifices, by 


60 deſtroying the City itſelf, and 1 the 
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Ir may not be improper, in this place, 


to take notice of an objection, though in- 
deed it be already obviated. It is, © that 
the ſacrificing at Jeruſalem being a mere 


ceremony, we can hardly conceive how 


the want of it ſhould annihilate the whole 


ſyſtem of a religious Inſtitution.” The ob- 


jection goes upon ideas foreign to the ſub- 
ject. The efence of the Jewiſb religion 
was ceremonial. Hence it is, that there is no 
word in the Hebrew language that ſignifies 
what we mean by ceremonies: nor, if what 
we have delivered, concerning the nature and 
genius of the Feuiſb religion be true, could 
there be any ſuch. The ſame is obſervable 
in the Greek language. And the reaſon is the 
fame. It hath been ſhewn elſewhere *, that 


this nature was common both to the Few- | 


1þþ and Greek Religions; rational indeed, 


in the former; but altogether abſurd in the 
other. Yet it will be ſaid, the Romans had 
a word to expreſs ceremonies. It is true, 
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they had. And the occaſion of having it will 
hw. why the Jews and Greeks had it not. 
Their Lawgiver, Numa, inſtituted a kind of 
ſyſtem of natural Religion for their national 

| uſe; which, time and craft ſoon corrupted 
with groſs idolatries. So that as ſuperſtitions 
accumulated, they would be under a neceſ- 
fity of inventing a word to ſignify that ſpe- 
cific mode of worſhip, _— which eh : 
: ſuperſtitions were conveyed, 8 


Tus Judaiſm being of neceſſity to 10 

on the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, we ſee 
for what reaſon it was predicted, that when 
Shiloh came, the ſceptre ſhould depart from 

Judah, Admirable are the ways of Provi- 
dence ! and fo will they be always found, 
whenever we happen upon the clue, that 
leads us to the right opening, 


Ir then, from the nature of things, it doth 


appear, that the TEMPLE WoRsHIP muſt 
fall with the riſe of that which is in ſpirit and 
in truth; and that the abolition of the 
Meſaic Law is eſſential to the eſtabliſhment 
of the Goſpel ; we cannot but conclude, 
that a matter of this importance (fo illuſtri- 
ous a proof of the relation and dependance 
between theſe two o Religions ) muſt be pre- 


_ dicted, 
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dicted, both by the Prophets of the old, 
and the Founder of the new Diſpenſation. 


Tur Both, indeed, have done it. And 
fully to comprehend the force and juſt 
value of their expreſſions was the end for 
i which we have here deduced things from 
= their original, and given this general view 
| | ES of thecourſe and order of God's moral c 

| nomy; on which, the ſenſe of the prophe- 
cCies relating to it muſt needs be determined: 
1 | And without which, the ſeveral predictions 
| of the deſtruction of the Temple, expreſſed 
= general terms, would be ſubject to cavil, 
XY as, in themſelves, implying only a total, and 
not a final ſubverſion. Whereas now, from 
the nature of the Diſpenſations, we under- 
ſtand that a deſtruction, thus foretold, ne- 
ceſſarily implied a final one. 


Tux prophet Iſaiah, predicting, as uſual, 
the triumphs of the Goſpel under the terms 
of a temporal deliverance of the Fews from 
their hoſtile neighbours, delivers himſelf in 
the following words : © And in this moun- 
© tain [viz. of Zion] ſhall the Lord of 
Hoſts make unto all People a feaſt of fat 
00 things, a feaſt of wines on the lees, of 
2 fat things full of marrow, of wines on 
VVV * the 


the Temple of Jeruſalem, 13 
ec the lees well refined. And he will de- 
ce ſtroy in this mountain the face of the co- 
* vering caſt over all People, and the veil 
© that is ſpread over all nations. He will 
« ſapallow up death in victory a.“ And to 
ſhew, that ſome great event in a remote 
and future age was the principal object of 
his prophecy, he introduces it with this 
ſong of triumph; O Lord, thou art my 
God, I will exalt thee, I will-praiſe thy 
name; for thou haſt done wonderful 
« things ; thy counſels of old are Faithfulneſs 
« ond Truth e.“ i. e. What thou haſt origi- 
nally decreed, thou wilt, in the latter ages, 
bring to paſs. Therefore having, in the 
| fixth verſe, enigmatically deſcribed that ſal- 
vation which ſhould ariſe from mount Zi- 
on; in the ſeventh, he more openly inti- 
mates the abolition of the Temple-worſhip, 
by the figure of deſtroying that veil, which, 
at the crucifixion of the Lord of life, the 
Evangeliſt informs us, was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom; called by the Pro- 
phet, from the confined nature of the Je- 
#þ religion, the veil that hid truth from 
the nations. In this ſenſe St. Paul appears 
to have underſtood the prophecy ; for he 
Ch. xxv. # 6, 7,8 e On 
1 8 . applies 
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applies the concluding words to the laſt 


triumph of Chriſt over Death 15 


| ConrorMABLY to theſe ideas, Fe 2 ſays 
to the woman of Samaria,. Believe me, 


« the hour cometh, when ye ſhall neither 


in this mountain, nor yet at Jeruſalem, 


© worthip the Father. But the hour com- 
eth, and now is, when the true worſhip- 
pers ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit and 


« in truth s. And to ſecure the honour of 


© this great event, Providence had decreed that 
the City and Temple of Jeruſalem ſhould be 


deſtroyed ; of which the Angel informs Da- 


niel in the following words : *©* And after 


t threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah 
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l d be cut off, but not for himſelf; and the ä 


people of the prince that ſhall come ſhall 
e deſtroy the City and the Sanctuary; and 
t the end thereof ſhall be with a flood, and 
e unto the end of the war deſolations are 
&« determined. And he ſhall confirm the 
e covenant with many for one week: And 


te jn the midſt of the week he ſhall cauſe the 


Lc ſacrifice and oblation to ceaſe, and for the 


* overſpreading of abominations, he ſhall 
e make it 1 even until the conſum- 


wy mation, | 
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«© mation, and that determined ſhall be 


« poured upon the deſolate *,” In which 


we ſee a plain and circumſtantial deſcription 
of the overthrow of the City and Temple 
by the Romans under Titus. Jeſus foretells 
the then approaching event in the follow- 


ing manner: And when Teſus was come 


1 near, he beheld the City, and wept over 


« it, faying—The days ſhall come upon 


e thee, that thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench 


« about thee, and compaſs thee round, and 


ce keep thee in on every fide, and ſhall lay 


ny thee even with the ground, and thy chil- x 


* dren within thee; and they ſhall not 
leave in thee one ſtone upon another i,” 
Two other evangeliſts * inform us, that 
_ « Teſus went out, and departed from the 


« Temple ; and his diſciples came to him 


« for to ſhew him the buildings of the tem- 


„ple. And FJeſus faid unto them, See ye 


© not all theſe things? Verily, I ſay unto 


you, There ſhall not be left here one 
* ſtone upon another, that ſhall not be 
« thrown down.” And when the diſciples | 


privately aſked Kin when theſe things ſhould 
5e, he anſ wered, When ye ſhall jo the abge 


Dan. ix. 26, 47. : i Luke xix. 41. 43 
Mat. 3 xxiv. 1, 2. 46. Mark in. 1, 2: 14. 4 


mination 
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mination of deſolation, ſpoken of by Daniel 
the prophet, flanding in the holy place; refer- 
ring to the prophecy quoted above. Hi- 
therto we ſee a total deſtruction indefinitely 
predicted. The following paſſage of St. 
2 s Goſpel marks the fixed duration of 
it. And Jeruſalem (fays Feſus) ſhall be 
cc « wed down of the Gentiles, until the 
ce times of the Gentiles be fulfilled i. But, 
of the period here meant, commentators 
differ : Some, as Hammond, ſuppoſe it 


reaches no lower than till the empire be- 


came Chriſtian : others, as Dr. S. Clarke, 
that it extends to the future converſion of 


the Fews. - 


AmiDsT this uncertainty, ariſing Gia 
the general expreſſions of theſe prophecies : 
| conſidered alone, the only way of coming 
to the truth, . e. to know whether they 
mean a final deſtruction, or, if not, what 


| fort of reſtoration; and when it is to ſucceed ; 


the only way, I ſay, is to recur to what hath . 
been diſcourſed above, concerning the na- 
ture of the Two DISPENSAT1oONS: In 

' which we have ſhewn, that Chriſtianity and 
the T * cannot ſubſiſt Wr: "= 


I Luke 3 xxi. 24. 


©" the Templeof Jeruſalem, 17 
And ſo muſt conclude, that theſe Prophe- 
cies foretell not only the total, but the Fanal 
deſtruction of the Jewiſh Temple. 


And now, What are we to conclude 
from all this, to the cafe in hand? It is 
== evident, a repugnancy in the co-exiſtence of 
=X Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, would require 
= God's interpoſition to prevent the reſtora- 
tion of the Temple: it is as evident, a 
= Prophecy of its final deſtruction would do 
== the fame. Either of theſe facts therefore 
being ſufficient to eſtabliſh our point, ſo 
much diſcourſe had not been employed on 
Beth, had they ſtood independent of one 
another. But the Prophecies being ſo deli- 
= vered, as to be, of themſelves, ambiguous, 
= there was a neceſſity of calling- in the nature 
of God's Diſpenſations, to explain their 
preciſe meaning; which would, then, reci- 
Procally ſupport what we infer from the : 
different genius of the two Religions. SAIF 


IF it be aſked (as there is now no ſecret 
in the counſels of God but what audacious 
man will demand a reaſon of) Why the f. 
nal deſtruction of the Temple was fo doubt- 
fully delivered, that there was need of our 
having recourſe to the nature and genius of 

=_ the two Dilpeniayons, to comprehend the 
5 full 
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full meaning of the Prophecy; I anſwer, in 
general, that it ſeems very irreverent, when 


God hath clearly made known his Will to 


us, to cavil with his Wiſdom, for not doing 
it in that way which to us may ſeem the 
moſt direct and ſimple. But, in this caſe it 
happens, we ſee great ends obtained, by the 
very way he hath been pleaſed to uſe. For 

by obliging us to have recourſe to the nature 
of his Diſpenſations, in order to aſcertain 
the full meaning of his Propbecies, he hath 
put us under the neceſſity of having always 
in view a circumſtance of great moment, 

which we might otherwiſe be apt to forget; 

a circumſtance which impreſſeth on us the 

ſtrongeſt ideas of the divine wiſdom, Had the 
_ abolition of Judaiſm, on the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity, been only expedient, and not 
neceſſary, as even in that caſe we may be aſ- 


ſured it had been in God's counſel never to 
ſuffer the Temple to be rebuilt, ſo we may 
well believe that the revelation of this coun- 


ſel by Prophecy, had been in the expreſs 
terms of a final deſtruction; becauſe, from 
the expediency only of an abolition, general 
terms could never lead us to conclude the 


predicted deſtruction to be final. But now 


as the abolition was neceſſary, that alone 
would ſuffice t to fix the preciſe meaning of 


general 


1 
„ 
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general terms. And as the uſe of general 
terms would oblige us to have recourſe to 
thoſe circumſtances on which the neceſſity 
was founded, and the conſtant view of thoſe 
cCircumſtances is highly uſeful for religi- 
ous purpoſes, therefore were * terms 
very wiſely employet. 


Ir may perhaps be further objected, 


That the reaſons here given for the ne- 
ceſſity of aboliſhing Judaiſm, on the coming 
of Chriſtianity, reach no further than to a 


virtual abolition: whereas it is an actual . 


abolition only that can ſerve our purpoſe.” 


To this I reply, T hat the abolition of a 


preparatory Religion, on the appearance of 
that which was to follow, is not a matter 


of every day's experience. There is but 
this one inſtance in the world, and never will 


be another. Let us diveſt ourſelves, there- 
fore, of all thoſe common notions we form 
from analogies, and we ſhall ſee that reaſon 
leads us to expect an actual abolition. Indeed, 
according to our ideas of the general nature 
of Religion, an actual abolition could not be 
certainly had, without a force upon free- 
will; hence, in ſuch caſes, a virtual abolition 
is all we are to expect: and, from a conſider- 
ation of the general ns nature of religion, we are 


miſled 
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miſled into this objection. But the Religion 5 
in queſtion was of a peculiar kind. The 
eſſential part of it was a local worſhip, 
This might be a&#ually aboliſhed without 
any force upon the will. When therefore 
an abolition was foretold, and the neceſſity of 
it ſeen, muſt we not conclude ſuch a one 
to be meant? On the whole, A virtual abo- 
lition of circumciſi ton, purification, di Minction 5 
F meats, &c. which belong to the private 

' part of the Teuiſb religion, was all that could 


be expected: but the nature of things | 
ſeems to require an actual abolition of the _ 


public part, which was the T. emple-worſhip. = 
To theſe many other reaſons might be 
added, Such as the apparent neceſſity of 
ſhewing, that this nation was no longer 


God's peculiar ; which could hardly be done 


while they were in poſſeſſion of a worſhip, 
that was the characteriſtic mark of God's 
peculiarity: And ſuch as the transferring the 
keingſhip of the Jeus from God to Chrift; = 
which would not appear to be done while 
the Temple-worſhip, the ſpecific a& of 
allegiance, was in being. There are vari- 


ous conſiderations beſides of equal weight. 
But we may ſeem perhaps to have already 


exceeded the proportion that the parts of 
this Diſcourſe {hould bear to one 1 
In Vs. 
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Tuvs much, therefore, being premiſed, 
we enter directly on our Subject; it being 
now ſeen, that the truth of Chriſtianity $ 
muſt ſtand or fall with the ruin or the re- 
ſtoration of the Temple at Jeruſalem; for 
if that Temple ſhould be rebuilt for the 
' purpoſe of Jewiſh worſhip, Chriſtianity 
could not ſupport its pretenſions; nor the 
Prophets, nor Tele, the truth of their pre- 
dictions. | 
Turk was a time when the Powers of 5 
this world were all oppoſed to the progreſs 
of the Goſpel ; and continued thus oppoſed - 
for ſome Ages. So that it would have been 
a miracle, as rare as moſt of thoſe by which 
it was ſupported, if, amongſt the various at- 
tempts to ſuppreſs and diſcredit it, there 
had not been a project formed to give the lye 
to thoſe Prophecies which denounced. ruin 
and deſolation to the Fewiſb Temple. 
Tux firſt attempt upon Chriſtianity was 
ſuch as was moſt natural to this Power, The 
ſuppreſſing it by brutal force. And the. 


ſubjection of the whole civilized World to 1 


the deſpotic Will of one blind Perſecutor, 
gave that force its utmoſt moment. The 
violence ofits effort was EN times repeated; 
and, as often, by the blood of the martyrs, 
mn repelled. Z 18 
C 2 „ Tarover 
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Trovon this may be juſtly reckoned. 
amongſt the marks of its divinity, yet it 
muſt be owned, that brutal force was not 
the moſt artful or dangerous way of pro- 


curing the ruin even of what they thought 
it, a mere human contrivance. The utmoſt 


Which force can do (and that, it often fails 
in) is to ſtop the progreſs of a Profeſſion : 
while the ſame advantages of Power, em- 
ployed towards a rational conviction of its 
falſehood, proceed more fatally to its ruin. 


But this method of attack required a com- | 


prehenſive knowledge of human Nature, and 5 
of the Doctrines to be ſuppreſſed. 5 


FE w of the perſecuting Emperors had 
5 either. M. Antoninus had the one; Julian 


only, who cloſed the ſcene, r 


Till his time, the ſole engine was ſimple 
force. Antonine himſelf uſed no other. 
And yet his knowledge of men might have 
{hewn him the folly of ſo unmanly a pro- 
ceeding. But then he knew no more of 
Chriſtianity than the moſt ignorant of his 
Courtiers. Philoſophy, which ſhould have 
led him to enquire into a Religion that all 
were running eagerly to embrace, was the 
very thing that reſtrained his curioſity. 
For Sscical mY vy which ſect he was) 
would 
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would confeſs no need of the knowledge 
of falſchood to perfect its followers in 

truth: It deſpiſed the oblique genius of the 

Academy, which made all truth to depend 
on the knowledge and detection of falſe- ; 
hood. 

JorrAx was the firſt who got enough 

acquainted with the Goſpel to apply fuch 

arms againſt it as muſt have ended in its 
deſtruction, had it been nothing more than 
what he affected to think it, a human in- 
vention. And here we ſhall be forced to 
confeſs, that Providence ſeems to have raiſ- 
ed up this extraordinary man on ſet purpoſe 
to do the laſt honours to the Religion of 

Feſus ; to ſhew the world what human pow 

er, With all its advantages united, was able 

to oppoſe to its eſtabliſhment. For we find 


in this Emperor all the great qualities that 


a2 Projector could conceive, or an Adverſary 
would require, to ſecure ſucceſs to ſo dar- 
ing an oppoſition, He was eloquent and 

| liberal ; artful, inſinuating, and indefati- 
gable; which, joined to a ſevere temper- 
ance, an affected love of juſtice, and a cou- 
rage ſuperior to all trials, firſt gained him 
the affections, and, ſoon after, the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the whole Empire. | 


£3 He 
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He was bred up in the Chriſtian religion 


from his infancy : and was obliged to pro- 
feſs it (or at leaſt to diſguiſe his paſſion ® 
for Paganiſm) to the time he aſſumed 
the purple. His averſion to his uncle 
Conſtantine, and his coufin Conſtantius, 
for the cruelties exerciſed on his fami- 


ly, had prejudiced him againſt the Chri- 


ſtian religion: And his attachment to ſome 5 
Platonic Sophiſts, who had been employed 


in his education, gave him as violent a bias 


towards Paganiſm. He was ambitious ; 
and Paganiſm, in ſome of its Theurgic, 
rites, had flattered and encouraged his views. 


of the Diadem : He was vain, which made 
him aſpire to the glory of re-eſtabliſhing 


the ancient Rites : He was extremely know- 


ing, and fond of Grecian literature; ; the 
very ſoul of which, in his opinion“, was 


the old Theology: But above all, notwith- 
ſtanding a conſiderable mixture of enthu- 
ſiaſm, his Superſtition was exceſſive, and 


what nothing, but the blood of Haun - 


could appeaſe. 


= A rudimentis pueritize primis inclinatior erat eng 
naminum cultum, paullatimque aduleſcens deſiderio rei 
gagrab tx Am. Marc. J. xxii. c. 5 


Vid. Ep. Jul. xlii. 


WiIrn 


the Tt emple of Feruſalem. + 
WII theſe diſpoſitions he came to the 


Empire; and, conſequently, with a deter- 
mined purpoſe of ſubverting the Chriſtian, 


and reſtoring the Pagan Worſhip. His 
predeceſſors had left him the repeated ex- 
Perience of the inefficacy of downright force. 
The virtue of the paſt times ſtill rendered 
this effort fruitleſs ; the numbers of the pre- 
ſent would have made it dangerous. He 
föound it neceſſary therefore to change his 
ground: His knowledge of human Nature 


furniſhed him with arms; and his know- 


ledge of the Faith he had abandoned, en- 


abled him to direct thoſe arms to moſt ad- 
vantage. 


H began with re-eſtabliſhing Paganiſm 5 
by Law e, and granting a full liberty of 


| confciecce to the Chriſtians, On this prin- 
cCiple, he reſtored thoſe to their civil rights, 


of what party ſoever, who had been baniſh- 


ed on account of Religion: and even affect- 


ed to reconcile, to a mutual forbearance, 
the various ſects of Chriſtianity. Yet not- 


withſtanding, his own Hiſtorian aſſures us, 


he put on this maſk of moderation and 
 oPlanis abſolutiſque decretis aperiri templa, ariſque : 


3 hoſtias admoveri ad deorum ſtatuit cultum. Am. Mar. 
. xxii. c. 8 3 


c yy Ne” equity, 


.. ß . 
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equity, for no other purpoſe than to inflame 

the diflentions in the Church ©, And his. 
ſubſequent conduct fully juſtifies the hiſto- _ 


rlan's obſervation. 


Ur then fined and baniſhed * ſuch of 
the more Popular Clergy as had abuſed 
. their power, either in exciting the People 
| to burn and deſtroy pagan Temples ; or to 
commit violence on an oppoſite Seft. And 
it cannot be denied, but that their turbulent 
and inſolent manners deſerved all the ſeve- : 
| rity of his juſtice 2. 
He proceeded 66 revelts ad take away 
tho! immunities, honours, and revenues r, 
which his uncle and couſin had granted to 


»Ptque diſpoſitorum roboraret effectum, diſſidentes 
Chriſtianorum antiſtites cum plebe diſciſſa in palatium 
intromiſſos monebat, ut, civilibus diſcordiis conſopitis, 
quiſque, nullo vetante, religioni ſuæ ſerviret intrepidus. 
Quod agebat ideo obſtinate, ut diſſenſiones, augente li- 


Centia, non timeret unanimantem poſtea plebem. Laem 
ib. | | 


p Nazianz Orat. i. cont. Jul. 
See the learned and reſpectable Mr. Archdeacon 
Law's very ingenious Diſcourfe, of the ſeveral Diſpen= _ 
ations revealed Religion, p. 174, Iſt Edit. 

| T KAngarove “, Warav e * i N r 


gulngtci aα,de Ne [Kuregiſing Val. 1 Sor. „ 
* v. c. 5. 


the 
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the Clergy. Neither was his pretence for 
this altogether unreaſonable. He judged 
the grants to be exorbitant ; and beſides, as 
they were attendant on a national Religion, 
when the eſiabh/hment came to be transfer- 
red from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm, he con- 
cluded, they muſt follow the Religion of 
| the State.” But there was one immunity 
he took away, which no good policy, even 
under an eſtabliſhment, ſhould have grant- 
ed them; which was an exemption * from 
the civil 7 ribunals. 


Tur Apoſtate went ſtill further; he diſ- 
qualified the chriſtian Laity for bearing of- 
fice in the State: and even this, the ſecurity 

of the eſtabliſhed Religion may often re- 
quire. 


BUr his moſt illiberal treatment of the 
Chriſtians, was his forbidding the Profeſ- 
ſors, who were of that Religion, to teach 
Humanity and the ſciences, in the publ. Ee 
Schools. His more immediate deſign, in 
this, was to hinder the Youth from tak- 
ing impreſſions to the diſadvantage of Pa- 


Tod BVA TUHeV ois dntdwna, Soz. I. v. c. . 
5 ganiſm; 
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ganiſm: His remoter view, to deprive 
Chriſtianity of the ſupport of human li- 
terature . | 


This Edict is to be found amongſt the oaks of . 
lian; and goes under the name of his xlii“ Epiſtle, It 
forbids the Chriſtian Profeſſors to teach human literature. 
But becauſe the Ancients, ſuch as Gregory Nax. Socra- 
tes, Sozomene, Theodoret, and Rufinus expreſly ſay, that 
he ſorbad Chriſtians to learn it; ſome modern critics 
have embarraſſed themſelves in according this imagi- 
nary difference. Baronius, and Valeſius, who could 


not find it was forbid, by this Edict, to learn, concluded * 


there was no ſuch prohibition. Tillemont and Fleuri will 


not allow the Fathers to be miſtaken; and therefore 


imagine there was another Edict, which extended the 
Prohibition to the caſe in queſtion. Tillemont ſuppoſes 
this the more readily, becauſe he thinks the xlii* letter 
is indefinite and obſcure. It appears to me very clear 
and preciſe; and it ſeems ſtrange none of theſe critics | 
faw, that, as this prohibition is circumſtanced in the 
Edict, the not being allowed to learn was the neceſſary 
conſequence of being forbid to teach, For the Profeſ- 


ſors are not only diſallowed to explain Pagan authors to 


Pagan auditories, but to Chriſtian likewiſe; as appears 
from the following words, But if they [the Chriſtian 
Profeſſors] think theſe authors give a falſe and umuortby 
account of the tremendous majeſty of the Immortals, let 
them go and explain Matthew and Luke in the churches 
of the Galileans. 7 92 eig 185 rilucla rs UT0AG ue 
SGA WENN Bad. e els rg , TNA αν,Gde 
unuoios, E nynodh⁰ν Maldaiov & Auudv, But 
why was this ſaid, if Bey were at liverty to teach the 


Nor 
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Nor content with this, he endeavoured 
even to deſtroy what was already written in 


_ Chriſtian youth the ſciences ? If they were not, Where 
could they go for inſtruction but to the ſchools of the 
pagan Profeſſors? Hither, indeed, they are invited by 
the Edict itſelf, Thoſe of the [Chriſtian] youth (ſays 
Julian) who are deſirous of frequenting | the ſchools of 
the Pagan profeſſors] are by no means to be excluded. 
O BN! e Tay viwu Poilav, uu aroxixnara.. 
"This was kind: but would by no means be accepted. 
Here the bait was half off the hook; and diſcovered, 
that to draw them thither was one end of the Edict: 
which he imagined would neceſſarily reduce things to 
this ſtate, either to diſpoſe the Galileans, during their 
youth, in favour of Paganiſm ;, or to diſable them, in 
their adult age, to defend Chriſtianity. So that it appears, 
from hence, his forbidding Chriſtian profeſſors t, 
explain Pagan writers to any audience whatſoever, fully 
- amounted to a prohibition of learning them. The Fa- 
thers, we ſee, did not ſcruple directly to affirm it. And 
that they believed it, appears from their finding no other 
way of avoiding the dilemma of corruption, or ignorance, 
than by compoſing Epic poems, Tragedies, and other 
claſſic compoſitions. upon a Chriſtian plan, and on ſub- 
jeQs taken from ſacred ſtory. This circumſtance (had 
| Baronius and Valeſius attended to it) was alone ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew them, that the Fathers have told us na 
more than what they ſaw and felt, when they ſaid, that 
Juliau forbad them to learn human literature, as well as 
to teach it. Let me add, that nothing but this inter- 
: provation. of his Edict can account for the ſevere cenſure 


defence 


2 — 
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defence of Chriſtianity. With this view 
he wrote to Ecdicius the governor of Egypt, 
and to Porphyry the treaſurer-general, to 
collect up, and ſend to him the library of 
George biſhop of Alexandria, who for his 
cruelty and tyranny had been torn in — 
by the People. 


Nav, to ſuch a 1 did his everf on 
to the name of Car1sT carry him, as to de- 
cree, by a public Edict, that kis followers 
ſhould be no longer called Chriſtians, but 
| Gahkleans", Not but there might be a mix- | 
ture of policy in it too, as knowing the ef- 
 ficacy of a nick-name to render a profeſſion 
ridiculous. However, it is more than pro- 


bable, Juperflition had its ſhare 3 in n this ridi- 


which his own Hiſtorian, 3 Aartal, 1 
upon it, in the following words, illud autem erat in- 

clemens, obrucndum perenni ſilentio, quod arcebat 

docere Magiſtros Rhetoricos & Grammaticos, r ritus 
<« Chriſtiani cultores.” Lib. xxii. c. 10. r 
u Ep. ix. and xxxvi.— A H 746 ny one 
wap v, 1 Au do: poi, g 92 y1 yv % Ths Tay 
 dvoreCay T NN, dd ae,, 0 Ad oiſa n r 
i Mauidd as waliln. Ep. ix. 
Z ” DT aMAcuss ail veiS,)“’ drepdlians. r 8 vad 
5 ned miens. Greg, Naz. Orat. i ii, cont. Jul. 
culous ; 
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culous Edict. The fanatic Platoniſts, to 
whom Julian had entirely given himſelf 
up, were much beſotted with the myſteri- 
ous power of Names. Theſe having been 
ſtruck with the wonders performed by the 
name of Chrift, and finding ſo many diffi- 
culties oppoſe themſelves to their Maſter's 
exterminating ſcheme, might well fancy : 
there was a certain Charm in the Word 
Chriſtian, which rendered the Religion, ſo 
denominated, invincible. And this ſeems to 
be the ground Gregory Naz, went upon (if 
he had any) for ſaying, that the reaſon of 
this extraordinaryLaw was, becauſe the De- 


mons trembled at the name of Chrift, and 


ſuffered torments as often as they heard it 
3 pronounced. 


A man ſo tranſported by a train of the 
moſt ungoverned paſſions, we may well 
think, would ſtop at no means, how low 
and vile ſoever, to carry on his project. His 
Letters ſupply us with an inſtance of one ſo 
diſhonourable, that no teſtimony but his 
own could make it credible. Titus, biſhop 
of Boſtra, and his Clergy, in an addreſs pre- 
ſented to Julian, acquaint him with their 
care in keeping the flock committed to them 
(then 
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(then equal in number to the Pagans) in due 
_ obedience to the laws. The return Julian 
makes for this act of duty is to acquaint the 
people of Byſira, that their biſhop was be- 
come their delator ; that he had repreſented 
them as prone to ſedition, and even capable 
of the laſt exceſſes, but that he and his Cler- 
gy kept them in order. For this crime, there- 
fore, which he calls the taking to himſelf 
the merit of the People's good behaviour, 
he adviſes them to ms 8 the Biſhop * 


their city“. 


W AFTER this, no inſtance of buſenels: or in» 
1 juſtice will be thought ſtrange. On pretence 
=: that the Arian church of Edeſſa was too rich, 
Wo and had not uſed the Valentinians with e 
per, he ſeized on every thing belonging to it, 
and divided the plunder amongſt his ſoldiers. 
| And, to add the bitterneſs of contumely 
. 3235 er he told them he did it to 


| p. li. Bergweg. It is remarkable, that the Author 5 
of the Characteriſtics, in his third Vol. of Miſe. Ref. 68 
: hath given his reader a tranſlation of this Latter, fora 
ji pattern, as he tells us, of the humour and genius, of the 

| principle and ſentiments, of this virtuous, gallant, gene- 
| | rous and mild Emperor, p. 87, & ſeq. 4* Ed. It is 

| true, he hath dropt the affair of Titus, their Biſhop, 1 in 

1 his Tranſlation. 


+. caſe 


the Temple 3 — lem. 4 ? 


eaſe them of their burthens, that they might 
proceed more lightly, and with leſs impedi- 
ment in their journey to Heaven ). 


Bur Socrates, the Hiſtorian, tells 1 us, that 
he Impoſed a tax or tribute, proportioned to 
every man's circumſtances, on all who 
would not ſacrifice :. This was perſecution. 
in form: And yet he did not ſtop here; but 
. proceeded to ſtill greater extremities. 


Trovcn he did not perſecute to death 


ED by Laws, that being directly contrary to his 


Edicts of toleration, which he had with ſo 
much vanity and frequency repeated; yet 
he connived at the fury of the People, and 
the brutality of the Governors of provinces; 
who, during his ſhort reign, brought ma- 
ny martyrs to the ſtake, For he put ſuch 
into Governments, whoſe inhumanity and 
blind zeal for their country-ſuperſtitions 
were moſt diſtinguiſhed, And when the ſuf- 
fering Churches preſented their complaints 
to him, he diſmiſſed them with cruel ſcofts ; 
telling them *, . their Ron directed them 


Ep. xliii. Recthe. * Hi. Ecel 1. iii. c. 1 3 


Greg. Naz. i. Orat. cont. Jul. Socrat. Eccl. Hiſt, 
L ii. . 1 | 
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to ſuffer without murmuring. So that we 
have little reaſon to doubt what the Anci- 
ents ſay of his declared intention (had he 
returned victorious from the Perſian war) 
to ſubject the whole Chriſtian world to the 
| honeſter perſecution of fire and ſword . 


| _ Tuxsx were the efforts of the Emperor 
Julian to ſubvert Chriſtianity. However he 
took care to avoid the abſurdity of our mo- 
dern Apoſtates, who are for aboliſhing the 
Faith in which, like him, they have been 
bred, without ſubſtituting any other? eligion 
in its ſtead. Julians attempts ww deſtroy 

| Chriſtianity did not precede, but went hand 

in hand with, his projects to W and re- 
form Paganiſm. | 


He wrote and he preached | in perſon, in de- 
fence of Gentile ſuperſtition: and has him 


e Jul. Ruff. Eccl. Hiſt. 


J. i. c. 36. How well all this agrees with what the Au- 


of the Characteriſtics ſays of Ribas, in the following 


words, I need not ſay [ Julian] was a great reſtrainer 

of Perſecution, and would allow of nothing further than a 

Reſumption of Church-lands and publick Schools; without 

any attempt on the goods or perſons, even of thoſe who 

branded the State- Religion, and made a merit of affront- 
ing the public Morſbip. Vol. I. p. 25. 4 Edit. 
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ſelf acquainted us with the ill ſucceſs of 
his Miniſtry ©. Of his controverſial writ- 
ings, his anſwerer Cyr:] hath given us a large 
ſpecimen; by which we ſee he was equal- 
ly intent to recommend Paganiſm and to 
diſcredit Revelation. 21 


His reformation of gentile Superſtition 
turned upon theſe points, 1. To hide the 
abſurdity of its traditions by moral and phi- 
Joſophic allegories l. Theſe he found pro- 
vided for him, principally, by philoſophers 
of his own ſe, the Platoniſts. For they, 
not without the aſſiſtance of the other ſets 
of Theiſts, had, ever fince the appearance 
of Chriſtianity, been refining the Theology 
of paganiſm, to oppoſe it to that of Reve- 
lation; under pretence, That their new in- 
vented allegories were the ancient ſhirit of 
the letter, which the firſt poetical divines 
had thus convey'd to poſterity. A noble 
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deſign! of which ſome Letters, lately pub- 
liſhed, concerning Mythology, will give the 
reader a very tolerable idea. 


2. He then attempted to correct the mo- 


rals of the Pagan prieſthood, and regulate 
their manners on the practice of the firſt 
Chriſtians. In his Epiſtle to Arſacius, he 


not only requires of them a perſonal beha- 


viour void of offence ; but that they reform 
their houſhold on the fame principle: He 
directs that they who attend at the altar 
ſhould abſtain from the theatre, the tavern, 
and the exerciſe of all ignoble profeſſions: 


That in their private character they be meek 
and humble; but that, in the acts and of- 
fices of We, they aſſume a character 


conformable to the majeſty of the immor- 


tal Gods whoſe miniſters they are. But 
above all he recommends to them the vir- 


tues of charity and benevolence . 


WIXX regard to Diſcipline and Religious 


policy, Nazionzene and Sozomene tell us, he 
eſtabliſhed Readers in Divinity; directed the 
order and parts of the divine offices con- 


„ 


* Ep. * Age aul 3 7 ahaerias. Frazmen- 
tum Oationis Epiſtolzve. 
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the Temple f Jeruſalem. 35 


ſtituted a regular and formal ſervice, witli 


days and hours of worſhip; preſcribed ini- 


tiatory and expiatory rites; founded hoſpi- 


tals for the poor, monaſteries for the de- 
vout, and enjoined a courſe of penance for 


the flagitious; and in all things imitated 


the Church diſcipline of that time f. 

Bur the indifference and corruptions of 
Paganiſm, joined to the obſtinacy and per- 
ſeverance of the Chriſtians, kept his project 


from advancing with that ſpeed which his 
malice as well as zeal demanded. So that, 
impatient of delay, he ſtruck out a new and 
daring project to alter the whole face of 
things at once. With this view he planned 
the famous ſcheme of rebuilding the TEM 


' PLE or JERUSALEM, Its final deſtruction 
had been foretold both by Jeſus and the 


Prophets : and it was, as he imagined, re- 


| ſerved for this favorite of the Gods, to give : 


8 the lye to their predictions. 


He had before (in hn of bis ge- 


neral ſcheme of oppoſing Revelation to it- 


ſelf, by ſetting one ſect againſt another) 


written to the Body or tang of the 


4 Greg. Naz. i i, Orat. cont. Jul. Sozom. 1.x v. c. 16. 


28 3 . Jews, 
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Jewss, in which he aſſured them of his pro- 
tection; his concern for their former ill 
uſage; and his fixed purpoſe to ſcreen 
them from future oppreſſion, that they 
might be at liberty, and in a diſpoſition to 
redouble their vows for the proſperity of his 
| : reign. And concluded with a promiſe, that, 
I if he came back victorious from the Perfian 
la ; war, he would rebuild Yeruſalem, reſtore 
| _— them to their poſſeſſions, live with them in 
n the holy City, and join with them in their 
3 W of the Great God of the uni- 


N 1 verſe b. 


1 15 80 that, after this, a propoſal of b 7 
11118 with the Temple, we may well think, would 
| 8 be eagerly embraced by them. Till this Was 


Ab rebuilt, their Religion, as we have ſeen, was 
= in a tate of inanition ; Sacrifices, which were 
1 eſſential to it, being forbid to be offered in 
25 any other place. T. Hence the Jews had attempt- 
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the Temple of Teruſalem, = 2 
ed, more than once, to reſtore it, in defiance 
of the Power to which they were ſubject; firſt, 
in the reign of Adrian, and afterwards, under 
that of Conſtantine : but reaſons of ſtate 
defeated the former attempt, and reafons of 
religion, the latter. Adrian regarded and 
puniſhed it as a rebellion ; Conftantine, as an 
impiety. They were now invited, as good 
ſubhiects and faithful worſhippers of the true 
God, to ſecond the Emperor's defign in re- 
_ them to their city and religion. 


Bur, beſides the principal purpoſe of 
utterly diſcrediting the Chriſtian name, 
there were other auxiliary motives to 51 
him on to a ſpeedy execution. He liked 
the Jews for their bloody ſacrifices, to 
which he himſelf was extravagantly devot- 
ed ; he liked them better for their impla- 
cable hatred to the Chriſtians, in which he 
far outwent them; and he ſoothed his fa- 
mily revenge, in favouring thoſe whom 
Conflantine had perſecuted, and perſecuted | 
for this very attempt. To which we may 
add that which Marcellinus aſſigns as his 


> Chryſoſt adverſ. Judzos, paſſim. 
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principal motive, the glory of atchieving ſo 
bold an enterprige 


Bur Julian, who aimed at higher pur- 
poſes than obtaining the nood-will of the 
Tews, would not intruſt ſo important a de- 
ſign to their inclinations or abilities. He aſ- 
ſumed the care of it himſelf ; and carried 
on the project (as far as it was carried) under 
the Imperial authority. He aſſigned for this 
uſe immenſe ſums out of the public re- 
venue. The ſuperintendancy of it he com- 
mitted to his boſom friend, Alypius*, to 
whom he Joined, for his aſſiſtant, the Go- 
vernor of the province, Alypius was one 
who had been much obliged by Julian,, 
and for this reaſon, as is the nature of princes, 
was as much beloved by him: but their 
ſtrongeſt tye was a congenial malice, and 
equal averſion to the Chriſtian name; qua- 
ities, doubtleſs, for which Ahpius was pre- 
ferred before others to this employment. 
This man, in conjunction with the Jews, 


7 Imperii i memoriam magnitudine « operum pews | 
propagare. Am. Marc. I. iii. c. 1. 
The xxix and xxx® Epiſtles of Juljan are written 
to bim; in the latter of which he calls him, Ade S | 
; wobeirale x2 Ondrw7al, 
4 See the xxix® Epille. 


OO the Temple of Yeruſalm. 39 
and under the ſanction of the Imperial au- 


thority, entered upon the buſineſs. They laid 


in immenſe quantities of materials; they aſ- 

ſembled vaſt numbers of workmen; the Jews, 

of both ſexes, and of all degrees, bore a ſhare 

in the labour: they entered upon the ruins, 
cleared away the rubbiſh, and opened the old | 
foundations. 


Ax account of this attempt (to w wave the 


teſtimony of Chriſtian authors) is tranſmitted 


to us by a contemporary writer, of noble 
extraction, a friend and admirer of Julian, 
and his companion in arms; a man of 5 
fairs, learned, candid, and impartial; 


lover of truth, and the beſt hiſtorian of 


his time; who, although neither ignorant 


of the doctrines, nor bigotted againſt the 
followers of our Faith, yet was ſtrongly | 


attached to the ſuperſtition of his anceſtors, 


and, in one word, a a Pagan Profeſſed and 


declared w. * 


= As there have been critics abſurd enough to ſuſpect 
that Ammianus Marcellinus might be a Chriſtian; it may 


be juſt worth while to quote a paſſage of the celebrated 


Hadrian Valeſius, who, in few words, has well expoſed 
this groundleſs conceit. Petrus Pithæaus ad latus Am- 
“ miani ſui manu ſua notavit, eum Chriſtianum fuiſſe, 
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So much then the moſt ſceptical reader 


muſt be forced to grant, To doubt of this 


” 


propterea quod i in libro xvii. ſeripſit, Anti i/tites quoſ= 


dam provinciales, id eſt, epiſcopos Chriſtianorum, 
parco victo, vili veſte, & demiſſis oculis, perpetuo 
numini veriſque ejus cultoribus ut parcos commendari & 
verecundos. An ideo Ammianus Chriſtianus haben- 
dus eſt, quod Deum Chriſtianorum perpetuum numen, 
id eſt, Deum æternum, & Chriſtianos Antiſtites ve- 
ros perpetui numinis cultores appellat? Quaſi non ve- 
ros perpetui numinis cultores Ammianus vocaverat 
Gentiles ipſos ac ſui ſimiles, quibus quidam etiam 


Chriſtanorum epiſcopi in provinciis ſanctitate vitæ 
& verecundia commendarentur ac placerent. Ita 


c tamen de Ammiano ſenſit & Claudius Chiffetius, cum 


verbis ejus ſupra laudatis, tum aliis leviſſimis conjec- 


turis adductus. Sed qui attente legerit, quæ præter 
cetera in fine libri xiv de Adraſti vel Nemeſi, que 


in libro xvi de Mercurio, quz in libro xxi de nu- 


mine Themidis, de Haruſpicina, de Auguriis, vari- 


iſque artibus futura prænoſcendi, veteres Theologos 
ſuos, & phyſicos, ac myſticos ſecutus ſcripſit: pro- 
fectò fateri cogetur, eum cultui Deum addictum ac 
devotum fuiſſe. Certè de Diis Gentium tanquam de 
ſuis ſemper loquitur; de Chriſtianis ſacris myſteriiſ- 
que non item. Nunquam Chriſtianis ſe adjungit; 


nunquam & nuſquam eorum ſe numero adſcribit; 
& Julianum A. quem ſuum heroa fecit, hanc præci- 


puè ob cauſam mihi videtur toties & tantopere lau- 
dare, quod à religione Chriſtiana ad numinum cultum 
deſciverit. Qua tamen erat prudentia, adeo mo-- 
deſte atque Aae 2 ac nonnumquam « etiam bene vole 
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would be ſubverting the very foundations of 
human credit; and it might as well be que- 


<« de Chriſtianis rebus commemorat, ut aliqui unum ex 
6 noſtris putaverint. Nimirum, ſicuti exiſtimo, vir bo- 
<« nus, integer & ſapiens Religionem Chriſtianam non 

6 ſequi, tuto ſe poſſe intelligebat: eandem Principibus 


„ ſuis acceptam & toto fere orbe Romano diffuſam 
6 palam damnare non audebat, ſed & forſitan religionum 
“ diverſitates non improbavit, perſuaſumque habuit 


& (ſicut ait De notitia Dei Symmachus) una via non 


“& poſſe pervenire ad tam grande ſecretum.“ Pref. in 
Poſter. Am. Marc. editionem. To theſe a thouſand other 
SH proofs might be added. I ſhall content myſelf, at pre- 


lent, with one, taken from thoſe very words which 
Chifflet has given as the ſtrongeſt evidence of his Chri- 


ſtianity, where, ſpeaking of Conſtantius, he ſays, Chri- 
4 ſtianam religionem abſolutam & ſimplicem anili ſu- 
perſtitione conſundens: in qua ſcrutanda perplexius 
6 quam componenda gravius, excitavit diſcidia pluri- 
c ma; quæ progreſla fuſiùs aluit concertatione verbo- 


© rum.” Lib. xxi. cap. 16. By theſe words (as the critics 
obſerve) are doubtleſs meant thoſe two famous party- 
badges, the 5uoxoiG- and dh. Now it ſeems | 


odd, the hiſtorian ſhould charaQerize a temper of mind, 


ariſing from a diſpute of this kind {which has rather the 


appearance of a philoſophic than a popular bigottry) by 
the name of anilis ſuperſtitio. On a ſuppoſition, that 


the cenſurer was a Chriſtian, 'it appears very odd : 


But conſider him as a Pagan, and nothing is more natu- 
ral: He muſt then ſee this queſtion, concerning the 


Son of God, in the fame light he did what their Mytbo- 


boy taught concerning the rn and filiation of 
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ſtioned, whether Cæſar was aſſaulted in the 


Senate, as whether Julian attempted to re- 
build the Temple of Jeruſalem. 


WHAT now was the condition of the 


Church at this juncture ! and how were the 


fears of the good people alarmed! It had n 


combated, and at length triumphed over, 


the prejudices of the People, the arts of the 


| Philoſophers, and the violence of civil Power. 
It had bent the obſtinacy of Superſtition by 


their TY ; which the learned amongſt them ranked 


in the firſt claſs of their aniles ſuperſtitiones. It is 


true, Ammianus thought more reverently of the 
Cbriſtian martyrs than the famous philoſophic Em- 
peror had formerly done (who called their virtue a 
mere brutiſh obſtinacy, NN cr RIg. Lib. xi. $ 3.) 
for he ſays of them, — Qui deviare a Religione 
* compulli, pertulere cruciabiles pœnas, aduſque glo- 


c rioſam mortem intemerata fide progreſſi nunc Mar- 


“ tyres appellantur.“ Lib. xxii. cap. 11. But Antoni- 
nus was entirely ignorant of the Chriſtian religion: We 
have ſhewn above what kept him from the knowledge 


of it. The Hiſtorian knew it well, as appears from the 
character he gives it, of abſoluta & ſimplex; and the 
dying in defenſe of ſuch a religion could not but be, in 
in his opinion, mors glorioſa: he being, as appears 
throughout his hiſtory, a religious T heiſt, and untainted 
with the Naturaliſim of Tacitus; for Chriſtianity had 
produced this good effect in the quarter of its ene- | 
mies, that it had entirely diſcredited the ſchools of Stra- 
to and 6 picurus, as Julian himſelf informs us. 5 


: 1 0 


8 
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the ſuperior force of miracles : It had con- 


founded the meretricious confidence of Gre- 


cian Sophiſtry, by the ſimple majeſty of 


Truth; and had wearied out the rage of ty- 


og by conſtancy and contempt of ſuffer- 
But it was now ſummoned to a ſeverer 


trial, and puſhed upon the very criſis of its 
fate. Its enemies, ſupported by the whole 


power of the Empire, had brought a deci- 


ſive ſcheme to its projection; a ſcheme that 
was to reflect eternal diſhonour upon the _ 


Oracles of Truth. The credit of God's 


Servants, the authority of his Word, and the 
very pretenſions of Revelation were all vi- 
tally intereſted in the event. The long 
ſtruggle between SUPERSTITION and RE- 
'LIGION Was now to be finally decided. 
The God of the Chriſtians was publicly 


challenged: his power was defied to protect 


His diſpenſation againſt this impending 
ſtroke. Deſtitute of all human aid, their 


only reliance was on Heaven. And no 
Believer, but muſt conclude, that God 


would indeed interpoſe to vindicate the 
character of his Son: no Man, but muſt 
confeſs, that to ſupport a Religion like this, 


was an occaſion worthy the interpoſition of 


the Lord of all things. 


WELL, 


44 Of Fulian's Attempt to rebuild 

Wear, the impious attack was made; 
and the expected ꝰ protection afforded. The 
ſame great and impartial hiſtorian, who ac- 


quaints us with the attempt, informs us like- 


wiſe of the defeat. His account is in theſe 
words: Julian (having been already thrice 
« Conſul) taking Salluſt, Prefect of the ſe- 
ce yeral Gauls, for his Collegue, entered a 


a fourth time on this high magiſtracy. It 
5 appeared ſtrange to ſee a private man aſ- 


« ſociated with Auguſtus : a thing, which, 


« fince the Conſulate of Diocleſian and 

cc Ar; Hcbiullus, hiſtory afforded no example of. 
And although his ſenſibility of the many 
and great events, which this year was 
likely to produce, made him very an- 
<« xjo0us for the future, yet he puſhed on the 

various and complicated preparatives for 
* this expedition with the utmoſt applica- 
bh tion; and having an eye in rr quare. 
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the Tune of Peruſalem. —— 
<« ter, and being defirous to eternize his 
„ reign by the greatneſs of his atchieve- 
te ments, he projected to rebuild, at an im- 


te menſe expence, the proud and magnifi- 


cent Temple of Jeruſalem; which (after 


many combats, attended with much blood- 


© ſhedon both ides, during the ſiege by Veſ- 


e pafian) was, with great difficulty, taken 


< and deſtroyed by Titus. He committed the 
conduct of this affair to ALVPIVUS of An- 


fioch, who formerly had been Lieutenant 
« in Britain. When, therefore, this Aly- 


Pius had ſet himſelf to the vigorous execu- 


« tion of his charge, in which he had all 
< the aſſiſtance that the Governor of the 
province could afford him, horrible balls 
© of fire, breaking out near the foundations, 
with frequent and reiterated attacks, ren- 
e (ered the place, from time to time, inac- 
* ceſſible to the ſcorched and blaſted work- 
emen; and the victorious element continu- 
.< ing, in this manner, obſtinately and re- 


e ſolutely bent, as it were, to drive them 


* to a diſtance, Alypius thought beſt to give E 
© over the enterprize p. ; 


7 Jukanus j jam ter Conſul aſcito in S tra- 


bez Salluſtio, Præſecto per Gallias, quater ipfe ampliſ- 
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Tuus did the vigilance of Providence 
not only vindicate the honour of our 
holy faith in the open view of all men, 
but, in its goodneſs, ſecured the memory 
of this atrocious act by the teſtimony of 
the moſt unexceptionable Witneſs. For were 
_ Infidelity itſelf, when it would evade the force 
of evidence, to preſcribe what qualities it 
expected in a faultleſs teſtimony, it could in- 
vent none but what might be found in the 
| hiſtorian here produced. He was a Pagan, 


ſimum inierat n & videbatur novum, ad- 
junctum eſſe Auguſto privatum, quod poſt Diocleſanum 
& Ariſtobulum nullus memincrat geſtum. Et licet ac- 
cidentium varietatem ſollicita mente præcipiens, multi- 
plicatos expeditionis apparatus flagranti ſtudio perurge- 
ret: diligentiam tamen ubique dividens, imperi:que ſui 
memoriam magnitudine operum geſtiens propagare, am- 
bitioſum quondam apud Hieroſoly mam templum, quod 
poſt multa & interneciva certamina, obſidente Veſpaſia- 
no poſteaque Tito, ægre eſt expugnatum, nſtaurare ſum- 
ptibus cogitabat immodicis: negotiumque maturandum 
Alypio dederat Antiochenſi, qui olim Britannias cura- 
verat pro Præfectis. Cum itaque rei idem fortiter in- 
ſtaret Aly pius, juvaretque provinciæ Rector, metuendi 
globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris aſſultibus 
_ erumpentes, fecere locum exuliis aliquoties operantibus 
inacceſſum : hocque modo clemento deſtinatius re- 
pellente, ceſſavit cen. Amm. Marc. lib. Iii. 
. 


Re the Temple of erufulom. 2. 
and fo not prejudiced in favour of Chriſti- 
anity: He was a dependent, a follower, 
and a profound admirer of Julian, and fo 
not inclined to report any thing to his dif- 
honour : He was a lover of truth, and fo 
would not relate what he knew, or but ſuſ- 
pected, to be falſe: He had great ſenſe, 
improved by the ſtudy of philoſophy and 
knowledge of the world, and ſo would 
not eaſily ſuffer himſelf to be deceived : He 
was not only contemporary to the fact; 
but, at the time it happened, reſident near 
the place: He recorded the event not on its 
firſt report, when, in the relation of jour- 
nalary occurrences, much falſhood blends 
itſelf with truth; but after time and enqui- 
Ty, which ſeparates this impure mixture, had 
confirmed what was real in the caſe: He 
related it not as an uncertain report or hear- 
ſay, with diffidence; but as a notorious 
fact, at that time, no more queſtioned in 
Ala, than the project and ſucceſs of the 
 Perfian expedition: He inſerted it not for 
any partial purpoſe; in ſupport or confuta- 
tion of any ſyſtem; in defence or diſ- 
credit of any character: He delivered it 
in no curſory or tranſient manner, nor in 
a looſe or private memoir ; but gravely 
and 
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48 Of Julian's Attempt to rebuild 
and deliberately, as the natural and ne- 
 ceſlary part of a compoſition the moſt uſe- 
ful and important, a general Hiſtory of the 


Empire; on the complete performance of 
which the author was ſo intent, that he 


exchanged a court life, for one of ſtudy 
and contemplation ; and choſe Rome, the 
great repoſitory of theſe materials, for the 
: pre. of his retirement, 


Bur the evidence given by the adver- 


faries of our faith to the truth of this il- 
luſtrious miracle does not reſt upon a ſingle 
' Witneſs : I propoſe to ſhew, that even Ju- 
LIAN himſelf, whoſe impiety brought this 
diſgrace upon Paganiſm, has confeſſed the 
hand by which he was overcome; though _ 


with that obſcurity, and confuſion of tongue, 
which always attends the graceleſs ſhame of 


an impenitent offender. 


Axp I ſhall be the fuller i in wenig ” 
the value of this teſtimony, as it hath hi- 


therto, I think, been entirely overlooked, 
and, by reaſon of its affected diſguiſe, paſs 0 8 
the critics unobſerved. 


1 have already Feen notice of his Letter 


5 to the community of the Fews. From that | 


Part 5 


the Temple of Jeruſalem. 49 
part of it, wherein he informs them how 
he had puniſhed thoſe who had given their 
people unjuſt vexation, it appears to have 


been written early in his reign ; on his firſt 


coming to Conflantinople, when he purged the 


city and palace of-ſpies, informers, and the 


like peſts of a corrupted Court?, The prin- 


4 Sozomene takes notice of this letter, PE Tale * 


| us 49] xn auTay 19} awry 5 T6 N lege 
Av, ed N "aig aurs N ths aur? Pacindas. Not- 


withſtanding which, thoſe who have conveyed it to us 
from antiquity, have ſtampt this mark of doubt and ſuſpi- 


cion on the face of it, ei yv1o1@y». Without queſtion, they 
believed it to be forged by the Feros. The writer of it 


Calls the injuries offered to the Jews, impious; as if they 
: Were A holy nation — Kai 25 TMs U H que nus | | 


ariCyua &, SE 510m : that he had preci- 
pitated the Delators into horrible dungeons with his 


own hands, 8s wo &yw e weeolv inals Ma , 
eis Habe; & Sag dt. He calls the Patriarch his Bro- 


ther, & d "Io * aidioiuurale maleaggxhv. 
and promiſes, that, when he had reſtored their City, he 
would come thither, and live and worſhip with them. 
All theſe the Critics conceived to ſmell ſtrongly of impoſ- 


ture. But what probably moſt confirmed their ſuſpicions, 

vas the uſe the Jews made of it, to evade a miracle that 
ſo much humbled them: We ſee it only promiſes their 
_reſtoration after his Perſian expedition. And one R. 
David Gans, of the ſixteenth century, in the ſecond 


part of his book, called Zamach, quoted by Wagenſei- 


lius, in his Tela ignea Salanæ, p. 231. appears to have 
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: Of Julians Attempt to rebuild 


cipal deſign of it is to tell them of his 
Purpoſe to rebuild their city, on his return 


made this very uſe of it. © Julianus Cæſar præcepit ut re- 
© ſtitueretur Templum ſanctiffimum, magno cum de- 
«c core & pulchritudine, buicque rei ipſe ſumtus ſup- 
* peditavit, Verum ccelitus impedimentum injectum 


<«< eſt ne perhceretus fabrica, NAM 1 Ceſar | in el Per- 
0 ſico periit.“ 


But what Ereg. Nets in his Gd n | 


tells us of the conference that followed this letter, 
plainly ſhews it to be genuine. Julian, he fays, af- + 


ſured the leaders of the Zews, he had diſcovered, from 
their ſacred books, that the time of their reſtora- 
tion was at hand. UinbegGav ts de cu F map aun; 


BSN % Doroppy roy, we vuy a voroxeiοο ea 
sb eig Thu faulay. * vewv de αναN, N F 
| Wwalgaw! T0 1K94TO- dvaviwonc% x, Jorveg uri optu©- 1 
vols hf vl Mi. — It is not a mere cu- 
rioſity to enquire, what Prophecy it was, that Julian 


perverted; becauſe it tends to confirm the truth of Na- 
⁊ianzens relation. I have ſometimes thought it might 


poſſibly be the words of the Septuagint, in Dan. ix. 27. 


Tull Nei d oh Y vl terpwor. The ambiguity 
of which Julian took the advantage of (againſt hel- 


leniſtic Fews, who, it is probable, knew no more of 


the Original than himſelf) as ſignifying, the Tribute ſhall 
be 9151-11 to the deſolate, inſtead of, the con ſummatron ſhall 


be poured upon the deſolate, For the letter in queſtion = 
tells us, he had remitted their tribute; 2nd by fo do- 


ing, we ſee, was for paſſing himſelf upon them for * 
kind of ſecond Cyrus. 


All this e is to ſays the authenticity of the letter, 5 
from 


the truth of Nazianzer's relation, and this conjecture 


concerning the prophecy Fulian pretended to go up- 


on) ſeems greatly to be ſupported by what the Chriſtian 


writers ſay of the behaviour of the Jews while the pro- 
ject was in agitation. Socrates tells us, that they me- 


naced the Chriſtians, and threatened to treat them as 


they themſelves had been treated by the Romans. L. iii. 


c. 20. — Coe I mis Meioiavors Enedervuoay fs, 


N CNY oid re u autav, im ανν,e¾freg m0 ante . 
cen, de aun meg, Pura. nHAcm Dmirovlarr 
And Rufinus ſays, they were as vain as if they had had 
a Prophet of their own at their head. And this they 


might well be, when they had an Emperor who pro- 


miſed to live and worſhip with them, and ſet himſelf 


up for the Reſtorer foretold by their Prophets. 


There is only onè thing in the Letter, which re- 
mains to be accounted for; and that is the ſtrange boaſt 


he makes of his perſonal atchievement, in thru/t- 
ing down the Delators into dungeons with his own hands - 


in which the Imperial character 13 fo little preſerved, 


that the learned M. de la Bleterie is almoſt tempted, 


on this ſingle circumſtance, to give up the Letter for 
a ſorgery. But he here forgets what he himſelf bad 
before mentioned of the ſtrange eſcapes of this fantaſtic 
Monarch. < Saint Gregoire Nazianze dit, que Julien 
„ chaſſoit à coups de pid & de poing de pauvres gens 
« qui venoient lui demander des graces. Ces pauvres 


gens (ſays M. de la Bleteriz) pouvoient bien Etre des 


«6 DELATEURS.” Vie de Julien, p. 314.7 20 Edit. 
Sx was 


the Temple of Yeruſalem. Ty 


from the Perfian war. And without doubt 
he then intended to defer the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Jewiſb religion till that war 
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il | 52 Of Julian's Attempt to rebuild : 

| l | was at an end. But his various attacks upon 
1 Chriſtianity not ſucceeding to his hopes, he 
| grew enraged by his defeat, and reſolved 
ik to put this laſt effort of his malice 1 in imme- 

| ; q — diate execution. 

1 18 

k | 5 Wr may be aſſured, this Leer hud- 
i l ö by brought the principe! fewws, from all quar- ; 
1 ters, to Court. The manner in which he 
1 appeared to intereſt himſelf in their quar- 


rel, could not but perſuade them, that the 
Apoſtate from Chriſtianity was become 
more than half a Proſelyte to Judaiſm. 
While he, on his part, flattered himſelf, 
that thoſe who adhered ſo obſtinately to 
bloody ſacrifices might be N cajoled into 
Idolatry. 


TuEsE, apparently, w were the men, whom, 
Chryſoteme and Gregory Nazianzen tell us, 
he called tbgether, to enquire, Why they 
did not offer ſacrifices as the Law directed ; 
at a time when the Empire ſtood ſo much in 
need of the divine protection, and the Em- 

peror was ſo well diſpoſed to implore it 
from every quarter. They replied, that it 
was not lawful to ſacrifice but in the Temple 
of Jeruſalem only. This was what He would 
be at: So he took the advantage of their 
55 anſwer, 


was to give the lye at once to all the Pro- 
| phets and Meſſengers of God. 


For we are by no means to ſuppoſe him ; 


ſo ignorant as not to know what the 
Lau, in this caſe, required. That very let- 


ter to the Community plainly inſinuates he 


knew it. His acquaintance with Scripture 


muſt have informed him of it: for if 


there was any part to which he would give 
greater attention than the reſt, it was the 


Ritual of ſacrifices, a ſpecies of worſhip, 


to which he was inordinately addicted. 


Beſides, in his Diſcourſe againſt the Chri- 


ſtian Religion, he occaſionally, but in ex- 
preſs words, declares, it was of the nature 


of the Moſaic Law, to offer ſacrifices at 
Jeruſalem only. But as this diſcourſe was 


written ſome time after that conſultation, 
I would lay the leſs weight upon it, 


How VER, no one, I think, can doubt, 


but that the whole Conference was a Farce; 
that Julian only wanted a ſcreen for his 
malice ; and that the pretence of procur- 


u 5 3 of ET ra Fvolay 1 de, Nv des- 


5 ö Tis TeezoaAnu, aur! Tir s Nele . apud Cy- 


1 ril. p- 0s owe Ed. 3 
E 4. ing 


the Temple of Jeruſalem. 12 
anſwer, to facilitate his ſecret purpoſe; which 
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54 Of Fulian's Attempt to rebuild 

ing the means of their interceſſion with the 
God of the Univerſe, for the proſperity of the 
Empire, was no other than a decent cover for 
putting this laſt effort of his rage in preſent 


execution. The Jews eagerly fell in with his 


project; and the iſſue Was as we have re- 
lated i it. 


Tus great event happened 1 in the ben : 
ning of the Year cccLx111, as appears from 
the expreſs words of Ammianus Marcellinus, 


quoted above. Julian, who then wintered 


at Antioch, was preparing for his Perfian 
expedition ; for which he did not ſet out till 
the month of March. So unexpected a 


traverſe, we muſt ſuppoſe, would be imme- 


diately carried to him*, with all the cir- 
cumſtances that attended it: Alyp:us could 


not but aſſure him, that it was impracticable 


to perſiſt in the attempt ; and that his agents 
were utterly incapable of ſpeedily renewing 


it. What his firſt ſentiments were, on this 


occaſion, we have no certain or particular = 
account: how he reſented the diſgrace in his 


cooler hours, I am now going to ſhew. 


"Tuzxe ! Is, amongſt the writings of Ju- 
lan, a notable fragment of an Oe, or 


s ra ra Axsc- NM ING Theod. I. iii. c. 20. 


if Ep! i/tle, 


the Temple of 7 er ufalem. 55 


Fpifle, call it which you will, firſt given 


us by Petavius, wherein the Emperor, with 
great abilities and learning, preſcribes and 
marks out a method to reform . 


and ſet it up for a Nival to the Goſpel, i 
= Ne plauſible pretences to piety and vir- 
This, and his books againſt the Chri- 


7 Religion, were the two maſter wheels of 
the ſame machine: the one to degrade Chri- 
ſtianity, the other to advance Superſtition: 
and therefore it is no wonder we find them 
written at the ſame time. St. Jerom exprelly 
| lays, that the books againſt our holy Faith 
were compoſed during the Perſian expedi- 
tion. Libanius, indeed, intimates, they 
were written in his winter quarters at An- 
rioch. Their accounts may be eaſily recon- 
ciled, in ſuppoſing that part to be plan- 
ed and begun before his remove. Ho. - 
ever, that zheſe directions for the reforma- 
tion of Paganiſm were as late as the Perſian 
expedition, we have the author's own word, 
where, ſpeaking of the cuſtomary honours 
paid to the Gods, he ſays ---- © which not 
© THREE years, nor three thouſand have 


2s eſtabliſhed; but all paſt ages, mon 


s Ep. bcxxiii. ad Magnum Oratorem. 


1 1 


86 Of Fulian's Attempt to rebuild 
* all the nations upon earth.“ By the 
three years he evidently alludes to his reſto- 
ration of Idolatry ; which, at any time 

ſooner than the Perſian expedition, was 

not intitled to ſo high a date. For he 
was firſt ſaluted Auguſtus in the ſpring of the 
year cx, and the Perfian expedition was 
in the ſpring CCCLX111, 5 


Ar this time, therefore, ys had well 
digeſted his defeat at Jeruſalem. What effects 
it left upon his temper, the following paſ- 
ſege of this fragment will inform us; where, 

after having juſtified the Gods for ſuffering . 
their temples, images, and moſt devout 

worſhippers to be injuriouſly treated, he 
proceeds thus: --- © Let no man, therefore, 

© becauſe he hath ſeen or heard of thoſe who : 
have inſulted their images and temples, 
entertain any doubts concerning their ſu- 
* perintendency. For this reafon too, let 
them not think to delude us with their 
* ſophiſtry, nor terrify us with the cry of 
Providence. For, the Prophets amongſt 
© the Jews who fo much — us with 


"4; nes by eue ehre, gx zu ale meas, 232 wag 
Mü wa de 6 TeoAobuy tay GY Taos mi Ths vis 
Toei. p. 294. Spanh. Ed. 1 5 


o 


the Temple of Jeruſalem, 57 : 


« theſe diſaſters, what will they ſay to their 
« own Temple? that Temple of theirs, which 
& has been now a third time deſtroyed , and 


« js not raiſed again to this day. I ſay not 


* this to upbraid them; for I myſelf, after 
e ſo long a deſolation, would have rebuilt it, 
e in honour of the God which was there wor- 
0 ce ſhipped. But I now mention it only as I 
was willing to ſhew, that nothing human 
e is exempt from the injuries of time. As 

e to the Prophets, who write in this manner, 

they merely rave, and cant to the capaci- 


The learned J. A. Fabricius thinks this ei c ye. 

& includes the defeat of Julian's attempt to rebuild 
the Temple; and fo, in his Lux Evangelii, he brings it 

to prove Julian's own acknowledgment of the miracle: 

in which he has been followed by M. de la Bleterie and 
others. But 1. Defeating an attempt to rebuild cannot, 
in any known figure of ſpeech, be called the overthrow 

of a building. 2. *EyegopYos 5 dd vud can never be 
ſaid of a building deſtroyed but two months before. In 


aà word, Fabricius is miftaken ; the three ſubverſions 


here meant, were — that by the Afjrians, — that by 

Herad, the ſon of Antipater, — and that by Veſpaſian. 
And though Herad's demolition of it was only in order 
to rebuild it, yet it was ſuch a one as Julian might pro- * 
perly enough urge for the ſupport of his argument, a- 
gainſt an objection, that ſuppoſed ability amongſt the 
qualities to be looked for in the domicile of the true God 
which the Pagan temples not having, were concluded to 
belong to the falſe. —Or it may poſſibly be, that, inſtead 


of Herod's demolition, he might allude to the Prophana- 
tion of it by Sutiochus, as a learned F riend ſuggeſts. 
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0 1 of dreaming old women. Not that 


<« I would inſinuate, the God they worſhip 


« js not great and mighty: but this I ſay, he 


* hath no good Prophets, nor Interpreters of 
his will, amongſt them. The reaſon is, they 


ct never applied themſelves to purge and puri- 
e fy the mind in the circle of human ſcience, f 
nor tried to open their eyes which igno- 
te rance had faſt cloſed, nor ſtrove to drive 


0 away the darkneſs in which they lay involv- 


* ed: but are as men, who through miſts or 1 


clouds ſee the great light of heaven * nei- 


<< ther clearly nor diſtinctly, and miſtake that 
s ethereal ſplendor for an impure terreſtrial 
« fire; and ſtark blind to all Nature work 


ing round them, roar out with frantic ve- 


* hemence, Fear and tremble, ye inhabitants 
« of earth ! Fire, kebtening, the fword, - 


« darts, death, and all the frightful words 
that expreſs that one deſtructive property 


« of FIRE. But of theſe things it is more 


© expedient to ſpeak in private, where we 
% may ſhew, how much theſe maſters of 


w ulian, by Ode iy a, means the Sun, as before, 


Oer ptyars the God of 250 univerſe, For, Pas xabagov 


which follows, was, I believe, never uſed by theſe F eke 


Platoniſts, for a terreſtrial fire, it being the term they 


gave to their holy light, or the a9mnlor "Ayanua. Ju- 
| Han thought nothing more holy than the Sun. He did 

not add the article, becauſe he is here exprefling the idea 
of the miſtaken beholder, — a great Ught, tho”, by that, 


he himſclt mount, the great light, 


« wiſdom 


ttt Str on 
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ON wiſdom, who pretend to be ſent from 


- M8 God, are inferior to our Poets“. 


Tus maden who conſults the fragment : 


from whence this long paſſage is tranſcribed, 
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will perceive, that it is a mere digreſſion. 


But if it were foreign to his ſubject, we ſhalt 
ſee it concerned a matter very intimate to his 


thoughts. The perſecuted Church of Chri/ 


was, at this time, triumphant, and Judly ex- 


ulting in the divine protection ſo miracu- 


louſly afforded it. The Apoſtate, when the 
power of the Empire failed him, had re- 
_ courſe to this laſt expedient, the arms of ca- 
lumny, to vent his rage, and cover the ſhame = 
of his diſappointment. And then it was that, + 
_ exchanging the Imperial for the Sophift's 
Throne*, he compoſed the two Diſcourſes 
mentibngd above. Now, to be altogether 
_ filent on a ſubject, that was plainly the occa- 
fion of his writing, would have been an affe- 
Ration that had rather betrayed, than cover- 
ed, his ſelf- conviction. On the other hand, 


the Soldier's pride of heart, the Sophiſt's 


contempt for his adverſaries, and the Mo- 
| narch's delicacy for the imperial dignity, 


would not ſuffer him to enter on a for- 


mal altercation. Beſides, in this caſe, he 
muſt either have confeſſed or denied the 
Fact. The one would have completed the 
triumph of his Adverſaries, and the other 


z 22 Jeovey Twas Inf pake (i % Gagat. 
offended 
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offended the ingenuity of his Friends. He 


therefore choſe a middle way: and, under 


ſhew of condemning the denunciations of 
theJewiſh Prophets againſt paſt Idolatries, as 
the ravings of enthuſiaſm, he covertly repre- 
ſents the triumphs of the Church, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, as the workings of the fame 
ſpirit upon the ground of a natural event. 


Fon, taking occaſion (tho? the ſubje& of 
the work before us was the reformation of 
Paganiſm) to vindicate that Worſhip from 
the diſhonours it had from time to time ſuf- 
fered, in the overthrow of its temples and 
idols, he obſerves, that thoſe who exulted 
moſt in its diſgraces, the Jewiſb prophets 
(whoſe writings, indeed, abound. with ex- 
clamations and denunciations on the folly of 
idolatry, the impuiſſance of idols, and the 
deſtruction to which both were devoted) had 


of all men the leaſt reaſon to triumph; ſince 


their own TEMPLE had been thrice deſtroy- 
ed, and at that very time lay in ruins. This 
leads him to the ſubject he wanted covertly 
to touch upon: he therefore adds, that he 
ſpoke this out of no ill-will to the commu- 
nity of the Jeus, for that he was himſelf 
defirous of rebuilding their Tem Ws No, but 

only to convince them that Ather the over- 
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= of their Temple, nor the Temples of 


Paganiſm, was the ſentence of divine wrath 


upon them, but the natural condition of 
earthly things. And, enraged at the contrary 


principle, which Gera theſe exultations 


in the chriſtian Church, he attempts to ſhew, 
in the character he gives of the jewiſh Pro- 
phets, which he truſted the intelligent rea- 
der would apply to the chriſtian Miniſters, 


that it was the iflue of ignorance and ſuper- | 


ſtition. Theſe Prophets he repreſents as de- 
x ſpiſing human ſcience, and acting upon the 


principles, and preaching to the capacities 


of ignorant and ſuperſtitious women. But, 


leſt this ſhould not ſufficiently mark his pur- 


poſe, by an elegant ſimilitude, in which 


he employs his favourite idol, the Sun, to 

ſhew the root of theſe ſuperſtitions to be the 
ignorance of nature *, he makes thoſe, whom 

he ſuppoſes under it illuſions, to cry out in 
the very exclamations that chen reſounded 

from one end of the Chriſtian world to the 


other, Fear and tremble, ye inhabitants of 


earth Fire, Ii ghtning, the ford, darts, 
death, and all the frightful words (fays he) ” 


£ And for a further purpoſe, which will be explained 

when we come to ſpeak of the accounts which the Chri- 
ſtians of that time give us of this miracle. | 

5 which 
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which expreſs that one deſtrufive property of 
Fire. But as if now he had run riot, he 
ſuddenly checks himſelf, and obſerves, that 
this was a ſubject properer for a private au- 

dienee: yet, concluding with a contem- 
ptuous parallel, he once again drops the 
maſk, and turns his diſcourſe from the Jew- = 
iſh prophets, which had been hitherto his 
cover, directly to the Chriſtian teachers, whom 
he had indeed all along attacked under it: 
but now more openly calls e 7 de & Oe 
 Atyay didgoxzaru, thoſe maſters of wiſdom 
Fretending to be ſent from God. 


On this expoſition of the paſſage, let me ; 
| juſt make the following remarks. 


I. I we 8 the a con- 


tained in it as indefinite, nothing can be more 
disjointed or abſurd”, The Chriſtians of that 


Tt evidently appeared to 6 ſo to the ingenious 

M. de la Bleterie, who conſidered the paſſage only in 
this view: therefore, to fave the honour of the writer, 
he condemns the man, and turns the defect of the com- 

poſition to a charge on the prevarication of the com- 

poſer : „On voit ici [ſays he, in his excellent hiſtory 

of this Emperor, p. 399. ] que Julien loin de con- 
s clure de ce qui ẽtoit arrive a Jeruſalem la verite de la 

Religion Chretienne, en inferoit que la revelation Ju- 

« n Etoit fauſſe. Etrange effet de la prevention. — 
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time were wont to draw an argument of the 
impuiſſance of Polytheiſm from the repeat- 
ed diſgraces the heathen temples and their 
idols had ſuffered in every period of the 
world. Julian undertakes to ſolve this ob- 
jection; but, inſtead of directing his anſwer 
to the Chriſtians, who now make it againſt | 
him, he retorts it upon the Jews, who, ma- 
ny ages ago, had made it againſt others. 
Theſe he wantonly provokes at a time his- 
views made them neceſſary to him. Again, 
he. ſpeaks of theſe Prophets with ſuch 
ambiguity and confuſion, that you may ei- 
ther take them for the writers of the Old 
teſtament, or the Heads of the Jewiſh com- 
munity of that time: which no rules of 
good writing can account for, but that which 
allows cautious authors to call one ſyſtem of 
things by the names that belong to another. 
Laſtly, he recounts ſome terrifying excla- 
mations as made by the Prophets, which 
they never did make; and which, tho made 
by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, are, by them, 
applied to the puniſhmegts of an bereafter ; W 


For Julian Joes not infer the falſehood of Pudaiſm from 
their inability to rebuild their own Temple, but from 
tte falſe judgment they were wont, to 1 29 on the de- 

ſtruction of others. 


n 


the Temple of Jeruſalem. 6 8 
Whereas he is ſpeaking of what the wor- 


ſhipers of One God ſay of the diſpenſations 
of Providence here. We muſt conclude 


therefore, that the exclamations, quoted in 
this paſſage, muſt needs be thoſe which the 


recent event at feruſalem had occaſioned. 


1 Taxt the paſſage i in this ſenſe, * 
nothing can be more artful than the con- 


duct of the Imperial Sophiſt. Our Reli- 


gion was at this juncture properly triumph- 10 
ant. It was exulting over Paganiſin in wt ; 


deſtruction of the temple at Daphne ©; ©, 


was exulting over Judaiſm in the vine 
oppoſition to the reſtoration of that at 
JAS ; and over the Apgſtate Emperor 

in the difgraces of both. This ſpirit Julian 
wanted to repreſs and mortify. In the caſe 
of Apollo's temple he had no reaſon to be de- > 


»The Oracle of Apollo in the Temple at Dope near 
Antioch had been for ſome time dumb. When Julian 


came thither, he urged the God himſelf to declare the 
cauſe of his ſilence. The Oracle replied, that he was 


hindered by the bones of St. Baby/as, which were then 


inſhrined in his neighbourhood. "Theſe Julian ordered 
to be removed: And ſoon after the Temple at Daphn? 


was burnt to the ground. The Chriſtians (ſays Sozo- 


men) affirmed it was by lightning from Heaven: but 
the Pagans laughed at this, and ſaid it was fired by the 


Gali leans, 
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"ents: As to that of the God of Iſrael; 


we have ſhewn, it would not bear a pro- 
feſſed mention. How has he conducted his 
diſcourſe ? By retorting upon the Jews, in 


the caſe of their old ruined Temple, the 


: Chriftin objection ariſing from that at Daph- 
ne: which recrimination ſerved a double 
purpoſe ; to introduce what he had to ſay on 
his own baffled attempt, and to ſay it (which 
was the great point) obſcurely and darkly. | 


Thus the chriſtian Triumphs, which he in- 


troduces to ridicule, are fo repreſented as to 
have a more obvious reference to the Tem- 


ple at Daphne, and a covert one to the Tem- 


ple at Jeruſalem, by the choice of ſeveral 


words which neceſſarily extend it to that 
further meaning. And now the retortion on 


the Jeriſb writers will not appear ſo forced 
and unnatural. It was a Chriſtian practice 
to apply the language of the Old teſtament 
to the events of the Goſpel diſpenſation; and 
the confuſion of idols and idolaters being the 
ſtanding ſubject of thoſe writings, we may 
be ſure, the Chriſtians would not fail to ap- 
ply every thing of this nature to the preſent 
_ occaſion. So that thoſe being employed as di- 
vine deciſions to confirm their cauſe, naturally 
became the object of Julian $ reſentment. | 
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35 Tus likewiſe well accounts for the ti- 


tle of Prophets, which he gives theſe Jewiſh 
Writers or Rulers; and for his abuſe of them 


under that hier It was to prevent the 


Reader's ſtopping at Apollo's Temple, when 
it was the writer's purpoſe to lead him ſi- 
lently to that of Jeruſalem: to which only 
the Jewiſh Prophets and their Prophecies 
could have any reference. There is another 
reflexion Julian makes, which relates as lit- 
tle to the deſtruction of the Temple at 

Daphne ; ; and that is where he ſpeaks of 


their 7 ignorance of nature, 7 a aun woo 


ove; abid'o, by which he would inſinuate, 


the readineſs in believing miracles ariſes from 
that ignorance. But he could never intend | 
this obſervation ſhould be applied to Apollo's 
Temple, which he was perſuaded was not 
_ conſumed by lightning. Theſe then we may 
conſider as certain marks of his further 
meaning. And, indeed, if he had it not, 
What reaſon was there for being fo ſhy in 


mentioning that Idol Temple? Its deſtru- 


con did not at all diſtreſs him; as he be- 
lieved it was ſet on fire by the Chri- 
ſtians. But, in the other caſe, he had to 
do with the God of the Chriſtians; and 
he was not yet in an humour, whatever 
3j 
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he might be afterwards, to cry, * 
Galilæe. | 


i= 4. It being now 455 ſeen, that Julian 5 
in this paſſage refers to his defeat, the covert 
manner in which he owns himſelf overcome, 
adds greatly to the weight of it. For no 
ſuſpicion can lye againſt ſo oblique a refer- 
ence to the Fact, even in the opinion of 
thoſe who could ſmell forgery in an open 
and direct confeſſion. An Impoſtor, piouſly 
diſpoſed to procure Julian's teſtimony a- 
gainſt himſelf, would never think of doing 
it ſo obſcurely, as that it ſhould eſcape the 
notice of thoſe whom he principally intend- 
ed to deceive. 


Tuvus far concerning the ArosTATE's 
own teſtimony. But as there were three 
Parties intereſted in this affair, the Pagans, 
the Jews, and the Chri/tians; our evidence 
might be thought defective, if any one of 
them were wanting on fo ſolemn an occa- 
on, - 


WI ſhall therefore, in the next place, 
produce the teſtimony of a famous RABBTI: 
who, tho' late in time, yet compoſed the 
work, from whence the following paſſage is 
taken, on the Traditions and Records of the 

ſeveral 
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feveral ages he writes of. This is the cele- 
brated R. Gedaliab ben Joſeph Jechaja; he 


lived in the fifteenth century, and, in his hi- 


ſes himſelf to this effect: In the days 


< expence, at the command of Julian the 
« apoſtate, was thrown down. The day: 


d tools and inſtruments employed about the 


00 ble a of the Jews ©,” 


In diebus R. Channan & ſociorum ejus, anno cir- 
citer orbis conditi 4349, memorant libri annalium, 
magnum in orbe univerſo fuiĩſſe terre motum, colla- 


lymis, præcepto Czfaris Juliani Apoſtatæ, impenſis ma- 


| lius zdificii liqueſcerent, & amburerentur Judzi multi 


Satanæ, p. 231. 
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ſtory called Schaſſcheleth Hakkabbala expreſ- 


n Channan and his brethren, about 
the year of the world 4349, our Anvals | 
= <« tell us, there was a great earthquake over 
all the earth; by which the Temple which 
e the Jews had raiſed at Feruſalem with vaſt 


after the earthquake, a dreadful fire fell 
„ from heaven, which melted all the iron 


work; and deſtroyed many, nay incredi- 
Iwill make 
two remarks on this teſtimony. 1. The 
Hiſtorian's calling it an earthquake over all 


pſumque eſſe Templum quod ſtruxerunt Judzi Hierofo- 


ximis. Poſtridie ejus diei [quo mota fuerat terra] de 
_ Calo ignis multus cecidit, ita ut omnia ferramenta il- 


atque adeo innumerabiles. n N Tela ignea 


„ the 
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the earth, is in the language of the Jus; and 
the ſame with that of the Evangeliſt, who 


tells us, that at the crucifixion, there was 


darkneſs over all the carth*, 2. His ſpeak- 


ing of the Temple as actually rebuilt, ſhews 


he had not his materials from Pagan or Chri- 


ſtian writers; who are unanimous that no 


more than the foundations were prepared. 
And, as there is no viſible purpoſe why he 
ſhould invent this circumſtance, we muſt 
conclude, he found it thus related in the 


Annals of the Rabbins ; the compolers of 
which might poſſibly draw this concluſion 
from what they found recorded of the con- 


tributions of their People on this occaſion, 
which, according to all accounts, were im- 


moniſe. 3. The hiſtorian ſays, it was at 


the command of Julian; which, without 
bringing Chriſtianity into the queſtion, fup- 
plies his Reader with a plauſible account of 


this viſible mark of the divine diſpleaſure at 


the attempt; and conſequently affords his 


brethren a principle on which they might 
believe the fact confiftently with _ profeſ- 
fion of Judaiſin. 


HEeRE then, for the 1 we ſhall reſt 


our evidence; ON THE CONFESSION | OF 


Luke xxiii, 44. 


OUR 
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©UR ADVERSARIES THEMSELVES: And, 
from the nature of the TESTIMONY, proceed 
to ſome conſiderations on the nature of the 
' FACT, in order to the fuller eſtabliſhment 
of this important truth. 


Ons of the requiſite qualities i in a : fa Ie 
Miracle, that pretends to live and do well, 
is, that the fact on which it riſes, be private, 
obſcure, unconcerning, and remote from 
general obſervation. And tho' theſe cir- 
cumſtances may ſometimes attend a true one; 

yet that is but accidental, and hurts not its 
credit, ſo long as it is accompanied, which 
it ever is, with others, that ſupply their de- 
fects. But for a falſe Miracle to pretend to 
the diſtinction of public notoriety, would be 
too impudent a reliance even on religious 
credulity. To feign a miracle on a civil 
fact, which muſt have paſſed in fight of a 
whole nation, would be rather an attempt to 
put out men's eyes, that to induce their be- 
lief. Hence it is we ſee, the lying wonders 
of him, whoſe coming was after the working of - 
Satan, fo well anſwer the deſcription which 
He, who came with all the power of the Fa- 
ther, hath given us of every — Impoſ⸗- | 
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tor in general, that they love darkneſs rather 


than light, becauſe their deeds are evil. 


Now the Project to rebuild the Temple 
of Jeruſalem was a public tranſaction, the 
moſt notorious and intereſting of that Age. 


Tur Projector was no other then the Em- 


peror of the world himſelf: a circumſtance 


alone ſufficient to draw the attention of the 
World upon it. 


His Attempt projicced. other circum- 


ſtances that would obtrude themſelves even 


on the moſt incurious. The principal Jes 
were called together from all quarters ?: 
Alypius, a man "of the firſt figure, was put 
at the head of the Undertaking : an immenſe 
quantity of materials was laid in; vaſt num- 
bers of workmen were Aembled; and the 


impotent triumphs of the Jews gave an eclat 


to every movement which the reſtleſs tho' 
determined ſpirit of Julian was Bal puſh- 
ing | forward, 


Bm TSTWV P ca [6 "Tudale) W * __ dara- 


ole axsoalic, dnac ts mo5flaſfva mis 37 T 0i- 
| nerd po Puncs tdyAwaay., Of 5 wavlelty ourilton, 


2 Leia & weovpiar cis * oicedo eigQigotles, 


. Hiſt. Eccl. I. iii. c. 20. 


Tur 
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Tur Place contributed no leſs to its no- 


toriety. It was in the centre of the Empire; 


and in the head quarters of the two religious : 
Parties that then divided it, 


Tux Time likewiſe was critical. The re- 
ligious World had juſt ſuffered a ſurpriſing 
revolution. It had been ſuddenly brought 
back from the new Opinions to a profeſſion 
of the old. Yet the diſgraced Religion, by 
courage and conſtancy i in ſuffering, ſtill kept | 
its enemies anxious amidſt all their ſucceſs, 


and fearful amidſt all their power for what 
5 might de the final iſſue. 


Tur Aion too was capitally intereſting : YT 
The defign of the project was to give the 
laſt blow to the credit of Chriſtianity. And 
the honour of the new and old profeſſion = 
was ſtaked on the event. We have ſhewn 
that every body underſtood Julian's purpoſe 
to be no other than to put a public affront 
upon Revelation. - Paganiſm was big with 
15 expectation. 1 5 Church in general was 
alarmed; but the more knowing and pious 
amongſt them, to the very laſt, mocked and 
defied the impiety of the attempt b. 


b Cyrillus, poſt Maximum confeſſorem, Jeroſolymis 
- habebatur epiſcopus: Apertis igitur fundamentis, cal 
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Sven were the various paſſions and inter- 


efts which concurred with the Time and 


Place to engage the attention, and excite the 


impatience of all men for the event. 


Bur now, when full expectation on the 


one fide, and continued alarms on the other, 
| had ſet the world at gaze, the project ſud- 
denly diſappeared. It was as if it had never 


been; and the Temple once more preſented 
itſelf in its old ruins; but with a worſe face, 
of horror and deſolation. A ſurpriſing iſſue 
of ſo much determined Power, and immenſe 


: preparation | ! 


A World, tas. attentive and ed 
could not but be deſirous of knowing the 
cauſe of ſo ſudden a change of meaſures, if 


it were a change of meaſures, that influ- 
_ enced the event. Did the Emperor relent ? 


Did his Agents fail in their obedience ; or 
were the Jews, on better thoughts, intimi- 


ces a adhibita: nihil omnino deerat, quin die 


poſtera, veteribus deturbatis, nova jacerent fundamen- 
ta; cum tamen epiſcopus, diligenti conſideratione ha- 


bita, vel ex his quæ in Danielis Prophetia de tempori- 


bus legerat, vel quod in Evangeliis Dominus prædixerat, 


perſiſteret nullo genere fieri poſſe ut ibi a Judæis lapis 
ſuper lapidem peneretur. Res erat in expectatione.— 


Rufini Hiſt, Ecel, lx. & 27% kee. „ 
dated ? 


the Temple of Seruſalein, 1 ode. 
dated? Was the purpoſe diverted by a Fo- 
A invaſion, or by Domeſtic tumults? Did 


ſome boſtile Barbarian, at that juncture, 
break in upon the Empire; or ſome rebel- 
lious Province ſuſpend and weaken its autho- 


rity? Or laſtly, did the Chriſtians themſelves 


defeat this inſult, by oppoſing force to force? 


One or other of theſe cauſes muſt be given, 

to account, in a natural way, for the defeat: 
and yet the aſtoniſhed Inquirer perceived 
that none of theſe had the leaft ſhare in it. 
The Emperor's hatred to our holy Faith 

| kept increaſing to his death: Alypius's fide- 


lity to his Maſter, and zeal for the old Su- 


perſtition were without bounds ; and the 


mad inſolence of the Jews proved them as 


devoid of fear before, as of ſhame, after the 
event. The Empire, in all other quarters, was 
at peace; and the only enemy it had, in 
. theſe, was the Perſian; who was too much 
alarmed by Julian“ $ preparations, and too 
much taken up in putting its own frontiers 
in a condition of defence, to think of farther 
provoking him by new inroads into the Em- | 


N 


3 na- 


Wuar then would be the ſtate of men's 
minds on this poſture of affairs? Thoſe who 
were more remote, would, in their loſs for 
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2 natural cauſe, be attentive to what was told 
them of a miracle i. And thoſe who were 
on the place would want no means of con- 
vincing their hearers. For nothing was e- 
quivocal. The Directors, the Overſeers, and 
the Agents in this attempt were all ſcattered 
and diſperſed; and, ſurely, by no panic ter- 
ror. An Earthquake, that let looſe a ſubter- 
raneous fire, joined to a Heaven all in flames, 
tore in ſunder the Foundations, deſtroyed the 
Workmen, and burnt up and conſumed the 
Materials. Effects, which were all the ob- 
jects of ſenſe; and, what is more, remained 
ſo for a long time. For many of thoſe who 
ſurvived their fellows, bore about them, the 

_ laſting marks of their puniſhment : And, 
another reli e Revolution coming on, the 


ſite of the Temple was ſuffered to retain that | 


face of ravage and combuſtion, which the 
: nde of W fires N leaves behind 
2 them. . 
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the Temple of Jeruſalem. 77 
IN this account then all Parties muſt 


needs agree. And, by what remains of An- 


tiquity, it appears they did ſo: A conſent, 
not procured in the way whereby falſe re- 


ports of the like kind have ſometimes pro- 


cured it. For this was no trifling event, laid 
in a remote corner, ſeen but by a few pre- 
judiced relators, and accompanied only with 
ambiguous circumſtances: In which caſe, 


partly from contempt of a thing incredible, 
partly from neglect of a thing unintereſting, 
but principally from an indolence that ſhuns 


the trouble of examining, many a Monkiſh 
Tale has made its fortune. But here, had 


the Fact been groundleſs, its falſehood muſt 


have been known to thouſands : and what 
was ſo eaſy to be diſproved, the intereſts of 
| thouſands would have expoſed. Had it been 
ambiguous, it could not have paſſed uncon- 
troverted: for it was not of the nature of 
the miracle procured by the prayers of the 
Thundering Legion, which only gave teſti- 
mony to the ever of Chriſt, a matter a- 


bout which Paganiſm was very indifferent: 


This went to the quick, and expoſed the in- 
potence and falſehood of their idols, a charge 
which always put them out of temper. But 


af they were ſo cold in the cauſe of Super- 
| ſtition 
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ſtition as to need a ſpur to vindicate its ho- 
nour, This they had likewiſe in the triumphs 
and exultations of the Chriſtian Miniſters ; 


who in their Sermons, their Apologies, their 
addrefled both to friends and 


_ Hiſtories, 
enemies, relate the event in all its circum- 
ſtances, call upon the numerous eye-wit- 
neſſes to atteſt the truth, appeal to the 
ſtanding marks of the fact, the traces of a 
dreadful exterminating fire over all the place, 
and on many of the perſons concerned; 
and, laſtly, defy the advocates of Idolatry to 
gainſay the exactnels of their relation. _ 


Sven is the illuſtrious Miracle we have 
here attempted to defend. We have exa- 
mined it on the ſevereſt rules of rational aſ- 
ſent. 
concurrence of happy circumſtances which, 
we might expect, ſhould attend a miracle ſo 
fingular in its nature, and ſo important and 
deciſive in its uſe. 


And we find it eſtabliſhed on that full 


Bur there is one - Se en 


peculiar to it, and, as it crowns all the 
reſt, will deſerve our moſt ſerious regard. 


It is this, that the attempt and the iſſue are 


ſo interwoven with one another, that they 
muſt ſtand or fall together. For ph tka 
allows 


5 be Temple of Feruſalem. 4 


allows that Julian began to rebuild the Tem- 


ple, muſt confeſs the obſtruction came from 


above, becauſe no human impediment ex- 


iſted. And whoever denies the obſtruction 
muſt deny the attempt, becauſe if there was 
no obſtruction of this kind, there was none 
at all: and if there were none at all, then was 
there nothing to be obſtructed. That is, 
Julian never attempted to rebuild the Tem- 
ple; an inference, whoſe ſcepticiſm would 55 


make ſad havock in civil hiſtory. 


Having then ſo well eſtabliſhed as 


Fact, we have little need to inquire into the 
Objections that may be made to it, any fur- 


ther than as we may be led by our own cu- 


riofity, or inclined to gratify the curioſity 
of others, in ſeeing how far the capriciouſ- 
neſs of wanton wit can go in its frolics 


5 puzzle the plaineſt and moſt evident of 
uſeful truths. | : 


SECTION 1. 
I. 


reſts entirely on the truth of this ſuppoſi- 
tion, That the holy Oracles of God haue de- 


clared, that the Jewiſh Temple Joan never 
85 . 


1 


. 


\IR ST. than it may. be objected, f 
„That the credit of the Miracle 
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be rebuilt : For if this were not predicted, 
the reſtoration of it did not impeach the di- 
vine veracity; nor, conſequently, was its ho- 
Nour concerned in fruſtrating the attempt. 
Nov the word of God no where ſays that 
the Jewiſb Temple ſhould never be rebuilt ; | 

.on the contrary, it inſinuates that it ſhould, 
It predicts, in general terms, the total, but 


not final deſtruction of the Temple; and, in 


expreſs words, ſays, That Jeruſalem ſhall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles UNT11 the times 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled. Which imply 
there was to be a period to the deſolation, 

tho! the time be fo obſcurely marked As to 
make the fixing that period uncertain.” 


Tur objection is plauſible, and well * 
ſerves a ſolution. On which account (the 
method of the diſcourſe concurring) it was 
thought proper to obviate it in the very en- 
trance on this Argument: where it is ſhewn, 
from the nature of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
Religions, that the total deſtruction, men- 
_tioned in the Prophecies, neceſſarily im- 
plied a final one: For that, in the order of 
God's diſpegſations, the Jewiſh and the 


Chriſtian Religions could never ſtand toge- 


ther: when This became eſtabliſhed, That 
Was to be done ee But while the Tem- 
ho ple 


the Ck of Jeruſalem. 8 
ple remained, Judaiſm ſtill exiſted : when: 5 
That was overthrown, the Religion fell with 
it; and conſequently muſt riſe again with, 
the Temple's reſtoration. But as it was not 
to riſe while Chriſtianity continued, the 
Temple was never to be reſtored. The con- 
_ ſequence of all is, that, if it were, Chriſtia- 
nity could no longer ſupport its pretenſions, 
nor the Prophets nor Jeſus the truth of their 
predictions. 


II. SrcoRDLx, The teſtimony of Amm. | 
' Marcellinus, deciſive as it is, hath been im- 
peached. It is ſuſpected, * That He is no 
original Evidence ; but hath taken the ac- 
count he gives us, of what then paſſed at---- 
Jeruſalem, from the Chriſtian writers. The 
work in which we find it,: being compoſed ” 
near twenty years after the event, when the 
Fathers had turned what there was of fact 
into a Miracle; and, by their declamatory 


_, eloquence, had made it famous t throughout. 


the now believing Empire.“ 


Tu rs reaſoning abounds with abſurdities: 
but the Objection is not of my invention. 


Ir ſuppoſes Marcellinus to have taken * 
account from the Chriſtian writers, becauſe 


. 
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there were no other to be had : for if there 


were other, then the Hiſtorian's authority 
does not reſt on their teſtimony ; or, if it does, 
it reſts on a good foundation, the evidence 
of Chriſtian, ſupported by Pagan writers. 
Now is it likely that an Unbeliever, a man 
of ſenſe, and a lover of truth, ſhould fo con- 
fide in thoſe of the new Perſuaſion, ſpeak- 
ing in their own cauſe, and unſupported by 


other evidence, as to deliver a fact, in terms 


| of abſolute certainty, which diſcredited a Re- 
ligion he reverenced, and a Maſter he idol- 


ized ? Could we, under theſe circumſtances, 5 


: ſuppoſe him capable of preſerving the me- 


mory of ſo unſupported a Story, we ſhould 


at leaſt look to find it delivered in ſuch terms 
of doubt and ſuſpicion as he muſt needs 
think were juſtly due unto it. 


Bur the Objector ſeems to have attended 
as little to the ſituation and circumſtances, as 


to the character of the Hiſtorian, When 
this event happened at Jeruſalem, Ammia- 


nus was not in winter-quarters afar off in 


Gaul or Germany; but near at hand, in the 
Emperor's court at Antioch, and in an of- 


fice of diſtinction. The Objector, I ſup- 


poſe, will allow that Julian made the at- 
tempt. T he attempt, I have ſhewn, was, 


in 


- 


the Temple of Feruſalem. 83 
in its nature, ſuch as muſt draw the atten- 
tion of the whole Empire upon it. Am- 
mianus repreſents it as one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable enterpriſes of his Maſter's reign; 
and that it was projected to perpetuate his 
memory. It miſcarried. And is it poſſi- 
ble the cauſe of the miſcarriage could, 
at that time, be more a ſecret to him chan 5 
the undertaking? Yet, if we believe. the 
Objector, the firſt news he heard of it was 
from the Chriſtian Prieſts. Be it ſo. I aſł no 
more, to ſhew the objection devoid of com- 
mon ſenſe. A Courtier of credit, a curious 
obſerver of what paſſed about him, hears 


hs nothing of what happened in his neighbour- 


hood, at the time it did happen, tho' in an 
affair that engaged all men's attention. Ma- 
ny years after, in hunting for materials to 
_ compoſe his Hiſtory, he ſtarts this Story. 
And where, I pray, does he find it, but ſkulk- 
ing in the cover of a flowery Homily, or a 
| thorny and perplext Invective? and on the 
authority of theſe looſe and prejudiced De- 
claimers, records it, in his Annals, as a fact 
unqueſtionable. Not, as was ſaid, to derive 
credit to his Maſter or his Religion, but to 
entail eternal diſhonour upon both : And all 
this without giving either of them the leaſt 
G2 relief; 


: of TFulan's Attempt Pp rebaild 
mh, as was eaſy to be done by only tell. 
ing from whom he had his Story. 1 


I word, we ſee, the objection ariſes 
cout of this circumſtance, The di iflance of time 
between the fact and the hiſtorian's account 
of it. But ſuch a circumſtance can never 
ſupport a concluſion of this nature, but in 


the caſe where a Writer, who had an occa= 


ſion to ſpeak of a memorable fact at the 
time it happened, omits to do ſo; and after- 
Yo wards, at the diſtance of many years, records 
it, without any reaſon given for his pre-, 
ceding ſilence. But this was not the caſe 
of Am. Marcellinus: he tells the ſtory 
as ſoon as ever he had an opportunity of ſo 
doing; which was when he retired from 
buſineſs to write his Hiſtory. And the di- 
| Nance between that and the event is ſo far 
from taking from the credit of his relation, 
that, as was obſerved, it adds greatly to it. 


For we cannot but conclude, that, as a 
Soldier and man of buſineſs, he kept a jour- 
nal of every thing that paſſed; tho' we 
ſhould not ſuppoſe, what is equally proba- 
ble, that as a lover of letters he had very 
early formed his 82 of ee, hiſtory. 
In | 


the Temple of Jeruſalem. 875 
In what, therefore, concerned the tranſacti- 
ons of thoſe times, he had a ſure and eaſy 
way of coming to the truth; which was 
by comparing his own diary with the later, 
and better digeſted, accounts of others. But 
indeed the nature of the fact, and the qua- 
lity of the Writer, ſhew us, there was lit- 
tle danger of miſtake. An authentic ac- 
count of this whole matter was doubtleſs 
amongſt the papers of State; to all which 
our Hiſtorian had free Accel And if we 
ſhould ſuppoſe his relation to be no other 
than a faithful abſtract of Alypius's letter to 
Julian, we ſhould not, I believe, be a great 
way from the mark. It is certain, that a 
prudent hiſtorian, circumſtanced as Marcel. 
linus then was, could not have acted a wiſer 
part than to relate ſo nice an adventure in 
the very words of the perſon, to whoſe con- 
duct it was committed: for in ſo doing, he 
found himſelf in that rare ſituation of adhe- 
ring ſtrictly to Truth, without offending ei- 
ther of the Parties who then ſtrove for the 
poſſeſſion of it. We may further obſerve, 
that this ſuppoſition clears up another Ob- 
5 jection which has been made o his narra- 


5 tive. For, 
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III. Tun pl we are told, © that the teſti. 


mony of Marcellinus does but half our buſi- 


neſs : for tho' he gives a circumſtantial re- 
lation of the fact, he * of it as a na- 
tural, not a miraculous event.” 


Tux firmer objection, we Ker ſuppoſes 
he had gone too far; This, that be has not 
gone far enough. And yet I cannot under- 
| Rand how a profeſſed Pagan could have faid 
more, in conſcience. This Objector, ſure, 
is not ſo unreaſonable to expect, he ſhould 
| have recorded the triumphs of the Goſpel 
over his own Religion, . in the words of the 


Chriſtian writers, Becauſe the other Objector 
had taken it into his head that he was be- 
: holden to them for his account of the ſtory. 


Tus far we may be certain, had 8 


anus thought it an artifice or impoſture, he 


would have contrived to tell us ſo. For what 


ſhould hinder him? Not any regard to the 
Leaders of the Chriſtian ſect, upon whom 


the ſcandal would have fallen ; for he is not 


| backward, on any occaſion, to expoſe their 
follies and perverſities. On the other hand, 


the general Character of Paganiſm made 
him very eaſy not to form any diſtin& judg- 
ment about the matter. Had he had any 
5 . ue 


the Temple of Feruſalem. 87 
ſuch inclination, he was fairly invited to it 
by what he found, and therefore honeſtly 
related, of the ob/tinacy of the eruption, re- 
ſolutely bent to drive them to a diſtance *, 


ArrTrR all, A faithful Hiſtorian, a 
circumſtanced, muſt be ſufficiently diſtreſ- 
„ N 
Bur Ammianus his {kill was great, like 
his honeſty; and he found a way to diſengage 

himſelf with honour. Other conſiderations 
away, The fact was too notorious to be 
| ſmothered, and too important to be paſſed 
cover: at the ſame time, the mention of it 
was nice and delicate ; it was like walking 
over the burning ruins of an unquenched 
conflagration. Two things, in it, equally 
required management, the motive to the at- 
tempt ; and the nature of the defeat : thge 
one affected the glory of his maſter ; the 
other, the intereſts of his Religion. See, 
now, his addreſs, and how artfully he has 
come off! Julian gave different reaſons 
for his project, as beſt ſuited the views he 
had on thoſe to whom he told it. To 
the Jews he affected compaſſion for their 1 


= Hocque modo clemento de finatius repellente, cel 


5 ſavit inceptum. | f | | 
= ſuf. 


88 Of Fulian's Attempt to rebuild 
ſufferings, and reverence for their holy rites: 
To his Prieſts and Sophiſts, we may be 
confident, he revealed his ſecret purpoſe, 
the diſgrace and ruin of Revelation; And 
to his Courtiers and Military men he pre- 
tended, what was moſt to their humour, 
the fame and glory of the enterprize. 
Tho' Ammianus was certainly no Dupe 
to his profeſſions, yet he found it conveni- 
ent, and he thought it fair, to convey that 
motive to poſterity, which Julian had giv- 
en to himſelf. The defeat was next to be 
conſidered. To own the miracle, would 
be condemning his Religion; explicitely to 
deny it, would be violating his Honour. 
He avoided this dilemma, by employing the 
words of the original Relator : And when we 
ſee, in his account, the very language of Aly- 
pius, we can no more doubt that he did em- 
ploy them, than that Alyprus himſelf ſent his 
maſter a relation of the whole affair. 


Bur if the neceſſity of ſaying 10 muck 
diſtreſſed his Principles, the neceſſity of ſay- 
ing no more equally diſtreſſed his Talents. 
For his Genius was bold and over-bearing ; ; 
and prompt, on theſe occaſions, to pour along 
che torrent of his eloquence, Hear how he 
deſcribes 
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the Temple of Jeruſalem, "Y : 


deſcribes an earthquake at Nicomedia. — 
_ « Eminuere Nicomediæ clades --- But the 
reader will find the reſt below ®. 


He profeſles, we ſee, to tell his ſtory 


on briefly and truly. And I believe he did fo. 
Yet his brevity does not hinder him from 
of paying. the "iy day, nay even | the hour 


WY 


c concreti nubium globi nigrantium, letam paulo ante 
<« cli ſpeciem confuderunt: et amandato ſolis ſplen- 


dore, nec contigua vel appoſita cernebantur: ita ocu- 


f 1 lorum obtutu præſtricto, humo involutus craſſæ cali- 
* ginis ſqualor inſedit. Dein velut Numine ſumms fa- 


( tales centorquente manubias, ventoſque ab ipſis exci- 
< tante cardinibus, magnitudo furentium incubuit pro- 
<< cellarum, et eliſi literis fragor : hæc que ſecuti )- 
& phones atque preſteres, cum horrifico tremore terra- 


cc rum, civitatem et ſuburbana funditus everterunt. — 
Interim clamoribus variis excelſa culmina reſultabant, 


* queritantium cinjugium libercſque, et ſi quid neceſſi- 
ce tudinis arte conſtringit. Pe/? baram denique ſecun- 


© dam, multo ante tertiam, aer jam ſudus et liquidus 
<« Jatentes retexit funereas ſtrages. Nonnulli enim ſu- 


e perruentium ruderum vi nimia conſtipata ſub ipſis in- 


d teriere ponderibus. Quidam collo tenus aggeribus ob- 


ec ruti, cum ſupereſſe poſſent ft qui juviſſent, auxilio- 


c“ rum inopia necabantur. Azz lignorum extantium 
& acuminibus fixi pendebant. Uno ictu cæſi complures 
tc paullo ante homines, tunc promiſcuæ ſtrages eada- 


when 


— cujus ruinarum eventum vere breviterque abſol- 
© yam. Primo lucis exortu die nono hal. Septembrium, 
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go Of Pulian's Attempt to rebuild T. 
ed: nor his truth from giving us as minute 
as may be found in a battle in Homer. How 


Jeruſalem ! There he does not ſo much as 


inform us of the Month in which it happen- 
ed; we ſhould even have been at a loſs for 
os Year, but that the Perſian expedition, 

to which the form of his Annals connected 
It; has ſerved for our direction. 
is he from taking notice of any ſlaughter, 
the too certain conſequence of eruptions of 
this nature, that, had it not been for the 


thing but a lambent flame. 
Nen earthquake, and expatiate only 


_ « faſtigia intrinſecus ferebant intactos, angore et inedia 
c preſſi iiſdem adhuc molibus conteguntur. Colliſis 


c inter vitæ mortiſque confinia, aliorum adjumenta pa- 
ce ria perferentium implorantes cum obteſtatione mag: | 


when this or that circumſtance was remark- 


a deſcription of the various kinds of deaths 


different from his relation of the event at 


And fo far 


Chriſtian writers, we might have ſuſpected ; 
his horrible balls of fire © had contained r no- 


AGAIN, he iS not content to relate the 


verum cernebantur. Quo ſdam domorum inclinata 


ce is — Ali ſubita ruinæ magnitudine op- 


ce quidam capitibus, vel humeris præſectis aut cruribus, 


cc na deſerebantur — 
© Metuendi globi flammarum. 


| 
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the Temple of Jeruſalem. 91 
on its effects : he is as particular in deſcrib- 


ing both the figns and prognoſtics that pre- 


ceded it (ſuch as the firmament overcaſt, 
and the day darkened with ſtorms and tem- 
peſts) and the ſymptems that attended it, 
(ſuch as the lightning and whirlwind.) 
But his account of the diſaſter in Jeruſa- 
lem is ſtript of all theſe circumſtances 
of terror; tho' they be the conſtant fore- 
runners and attendants of fiery eruptions z q 
and, if we may believe the Chriſtian writers, 
did actually precede and accompany this: 
nor have we any reaſon to diſbelieve them, 
| becauſe they ſpeak (as we ſhall ſee) of cer- 
tain phænomena, the natural effects of the 
diſordered elements, which they erroneouſly 


aſcribe to a different cauſe. 


Bur this is not all, Ammianus, to give 


us the dreadfuleſt idea of this deſolation at 
Nicomedia, ſays, the conflict of Nature was 
ſuch, as if the God of Nature himſelf, arm- 
ed with all the ſtores of heaven, was hurling 
his lightening over a periſhing world. But 
we find not a fingle ſtroke of this 1 imagery in 
the affair at Jeruſalem, The Deity is there 

| kept out of ſight ; tho” the repeated erupti- 
ons, which, he ſays, ſeemed objtinately and 
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reſolutely bent to drive the workmen to a di- 
ſtance, drove him to the confines of a ſu- 
perior agency. But he was unwilling, and 


for a good reaſon, to call his Readers after 


him. . 


 Wnrar could occaſion a conduct fo dif- 
ferent i in a caſe fo ſimilar ? Had he related 


the one as a noted fact, and the other but 
as an uncertain rumour, ſomething might 
have been pretended. But, this makes the 


difficulty, he tells them both as facts ; and 


facts of equal notoriety and truth. A ai 
culty nothing can ſolve but what we have 
already ſhewn to be the caſe, the baſhfulneſs 
of a backward Evidence. 


Ou this principle, we fs that his relating 


the eruption of Jeruſalem as a natural event, 
takes nothing from the reality of the divine 
interpoſition. When a Pagan bears teſtimony 
to a fact of this importance, we may he as 

| ſure it is a Miracle, as when a Papiſt bears 
teſtimony to a miracle of no importance at 
- all, we are ſure it is a Trick, 


1 


hour his reſerve is ſo far from depriving 
us of the benefit of his teſtimony, that it is 
that which ſupports it. Had we found a 


Pagan 


the Temple of Feruſalem. 93 
Pagan ſpeaking like a Chriſtian Father on 
this occaſion, his evidence had ſoon be- 
come as ſuſpected as that of the Jewiſh hiſ- 
torian, where he ſpeaks of Chriſt; which, 
one of the ableſt and moſt candid of his Cri- 
tics frankly owns, could never come from 
IM in the condition it is brought down to 
This miracle, without queſtion, emba- 
"aſſed Marcellinus no leſs than the Worker 
of miracles diſtreſſed the other Hiſtorian: 
whoſe caſe the excellent Writer Juſt now. 
mentioned, has well deſcribed. But had 
_ poſterity made equally free with both, I 
ſhould have deſpaired of diſengaging my Au- 
| thor with the addreſs and abilities he has 0 


done Te ofe bus ©. ; 


| In a word, all we want of our adverſaries 
is to have the fact acknowledged as Ammia- 
nus relates it. Its nature depends neither on 
his, nor on their, nor on our opinion ; but 
on the reaſon of things. We think, indeed, 
the nature of it ſpeaks itſelf, But, for the 
fake of thoſe who think otherwiſe, I pro- . 


1 1 See Mr. F ers Diſcourſe, ntitulled, 4 Differ- 
tation upon the Account ſuppoſed to have been given of 
Jeſus on 'y Joſephus Sc. Oxon, MDCCXLIX. 


_ poſe, 
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_ poſe, in the courſe of this examination, to 

ſhew, that it was an effect, which no power 
but that of the moral Governor of the uni- 
verſe was able to produce. 


1 PROCEED, then, in my ſubject; 
which theſe cavils are only the prelude, « or, 

as it were, the ſhadow of the good Ge to 
come. 


IV. Fox the next Objection to the fact 
ariſes from what, one would have hoped, 
ſhould have been the chief ſupport of it, 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS. But 
their credit in the faſhionable world is now 
fo low, that if they do not diſhonour the 
_ cauſe they appear in, it is all we are to ex- 
pect from them. For, as a late writer 
graciouſly allows us to believe every ſtrange 
thing except a Miracle, that is to ſay, any the 
moſt extraordinary phznomenon in Nature, 
but where Religion lends it a fupport ; ſo, 
to ſay the truth, we are enough diſpofed to 
credit the wonders of antiquity, all but thoſe 
the Fathers have officioufly paſs'd their words 
for. And yet, it is very certain, theſe Fathers 
were, at worſt, no more prejudiced in favour 5 


, 1 a book, intituled, Philsſophical eſſays concern- 
ing human nent; printed I 14h. p. 199. 
| of 


the Temple of TFeruſalem. 95 
of Religion, than their Pagan neighbours 
were prejudiced againſt it. And whether theſe 

were Philoſophers, Sophiſts, or Stateſmen, 
if we read their works, we ſhall find that 
very credulity, prejudice, falſe reaſoning, 
and ill faith, which theſe objectors pretend 
has been diſcovered | in ſome of the moſt ce- 
lebrated Fathers. I fay this only to ſhew, 
that this ſlippery temper was the vice of the 
times, rather than of the men ; conſequently 
that their character of Fathers of the church 
is not to anſwer for its irregularities. - 


Bur what! is it the Fathers have done, in 
the point in queſtion, that proves ſo injuri- 
ous to their own cauſe ? © Why, it ſeems, 
they differ greatly from Ammianus, in their 
relation of this extraordinary fact ; by add- 
ing many circumſtances to bis; ſome of 
which are utterly incredible.” 


WueTHEs it were the Fathers, or their 
| Cauſe, which render their accounts incredi- 
ble, will be ſeen in due time. At preſent 
let me obſerve, it greatly eaſes their defence, 
that it cannot be fairly pretended, the Chri- 
fan writers contradict the relation of Am- 
mianus, in any the leaſt particular. 


In 
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I x the ſecond place, What I faid before, 
of his ſubſtraftions, J here repeat of their 
additions; that they are ſo far from invali- 
dating the fact, that they add to its ſupport. 


Me have ſhewn Ammianus to be an unwil- 


ling evidence, who has cautiouſly avoided 


 faying more than was juſt neceſſary to fave 
harmleſs his character of a faithful Hiſto- 
rian. It was natural then to expect he had 


ſtudiouſly omitted ſuch circumſtances 8 


made moſt for the honour of that cauſe : 
to which he was neither a friend nor fa- 
vourer. 


7 birdh, Adeaiticg it it was as is pretend- 


ed, that incredible things are to be found 


in their relations: this circumſtance will 


ſcarce be deemed ſufficient to overthrow a 


well atteſted fact, by any who conſider that 
| thoſe which are beſt eſtabliſhed, have never 
been exempt from ſuch injurious pollutions. 
The miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
have not eſcaped the adulterations of Monk- 
ery. And if this were ſufficient to diſcre- 
dit Truth, there is not a fact 1 in civil — | 
that would ſtand its ground. As to thoſe. 
who expect a certain innate virtue in it, of 
force to extrude all heterogeneous mixture, 


they 


the J. ple of Feruſalem. 97 


never yet found in it, nor, I fear, ever will, 


| Nay the more notorious a fact of this kind is, 


that is to ſay, the more eye-witneſſes there 
are of it, the more ſubject it is to undeſigh- 
ed depravation; as there muſt be, amongſt 
a large cloud of evidence, ſome men of heat- 


ed fancies : and the greater the communica- 


tion, and the frequenter the collifion, of 


theſe warm heads, the more active and in- 
flamed will be the creative fact ty of the 
mind ; which, in that ſtate, we find, has 
always been the ſeminary of talle circum- 


ſtances of the pre odigious kind. 


Bur we ſhould grant a great deal too 
much in allowing this to be the caſe here. 


Providence did not do its work by halves; 


4 


nor was penurious in the grace ſo Ealonably 


| beſtowed upon the ſuffering Church. For, 


what, we have ſhewn, was performed in the Y 
fight of all men, we ſhall ſee, was faithfully 


mmemnorated by the moſt celebratec 


Preachers and Apologiſts of that age; and | 
as ſoberly and carefully recorded by the beſt 
Hiſtorians of the following. And if, travelllog 


downwards in a blind and heavy road, it 


contracted ſome ſtains of the ſoil thro! which 


it paſſed, it was never fo di guiſed as to have 


1 " BE thoſe | 


they expect a quality in Truth Which was 
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thoſe dirty features miſtaken for its natural 
=: countenance, by any the leaſt attentive ob- 
ſerver. e 


Tux Chriſtian Evidence for the fact are 

= GREGORY NAZZIANZ EN, AM BROSE, and 

|  CyrysosToOM. Theſe lived at the time it 

happened. The next age produced RupF1- 
NUs, SOCRATES, S0ZOMEN, and TrEoDo- _ 

Reer, Whole teſtimony is perfectly confiſt- 

| ent one with the other. In the laſt place 
are PILOSTORGIUs, THEOPHANES, ORo- 

| srus, NICEPHORUs, ZONARAs, and Cx- 

| DRENUsS, who, altho' diſtant in age, are ſo 

| nearallied in judgment, that they are here 

1 put together; not to add credit to the cauſe 

| they ſerve; but, by ſeparating them from 

their ſeveral contemporaries of a better paſte 

and compound, to bear alone the ſhame of : 

their proper folly or Prevarication. 


Tur original evidence, as we faid, are 
=: i . Chryſoſtom, and Gregory Nazianzen. 
Of theſe, Ambroſe lived far in the Weſt; 
| and having, as may be ſuppoſed, e : 
| only a general relaticn of the fact, he deli- 
My vers it as generally. Have you not heard (lays 
he, writing to the Emperor Theodoſius) 
* bow when Julian gave command to rebut ld the 
temple 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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temple of Feruſalem, the workmen were de- 
Atreyed by a F1RE ſent from God * ? 


Is which may be diſcerned the different ; 
fortune that naturally attends Truth and Falſ- 
Hood. A Fable, the further it goes, the more 

circumſtances it gathers: for, like all un- 
timely productions, coming out, at firſt, rude 
and undigeſted, it leaves room for charitable 
invention to give it ſhape; which, by ge- 
neral contribution, ſoon raiſes it to a bulk 
that looks formidable. | Whereas the cir- 
_ cumſtances of a ſtory drop off, one after an- 


| f This i is in an epiſtle to the Emperor, written on a 
very ſingular occaſion — A certain bifhop had excited 
his flock to burn a Jewiſh ſynagogue : which being com- 
_ plained of to Theodoſius, he ordered the offenders to 
be puniſhed ; and that the biſhop ſhould rebuild it at 
his own expence. The impiety of this ſentence was ſq 
offenſive to Ambroſe, that, having reminded the Em- 
peror of the fate of the Jewiſh Temple, he aſks him, whe- 
ther he does not expect the fame diſhonours ſhould at- 
tend his command, which followed the attempt of Ju- 
lian, Non audiſti, Imperator, quia cum juſſiſſet Ju- 
10 lianus reparari Templum Hieroſolymis, quod divino 
& qui faciebant repagulum igne flagrarunt? Non caves 
oc. ne etiam nunc faciat? Adeo a te non ſuit jubendum 
s ut Julianus hoc juſſerit.“ Ep. xl. It was well, this 
miracle was performed by God, to do honour to * 
ſelf : Had it been to do honour to the biſhops of his 
| church, we ſee how little they deſerved it! Here is One 


H2 other, 
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other, as it advances in its progrels, till it 
becomes ſtript, and contracted to its eſſence: 
for there being preciſion in the teſtimony of 
the evidence, and conviction in the nature 
of the fact, men, on its firſt appearance, are 


leſs ſolicitous, as they have leſs need, to ſup- 


port it by its circumſtances, than to convey 


it by its eſſentials. 


| 


Chryf: Pom, indeed, was in the deb 


Peurbocd of the place. But, ſpeaking 1 
an Audience as well inſtructed in the af- 
fair as himſelf, tho' he had frequent occa- | 


who violates the civil peace, and invades the religious 5 
rig! ts of his neighbour r; and Another who ſupports him in 


ſo doing, on the authority of the miracle at Jeruſalem. 


In which they either foully prevaricate; or groſly miſ- 
take the purpoſe of God's interpoſition. They repre- 
ſent it as intended for an example to the Magiſtrate to 
reſtiain the Jews from all exerciſe of their Superſtition 


when it was evidently for no other purpoſe than to fup- 


port the truth of the divine predictions concerning the 
ruin of a certain temple. Theodoſius was to 9 5 the 


fate of Julian. And why? Becauſe he was ſupporting 


_ thoſe very rights of nature which Julian then vielated- 
For the attempt to rebuild the Temple was but one of 
the many arts he employed to extirpate the Chriſtian 


Faith by violence. But it has always been the zr:ch, 


and has often proved the folly, of Intolerants, to place 
their miſerable principle on ſuch foundations, as are bound | 


moſt of all to diſcredit it. 


bon 
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ſion to put them in mind of ſo diſtinguiſh- 


ing a mercy, yet always dwells in generals; 


juſt as he would have done in referring to 
the crucifixion, or to any other the moſt 
known incident in the Goſpel. Thus, in his 
Diſcourſe againſt the ſerus and Gentiles, ſpeak=- _ 


ing of the deſolate condition of the Temple, 
he fays For in our times that Monarch, 


* who exceeded all men in his malice to our 


holy faith, both lent the aid of the Impe- 


«ral authority, and became an affociate in 
© the deſign. They began the work, but 
e could make no progreſs; for a FIRE, burſts 


cc ing from the foundations, drove away, 
« and diſperſed all concerned 1 in the under- 


-*:4aking *,**- 


Tux only contemporary uber there- 
fore, from whom we can expect a de- 
tailed hiſtory of the event, is Gregory Na- 


⁊ianzen. For he, not living at a diſtance, 


like Ambroſe ; nor preaching, like Chryjo- 


"ow, to thoſe who knew every circum- 
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ſtance, but reſiding in theſe quarters, and 
writing in defenſe of our holy faith, againſt 
Julian, in an appeal to the Roman Empire, 
was both qualified, by his knowledge, and 
called upon, by the nature of his performance, 
to be particular i in his relation of the fact. = 


Now, as his account muſt undergo : a fe. 
vere ſcrutiny, it will be but fair to give it 
in his own words. Speaking then of Ju. 
lian, he ſays, 


5 . After having run thro' a _ of eve- 
t ry other tyrannical experiment againſt the 
Faith, and, upon trial, deſpiſing all of 
1 them as trifling and contemptible, he, at 
a laſt, brought down the whole body of the 
1 Jews upon us; whom, for their ancient 
© turn to ſeditious novelties, and an invete- 
te rate hatred of the Chriſtian name, he choſe 
< as the fitteſt inſtruments of his machina- 
tions. Theſe, under a ſhew of great good 
be will, which hid his ſecret purpoſe, he en- 
9 Jeavoured to convince, from their ſacred 
be Books and Traditions, which he took up- 
. on him to interpret *, g that now was come 


8 = think Gregory ale the word dea, ironi- 
tally, in the ſenſe of pretending to o interpret with a pro: 
; Phetic 6 inte © - 


« the 
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« the time foretold, when they ſhould return 
« to their own Land, rebuild their Temple, 
« and reſtore the Law to its ancieht force 
« and ſplendor. When theſe things had 
< been thoroughly inſinuated, and heartily 
<« entertained (for deceit finds eaſy admit- 
« tance when it flatters our paſſions) the 
e Jews ſet upon the work of rebuilding with 
E great attention, and puſhed on the project 


« with the utmoſt labour and application. 


But when now driven from their work 
« by a violent Whirlwind and a ſudden 
2 Earthquake, they fled together for refuge 
* to a certain neighbouring church (ſome 
« to deprecate the impending miſchief; o- 
* thers, as is natural in ſuch caſes, to catch 
< at any help that preſents itſelf; and others, 
again, inveloped in the crowd, were car- 
ce ried along with the body of flyers) there 
| © are who ſay, the church refuſed them en- 
c trance; and that when they came to the 
doors, which were wide open but a mo- 
ment before, they found them, on a ſud- 
« den, cloſed by a ſecret and inviſible 
cc hand; a hand accuſtomed to work theſe 
15 wonders for the terror and confuſion of 
e the impious, and for the ſecurity and com- 
_ fort of godly men. This however | is now 
© - 7 5 inva- 


4 
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te invariably affirmed and believed by all, 
e That as they ſtrove to force their way in 
ce by violence, the Fixx, which burſt from 


© the foundations of the 7. emple, met and 
© ſtopt them, and one part it burnt and de- 


ce ſtroyed; and another it deſperately maim- 
ce ed, leaving them a living monument of 


God's commination and wrath againſt ſin- 
t ners. Thus the affair paſſed; and let no 
©« man continue incredulous concerning this, 

ee or the other miraculous works of God. But 

ee ſtill the thing moſt wonderful and illuſtri- 
© ous was a Light, which appeared in the 

* heavens, of a Croſs within a Circle. That 

ec name and figure, which impious men be- 
© fore eſteemed ſo diſhonourable upon earth, 

* was now raiſed on high, and equally ob- 

I jected to the common view of all men; 
« advanced, by God himſelf, as the Trophy 
© of his victory over Unbelievers; of all Tro- 

_ © phies the moſt exalted and ſublime, Nay» | 
< further, they who were preſent, and par- 

e takers of the miracle, we are now about 
c to ſpeak of, ſhew, to this very day, the ſign 


« or figure of the Croſs which was then 


marked or impreſſed upon their garments. 
For, at that time, as theſe men (whether 
*« oeh as were of us, or e were ſhew- 


: Th 5 ing 
9 7 a4 4 * N 
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tc ing theſe marks, or attending to others Who 
« ſhewed them, each preſently obſerved the 
„wonder, either on himſelf or his neigh- 
c hour : having A radiant mark on his body 
* or on his garment ; in which there was 
e ſomething that, in art and elegance, ex- 
ec ceeded all painting or it 2 . 
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Tr1s is the only chriſtian contemporary 


writer who delivers the account of the 


miracle differentiy from Ammianus Marcelli- 


nus, that is, with additional circumſtances, 


Let us ſee then what handle ve hath Tm to 
the Objector. 


Bur before we come to examine what 


he really affirms, and takes upon his credit 
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to ſupport ; it will be proper to ſet in a true 
light what he is only ſuppoſed to affirm, uy 
what he does not undertake to warrant, 
Hr tells us, it was reported, that theſe who 
fed for refuge to an adjoining church, whoſe 
doors were wide open but a moment before, found 
them ſuddenly cloſed by an inviſible power, --- 
And, without queſtion, They who could not 
then get in, did believe the impediment to be 


miraculous. They did not conſider, that a 


frighted croud, all prefling to be foremoſt, 
would ſoon choak up a wider paſſage than 
the door of a little oratory, like this where 


they ſought for refuge, had the doors been 


ſtill pen. But he tells us they were ſud- 
denly cloſed : and, if they opened outward, 


the power that ſhut them could be only in- 


 »1fible to a blind croud, half frighted out 
of their wits. And, indeed, Gregory him. 
ſelf intimates, in the following words (where 


he ſpeaks of the firey eruption) that this was 


not the general opinion ; and particularly 
not his own; for he inſinuates what he 
deemed to be the true cauſe of the impedi- 
ment, in telling us 256 frrove to force their 
way in by violence. But (adds he) that 
which followed, namely the eruption, is now = 
| invariably affirmed and believed by all. As 
much 
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ach, 


h as to ſay, time and cool examina- 
which corrected the firſt reports, have 
left the miraculous circumſtance of the 7m- 


_ pediment doubtful ; but have put that of the 


eruption out of all queſtion, 


Tuis being premiſed, we come to the cir- 


cumſtances, additional to the account of Mar- 
cellinus. Gregory mentions three: 1. aWhirl- | 
. and Farthquake. 2. Tbe Light « which ap- 
feared in the heavens of a Croſs within a Cir- 


cle; and 3. The figure of a Crofs on the bodies 


and garments of the workmen and Alan. 


Theſe, indeed, Gregory delivers as unqueſ- 


tioned acts, doubted or contradicted by 
' none: And of ſo trite, and frequent men- 
tion in the Divines and Hiſtorians of this 


time, that it is obſervable he tells the main 


fact, the fie y eruption, not directly, but on- 
ly hints at it occaſionally, for the ſake of a 
circumſtance not fo generally known. Of 


all theſe, therefore, it will be e e 


on us to give ſome good account. I ſhall 

try them on the teſt of Ammanus's rela- 
tion, as that is made (though only for this 
purpoſe) the ſtandard of the truth; and doubt 
not but they will be 4% found very credible, 

N notwithſtanding their different degrees of e- 


vidence; 
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vidence; the ſirſt being neceſſarily connec 
with the eruption recorded by Ammian 3 
the ſecond, a likely attendant on the then un- 
quiet ſtate of the elements: and the third, 
very conſonant to what we know of meteo- 


rology. 


I. FiRsT then, as to the Earti quae. Na- 
tural hiſtory informs us, that firey eruptions, 
of which it makes frequent mention, are al- 
ways preceded by an earthquake, And, in- 
deed, the obvious nature of the thing in- 
ſtructs us, it can hardly be otherwiſe ; the 
force of fire making its way thro' a heavy. 
load, oppoſed to its exploſion, cannot but 


throw the incumbent earth into | convul Guo 5 55 


ſtruggles, during the agitation. And this 
tumult in the inferior elements muſt needs 

communicate itſelf to the adjoining parts of 
the ſuperior. Hence it has ſo generally hap- 
pened, that the diſorder below has been ae- 
cCompanied with the like above, ſuch as fierce 
| Whirkoinds and a troubled ſky : this was the 
_ firſt ſignal of the like dreadful conflict in 
the deſolation at Nicomedia, as Ammianus 
himſelf relates it.--- © Concreti nubium glo- 
bi nigrantium, lætam paullo ante cali ſpe- 
e ciem confuderunt.“ Thus far, therefore, 
F Gregory's 
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Gregory's account is not only agreeable to the 
uſual courſe of things, in their unquiet ſtate, 

but the appearances are told in their order; 


| the bir lend, the earthquake, and the fire, 


2. The light which was ſeen i in the heavens 
of a Croſs within a Circle, is the ſecond thing 
we are to ſpeak to. Of this kind of phe- 
nomenon, the Ecclefiaftical, the Civil, and the 
Natural hiſtory, both of ancient and modern 
ages, affords us ſo many inſtances, that it 
will give us very little trouble. Not to keep 
the Reader in ſuſpenſe, it was neither more 
nor leſs than one of thoſe meteoric lights, in 
a ſtill and clouded ſky, which are not un- 
frequently ſeen in ſolar or lunar halos : And 
when the parhelia, and paraſelenes, which 
| ſometimes attend them, are added to that 
appearance, we can eaſily conceive how 
greatly the pomp of them muſt be increaſed, 
To ſupport this account, we may obſerve, 
that this celeſtial Croſs was not ſeen till the 
conflict in the ſky was over: it being the 
night after the Storm, and the night after 
N that, as Theodoret 1 informs us; where, by 


BT. — ; 3 7 wink Nada 2 2 as u Tf Use, 
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the way, we may obſerve, this was a lunar 


halo. 


Ir was the ſame appearance, from whence 
(as Euſebius and others tell us) Conftantine 


the Great drew the happy preſage of an ap- 
proaching victory: it was the ſame which 


E Cyril of Jeruſalem ſaw over that city, 
| in the time of his ſon Conſtantius; to whom 
the good biſhop ſent the news, and, indeed, 
_ endeavoured to make the moſt of it. The 
Hiſtorians of the middle ages have, at differ- 
ent times, occaſionally mentioned the like 


appearances; and, generally, mentioned 


them as miraculous. Since the revival f 
learning, the Naturaliſts and Aſtronomers 
have taken notice of ſuch as happened in 
their times; and have attempted to explain 


their phyſical cauſes. 
Bur here I find, hat I had further to fay, 


on this ſubject, already done to my hands, 
in a very ingenious and learned diſcourſe ” of 5 


the excellent J. A. Fabricius: to which, 


55 t. Ex xercitatio critics, qua ES EN TRAY : 
| quam in cœlis vidiſſe ſe Juravit Conſtantinus imp. fuiſſe 


— naturale in halone * Vid. Bib. Græc. 
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with much ſatisfaction, I refer the Reader: 
For it is not my way to repeat what others 
have 1 before me; or to defraud them 5 
of the praiſes due to thei diſcoveries, 


TI wizs only make one obſervation. Al 
18 theſe meteoric croſſes are repreſented as be- 
ing encompaſſed by a luminous Circle. A 
_ circumſtance, which, if but commonly at» 
| tended to, would have betrayed their origi- 
nal. But fo far from that, the Circle was 
brought as a convincing argument of their 
being miraculous. With this, Gregery tri- 
amphs » over the Mathematicians or Aſtro- 
logers; and defies them to account for it by 
their rules of art. Would the Reader know 
the ground of ſo groſs a deluſion ? It was no 
more than this, The Cycle was ſo eſtabliſhed 
an emblem of victory, that, like one of Epi- 
curus's S/mulacra, perpetually flying off from 
bodies, they regarded it as the moral Phon- 
tom that proclaimed Fulian's defeat. For, 
figure and rhetoric, had, in moſt times, but 
eſpecially in thoſe, been an overmatch for 
reality and ſcience. 
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Bur the laſt circumſtance (fay the 
0 Ob Seftors) ſo far exceeds all the common 
lengths of credulity, that its invention 


muſt have put Fancy to the ſtretch, and 


even Fraud itſelf to the bluſh : and this is, 
the mark of the Croſs impreſſed upon the 60 : 
dies, or garments of the people preſent. 


As rern as this ny. ſeem, I Ido 


moſt reyolted, 


Bor firſt it will be neceſfary to call in a 
Writer of the next Claſs, and conſider his 
words When ere (ſays Socrates) a 
© vaſt number were aſſembled on the place, 
* another prodigy happened; for a IRR 
© FELL FROM HEAVEN, which conſumed 
all the workmens tools. As this Hiſtorian 
is the only writer who explicitely * mentions 
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55 Philoftorgins, by the mode of his expreſſion, and 

by the order in which he puts things, ſeems as if he 
meant this fire, in the following words; ers Hir 
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Lightening, and its effects; it will be pro- 
per to conſider its credibility. Under the 


15 laſt head we have ſhewn, how a fiery erup- 


tion muſt occaſion a previous earthquake; ; 
and this earthquake, a ſtormy ſky. Butair, 
put into a violent motion, always produces 
; lightening, when it Ne with matter 
ſuſceptible of inflammation. And thoſe co- 
lumns of air, which lie over places that la- 
bour with convullive throws to caſt out 
an inkindled matter from its entrails, muſt f 
needs be impregnated with vaſt quantities 
of ſulphureous particles, which the earth, 
in that condition, exſudes from its. pores, : 
and which the ſolar heat draws upwards. 
But the natural hiſtory of theſe eruptions 
ſupports this reaſoning. And Ammianus, 
whoſe evidence we have fo often appealed 
to, gives us an example of it in the before- 
cited caſe of the Earthquake at Nicodemia, 
attended, as appears by his account, with a 
 firey eruption, like that at Jeruſalem. Now 
this hiſtorian tells us, that there the earth- 
quake was preceded by Lightening, as well 
as ſtorms, — © Concreti nubium globi 
? eee lætam paullo ante cœli ſpe- 
© ciem confuderunt Dein velut numine 
ſummo Hf atales contorguente manubias ven- 
a "—_ 
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te tolque ab ipſis excitante cardinibus, &c. 
t —hzcque ſecuti typhones atque preſte« 
te res, cum horriſico tremore terrarum. e 


LIGHTENING therefore. we ſee, is one 


of the conſtant concomitants in this Deſo- 
lation. 


Now Ughtening is Sone by the fer- 
ment and exploſion of ſulphureous and bi- 
tuminous exhalations from the earth, mix- 

ing with nitrous acids in the air. And as 

this mixture, or combination, 1s variouſly 
| proportioned, according to the then caſual 
_ concourſe of elementary particles, ſo its 


deſtructive effects are various. Sometimes 


it hath been known to ſcorch up the cloaths 
without penetrating the body; and, ſome- 
times again, to break all the bones without 
diſcolouring the fleſh or cloaths; nay, even 
to melt the ſword without injuring the ſcab- 


bard. In the 5. caſe we muſt conclude, 


the ſulphur predominated; in the lat- 
ter, the ſalts. And according to this pro- 
portion, the lightening | in queſtion ſeems to 
Have been formed. For, they tell us, it 
melted the iron inſtruments, but hurt nei- 


ther the cloaths nor fleſh ; on which it 


affixed a croſs, without any ſenſible notice 
1 2 - M0 
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at the time of the impreſſion. For I make | no 


ſcruple to affirm, that this mark was the 
natural effect of lightening, ſo conſtituted. 


Trar lightening falls in regular 4 | 
gures, hath been frequently obſerved. The 


moſt unlikely, one ſhould think, is a cir- 
cle ; and yet, in that, it hath been com- 
monly known to fall : the moſt likely is 
an angle, (and a croſs is but two ſtraight 
lines meeting at right angles) yet this hath 


been more rare. 


Bur, it will be ſaid, " che ben make 


it a matter of nach - more importance . 
and the fantaſtic things they tell of theſe 
Croſſes, exclude both Nature and Miracle; 


and admit of no other cauſe but Fraud or 


Fanaticiſm; even though we ſhould ſubſtract * 
from the account the contradictions that 


ariſe from their joint teſtimony. Gregory 
and Socrates ? fay theſe Croſſes were ſhining 
and radiated. And Rufinus* gives us to 


under ſtand, it was by night they had this 
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baum crucis ita evidens apparuit. Ons Eccl. L. x. 
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appearance: 
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appearance: : yet Theodoret f tells us, they 
were not bright and ſhining, but ſhaded 
with a dark colour: again, Ryfinus and 


Socrates affirm, m— were vy no means to 
be waſhed out . 


"Az this. it muſt be owned, hath the rank 
air of inventive Prodigy. Yet view it well, 
and you ſee Nature breaking in upon you. In 
a word, the Fathers could have ſaid nothing 

more corroborative of our account ; which 
reduces them to a natural phenomenon : for 
the qualities they give to theſe croſſes, not 
only ſhew them to be netecric, but inform 
us of their very ſpecific nature; which was 
preciſely that of the PHOSPHORUS, 2 


'Tuxy ſhone by night, and were dark 
and ſmokey coloured by day (for thus, the 
different accounts of their appearance, given 

us by Gregory and Thecdoret, are plainly 
to be underſtood): the very Oey both 
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of natural and artificial Phoſphori. The 


firſt kind of which are inſects, rotten-wood, 


ſhell-fiſh, tainted fleſh; ſcales, feathers, 


of certain animals, Sc. the latter, that 
ſolid body, in particular, made from urine 
(for almoſt all bodies will afford it) with 
which, if one writes, as with a pencil on 
paper, the letters will, in the night, appear 
like flame, and, in the day time, preſent 


only : a dim, ſmokey ſuffuſion. 


Tur reader will be further confirmed in 
this opinion, if he conſiders of what the 


artificial Phoſphorus is compoſed ; which 
is chiefly a fixed falt, obtained by a long 
_ proceſs of fire; in the courſe. of which 


much of this detent ſeems to be imbibed; 
ſo as to give the minute parts of the ho.” 


ſphorus the proper motion and agitation to 
produce light. Now the ſalts were predo- 


minant in the lightening in queſtion, as ap- 


pears by its violent effects on metals, and its 


innocuous contact with ſofter bodies. And we 


_ can eaſily conceive how that high ferment, 
by which lightening is formed, may pro- 


duce a natural phoſphorus, in the ſame 


wanner as a long proceſs by fire makes the ; 
ertificiah, yh 


Tas 
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Tas will account too for the difficulty 
in waſhing out. the marks. Thoſe on the 
bodies would ſooner diſappear ; thoſe on 
the habits more ſlowly. And it is obſerv- 
able, that, though Gregory tells us, they yet 
produced (when he wrote) the marks on 
the garments ; he fays nothing 11 thoſe on 
the bodies. 


Ap now, I preſume, che "7 Reader 
may-be diſpoſed to abate his wonder, and in- 
clined to give the Fathers credit for the facts, 
how much ſoever they might be miſtak- 
en in the immediate cauſe of them : and the 
Unbeliever, from the fate of ſo promiſing 
an Objection, may be taught the uſe of mo- 
deſty and diffidence, when he oppoſes his own 
Reaſon to the truths that eſtabliſhRevelation. 
Burr to put the matter out of doubt, I 
ſhall produce a paſſage from the Adverſaria 
of the famous Isaac CasauBoN, written 
while in England, and, as his ſon Meric 
conjectures (to whom we- are indebted for 
it) about the year 1610-11. It follows in 
theſe words: This day the lord biſhop 
© of Ely, a prelate of great piety and ho- 
( lineſs, related to me a wonderful thing. 


b Doctor Lane. Audrews, afterwards biſhop of Win- 
5: x oi h 8 1 ors | 
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He ſaid he had received the account from 


* many hands, but chiefly from the lord 
« biſhop of Wells, lately dead i, who was 


e ſucceeded by the lord Montacute ; that in 
the city of Wells, about fifteen years ago, 


© one ſummer's day, while the people 
© were at divine ſervice in the cathedral 


© church, they heard, as it thundered, two 
< or three claps above meaſure dreadful, ſo 


* that the whole congregation, affected 


_ © alike, threw themſelves on their knees 
« at this terrifying ſound. It appeared, 
_ * the lightening fell at the ſame time, but 


© without harm to any one. So far, then, 


* there was nothing but what is common 
in the like caſes. The wonderful part was 
e this, which afterwards was taken notice D 

* of by many, that the marks of a CRoss 


« were found to have been imprinted on the 


*© bodies of thoſe who were then at divine 


* ſervice in the cathedral, The biſhop of 
* Wells told my lord of Ely, that his wife 
* (a woman of uncommon probity) came 


«* to him, and informed him, as of a great 


8 Miracle, that ſhe had then the mark of a 


6 croſs impreſſed upon her body. Which 
tele when the biſhop treated as abſurd, 


Dr. John Still, 
6 his 


« mark of a T. Others had it on the 


e ſhoulder, the breaſt, the back, or other 
e parts. This account that great man, my 
lord of 'Ely, gave me in ſuch a manner, 


as forbade me even to doubt of its 
ce truth k. 


HERE, then, we wks the very ſame 


event, happening from the ſame cauſe, the 


burſt of lightening. The only difference is, 
Rem miram mihi narrabat hodie Dom. Epiſcopus | 
Elienſis, ſanctæ pietatis Antiſtes. Dicebat ſe acce- 


piſſe 4 multis ſed præcipue a Dom. Epiſcopo Vellenſi 


nuper mortuo, cui ſucceſſit Dom. Montacutus: eve. 


niſſe ante annos circiter xv, in Urbe Wella, ſive ea 


dicenda, Valla, die quadam æſtiva, ut dum in Eccle- 
ſia Cathedrali populus ſacris vacabat, duo vel tria toni- 


trua inter plura audirentur, ſupra modum horrenda, ita 
ut populus univerſus in genua wiz ogy, Procumberet 
ad illum ſonum terribilem. Conſtitit, fulmen ſimul 

cecidiſſe, fine cujuſquam damno tamen. Atque hc 
vulgaria. Illud admirandum, quod poſtea eſt obſerva- 


tum à multis, repertas eſſe crucis imagines impreſſas 
corporibus eorum, qui in æde ſacra tum fuerant. Di- 
cebat Epiſcopus Vallenſis D. Elienſi, uxorem ſuam 
(honeſtiſſima ea fœmina fuit) veniſſe ad ſe, et ei nar- 
raſſe pro grandi miraculo ſibi in corpore impreſſa + ſigna 
extare; quod cum riſu exciperet Epiſcopus, uxor, nu- 


dato corpore, ci probayit verum eſe quod dixerat. De- 
105 
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his wife expoſed the part, and gave 
; &« him -. ocular proof. He afterwards 
* obſerved, that he had upon himſelf, 
on his arm (as I take it) the plaineſt 
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that here the croſs appeared upon the bodies 


only; there both on the cloaths and bodies. | 


A difference which the more or leſs ſubtilty 
of the meteoric matter would occaſion. = 
Taz fact, we find, is as well atteſted as 


2 fact can poſſibly be. A biſhop, of the 


greateſt name in his time for virtue and 


knowledge, receives it from an eye-witneſs, 


and a party concerned, a biſhop likewiſe of 
an irreproachable character, and tells it to a 


Man whoſe candid honeſty and ſuperior 


learning had rendered him one of the great- 
eſt ornaments of his age. This account — 


ſon, a man of learning likewiſe, and of ap- 


proved integrity, finds under his father's 


own hand, in his Adverſaria, and gives it 


to the world, with this additional informa- 

tion, that he, the ſon, who had been bene- 

ficed in Somerſetſhire, had never heard the 

fact queſtioned, but had frequently. met 

with ſeveral who pretended to a 9 
knowledge of it. 


inde ipſe obſervavit ſibi quoque eiue + manifcſtifs- 


mam imaginem impreſſam eſſe, in brachio, opinor ; 
allis in humero, in pectore, in dorſo, aut alia corporis 
parte. Hoc vir maximus, Dom. Elienſis, ita mihi nar- 
rabat, ut vetaret de veritate hiſtoriæ ambigere. Ex 


Adverſ. If. Ca ſaubon. apud Mer. Caſaubon in tract. intit. 


| To 
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To this let me add, that Religion was 


here out of the queſtion. Here was no 


Church or Churchman, no Se& or Doctrine, 


to be confuted or eſtabliſhed, by the atteſta- 
tion of a prodigy. The great Critic ſpeaks 


of it as a phyſical, though a wonderful 


event. The very Biſhops deliver it to one 
another, and to him, as only an eſcape of 
nature, The Biſhop's Wife indeed, at firſt, 
ſeemed planet-ſtruck with ſuperſtition ; and 
while ſhe thought herſelf only diſtinguiſh- 


ed with this badge of ſanctity, was very 
willing it ſhould paſs for a Miracle. But 


the honeſt biſhop laughed her out of this 
conceit: and when ſhe found how ſmall a 
part of the honour was likely to fall to her 

| ſhare, ſhe ſeemed content to ſubmit it to 


her huſband's better judgment. 
Now, as Religion and religious purpoſes 


had nothing to do in this wonder, that ex, 
traordinary Philoſopher i, once before quot- 


ed, will permit us to give it credit. 


Ir is indeed fo well proved, as to bear 
much weightier obſervations than any I 


have to lay upon it: what I have to ſay being 


only this, 1. That the two or three dread- 
ful exploſions perfectly agree with what hath | 


The author of Philoſophical E ſays, &c. 
1 been 
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been obſerved of the componency of that 
lightening which produces ſuch an effect; 
namely, that it abounded with nitrous and : 


fixed falts. 2. The relation ſays, it was ſome 


time after that the Croſſes were found upon 
the bodies of the patients; and that the 
biſhop obſerved one upon himſelf on talk. 
ing with his wife about it. This may give 


light to a paſſage in Gregory, which has 
the air of myſtery, and yet amounts to no 
more than what the ſimpler and leſs ſublime 
pen of this modern critic, explains. The 


words of Gregory are theſe; As they were 
ſhewing theſe marks, or attending. to others 
obo ſheawed them, each preſently obſerved the 


wonder, either on bi mſelf or his neighbour ; 


a radiant mark on his body or his garment. 


Bur ſuppoſe it ſhould be ſaid, That 
the circumſtance of Lightening, on which 


we pretend to explain this P henomenon, 1s | 
not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed; as it is mention- 
ed but by one Hiſtorian ; and only in two 
words; and by the name of a Fire from 


Heaven,” Whoever ſays it, will gain lit- 
tle, if his deſign be to invalidate the cir- 
cumſtance ; and yet leſs, if he thinks that 
the diſcredit of that circumſtance will de- 


prove us of the means of accounting for the 


Croſſes 
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things already explained, that a Fire from 
beneath might produce this effect as natu- 
rally as a Fire from above. And from a re- 
lation, as well atteſted and notorious as the 


mous inſtance of its having actually pro- 


his Diſcourſe of ſome unheeded cauſes of the 
inſalubrity and ſalubrity of the Air, gives us 


thers—< And that the ſubterraneal efflu- 


" AO and, if I may ſo ſpeak, extra- 
e vagant, may appear in thoſe prodigious 


© Kyrcherus has given an account in a par- 


air, and upon the expoſed parts of ſheets ; 
which is the leſs to be admired, becauſe, 
as Kirecber fairly gueſſes, the mineral va- 
© pours were, by the texture that belongs 
to linen (which conſiſts of threads croſ- 

| | cc « ling 


Croſſes. For it appears, from the nature of 


fact preſerved by Caſaubon, we have a fa- 


duced it. The excellent Mr. BoyLE, in 


the following hiſtory from Kircher and o- 


via may produce effects, and therefore 
probably be of natures very uncommon, 


c Cpossrs that were ſeen in our time, via. 
54 in the year 1660, in the kingdom of Na- 
A ples, after the eruption of the firey mountain 

Veſuvius; of which prodigies the learned 
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c ticular Diatribe : for theſe crofſes were 
© ſeen on linen-garments, as ſhirts ſleeves, 
© women's aprons, that had lain open to the 
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126 Of | Fulian's Attempt to rebuild _ 
* {ing one another, for the moſt part, at or 
e near right Angles) eaſily determined to 
* run along in almoſt ſtraight lines, croſ- 
5  fing each other, and conſequently to frame 
© ſpots reſembling, ſome one, and ſome an- 
* other kind of croſſes. Theſe were ex- 
te gremely numerous in the ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom of Naples ; inſomuch that 
<« the Jeſuit, that ſent the relation to Kir-, 
cher, ſays, that he himſelf found thirty 
in one Altar-cloth, that fifteen were 
<« found upon the ſmnock-ſleeve of a woman, 
e and that he reckoned eight in a boy's 
band: alſo their colour and magnitude 
« were very unequal, and their figures diſ- 
© crepant, as may appear by many pictures 
of them drawn by the Relator ; they 2would 
not waſh out with fimple water, but requir- 
© ed ſoap ; their duration was alſo unequal, 
“ ſome laſting ten or fifteen days, and others 
95 longer, before they diſappeared m.“ 1 
1. Tux firſt obſervation I ſhall make on 
this curious narrative, is, that theſe Ve ſuvian 
craſſes appear to have been impreſſed only 
on the garments, and not on the bodies: juſt 
5 contrary to thoſe, occaſioned by the light- 
ening at Wells; which were on the bodies | 
* Works of Mr. Boyle, in fol. v ol. IV. p. 293 
an 
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and not on the garments : while the Julian 
croſſes appeared on both, The Reader, 
therefore, if he likes it, may ſuppoſe, with- 
out any abſurdity, that in the caſe at Jeru- 
Jalem, the croſſes on the bodies were Sale 
by the Lightening ; and the croſſes on the 
garments, by the eruption | Jron the founda- 
Lions. oy 
2. Tus V. eſuvian alles were extremely 1 

ee „which agrees well with the re- 
lations of Sozomene and Tbeodoret; the laſt of 
whom fays, their garments were re filed with 
them. | 
1 Turst veſuvian croſſes were te hardly to 
be waſhed out: which exactly agrees with 
what Socrates and Ryfinus tell of the ſame 
remarkable quality! in the croſſes at Jeruſa- 
lem. 

4. LASTLY, we Weder that the marks 
of ſome of theſe were of conſiderable dura- 
tion; as were thoſe mentioned by Gregory 


Nazjanzene ; ; which, he lays, continued to 
the time he wrote. 


So much then for the contemporary Evi- 
dence. In the next claſs are Rufinus, So- 
crates, Sozomene, and Theodoret. And all 
they add of miraculous to Gregory's relation, 
are theſe two particulars, I, The Lighten- 
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ing, or a fire from heaven, mentioned by 


Socrates, And, 2. This other circum- 


ſtance, told us by Theodoret, that when they 


| began to dig the founations, and carry out 


the earth, an incredible number of people was 


employed all day Jong upon the work. But in 
them gbr, the earth, thus taken cut, return 
cd, of its own accord, Lo the valley into 
wich it had been thrown", 


Tas caſe of the Ligtening kach been con- 


| ſidered already, where it was brought in to 
explain the nature of the Croſſes. And, on 
that occaſion, its cloſe connexion with the 
| reſt of the Phznomena was examined and 
explained. 


Wuar reſts to be accounted for is only 


the filling again of the foundations with 
the earth that had been thrown out. And 
this appears to be one of thoſe natural e- 
vents, which, when mens minds are poſſeſſed 
with the idea of miracles (whether real or 
Imaginary) they are wont to explain into 


* Er 0: cevrlev IgE xa Tov Xolv inQogets, 
| Tamutpicy EY robro lag. pvgrades oN rug 

do Xeve a Hrhens a 750 Sag pelerivela. Eccl. 7 
Hiſt, I. iii. c. 20. 


prodigies. 
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prodigies : of the ſame nature and origine, 
doubtleſs, with that imagination in Gre- 
gory, that when the croud, which were tu- 
multuouſly breaking into the church, had 
ſtopped up the paſſage, they were kept 

back by an inviſible hand. For, take 
the fact as Theodoret relates it, that the 
foundations were filled again; and the val- 
Ley, into which the earth had been thrown, 
was emptied ; Was any thing more natural. 
than for an Earthquake to do both, if it 
did any thing at all ? The uſual elit i is-. 
| obſerved to produce, being an entire altera- 
tion in the face of things, ſuch as the fil- 
ling what is empty, and the emptying what 
is full. Caſiodorus, called the Senator 
(ho abridged the Tripartite Hiſtory which 
 Epiphanius Scholaſticus compoſed out of thoſe 
of Socrates, Sogomene, and Theodoret) ſmooths 
what looked too rugged in this miracle, by 
the lightneſs and currency of his expreſſion, 
nuocte vero ſpontanca terra de valle creſcebat n; 
ſuffering his reader to go eaſily enough 
into the ſolution here given: In ſupport of 
which it will be proper to obſerve, that the 
ſhocks of the Earthquake were repeated at 
different times. . we ſee, e us 
L. vi. c. 43. 


of 
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of one which happened by day, when the 


labourers were driven for refuge to a neigh- 
bouring church. On the other hand, 8. 
crates as expreſly mentions one by night o: 
the very ſame which Sozomene ſpeaks of 
4 (as appears from the ſimilarityof the effects) 
in theſe words, on the coming day, when they 
dure to begin with the foundation, a great 
Earthquake happened v: Sozomene's caſt out 
ones from the foundation; ſo did that of So- 
crates a. It overturned a Portico, and cruſh- 
ed to death ſeveral who were then abiding 
in it": And this Theodoret expreſly fays . 
e by night, and to men aſleep \. 


Tux order, or rather caſual diſpoſition 
of Theodoret' b area is this, The mira- 


o Aug ris vod cescuds piyas imryeiparcs. L. i ii. 
cap. 20. 

Þ Atytlas Tis imidons, A yy wear "RO 
I paEAAev ororibec ber, ceio hd vevłe ba: piyan. L. v. ; 
c. 22. 
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culous filling again of the foundations— the 
diſſperſion of the lime and ſand by tempeſts 
the earthquake — after that the eruption, 
and then, for a 8 9797 the fall of the Por- 


1 e 


Fe hence 1 would obſerve, 1. That, 


= ough Theodoret, by the turn of his expreſ- 


ſion, would ſeem to infinuate, that the eruption 
followed the earthquake very ſpeedily *; yet 
we ſee by Sozomene, there was a confiderable | 
ſpace between ; ſufficient to clear again the 
foundations org the ruin they had ſufferedv. 
But leſt it ſhould be ſaid (as it hath been 
obſerved there were ſhocks of an earth- 
quake at different times) this might be what 
immediately preceeded that eruption, it will 
be proper to take notice, that the reflection 
Theodoret makes upon it is the very ſame 


tod io Erog, nahm x h En bebe ovv T6 ogoQW 
To dixeds punpua” Tos 25 xabeugolas cu araſſas. : 
Theodor. _ | 
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: quake had brought them. 
own expreflion helps us to aſcertain 75 5 
5 thing. He ſays, the fire broke out, 
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with, and, indeed, appears to be borrowed 


from, what Socrates makes on the earth- 


quake, which he expreſly ſays happened by 


night *, Now, between this, and the erup- 


tion, he tells us, there was time ſufficient 
for many to come out of the country to 


Jeruſalem, whither the fame of the earth- 
But Theodboret's 


roy 6evocoutyuy Ne,, from prey wg 


dations which were ready dug, in order to be 
built upon; which ſuppoſes what Sozomene 
ſays to be true, that there was time to re- 


pair the diſorders which that ſhock of the 


. earthquake had occaſioned. 


Axp thus Caffodorus 3 fs. 


For, ſpeaking, as we obſerved above, of this 3 


miraculous return of the earth, he ſays, 
every thi ug 4 Was Ir pures anew * 


* Afog d in 2c e00pins Iadalve xarinaCe. Socrat. 


La 785 ra apvitovs Tay Detwy inavas Ka 
Theodor. 
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Nocte vero ſpontanea terra de valle creſcebat. 

 Solutis itaque prioris etiam fundamenti reliquiis, nova 


Socrat. 


emnia præparabant. L. vi. c. 43+ 


4 2 


doret's cloud of circumſtances: in which, 


his addition of the wonderful, in filling 
E againthe works, amounts only to this, that 
= an Earthquake, in the night, tumbled 


ſome earth into the foundations ; and forced 


= ſome out from a valley into which it had 
= been thrown. . 


Tur dhjvinted parts in Gregory, Socra- 


tes, and Sozomene, and which are ſtill fur- 
ther diſtorted by Theodoret, the Latin Hi- 

ſtorian Rufinus fairly reduces to their place. 

_ « Behold, (ſays he) in the night, the laſt that 
1 preceded the day for laying the founda- 

c tion, a prodigious earthquake ariſes, by 

| © which, not only the ſtones of the foun- 

© dations are caſt abroad and diſperſed, but 

e almoſt all the edifices, that were about the 

„ place, are thrown down and levelled. 
Public Porticos alſo, in which a great 


© multitude of Jews, who were obſerved 
to puſh on the work with moſt vigour, 


Chad their abode, being thrown down, 
I. © bury all that are found under them in 
K T7 „ 
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By this time the Reader begins to ſee 
day, through the thick confuſion of Theo- 
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< their ruins®,” Thus Rufinus, by fairly 

putting together the ſeveral parts of one 
event, has ſhewn, that levelling the ground, 

and overthrowing the porticos, were the 
ſimple conſequences of the earthquake: 
while Theodoret, by digſointing them, and 
delivering the effects ſeparately, and with- = 
out their common cauſe, has made two. | 
miracles out of one natural event. 


55 Tux Reader now ſees what the ns 
have to ſay on the occaſion. He has had 
their teſtimony laid at large before him. 
Let us ſtop a moment then, and caſt a ge- 
neral eye upon the whole, I perſuade my- 
ſelf we ſhall ſee ſuch a concurrence and 
cConſiſtency in the accounts of the Two PAR- 
"TIES ; ſo perfect an agreement between the 
Pagan teſtimony, and the fir/t claſs of Chriſt- 
1an writers; ſo cloſe a dependency be- 


_ tween theſe and the ſecond claſs ; and ſuch 


Ecce, Nocte, quz ad incipiendum opus jam ſola 
reſtabat, Terræ motus ingens oboritur, et non ſolum | 
fundamentorum ſaxa longeque lateque jactantur, verum 

etiam totius pene loci ædificia complanantur, Porticus 
quoque publjcæ, in quibus Judæorum multitudo, que 
operi videbatur inſiſtere, commanebat, ad ſolum de- 

ductæ, omnes Judæos, qui reperti kunt, oppreſlere. 

Je . e. 37» &c. 

con- 
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4. connection and enchainment of one fact 


to another, throughout the whole, as will 
force the moſt backward to confeſs, that 
the hand of God was of a truth i in this won 

derful defeat. 


Ammi anus Marcell. nus, N and 
Ambroſe, ſpeak ſimply of the firey erup- 
tion ;  Chryſoftome goes one ſtep further, 
and tells us of its fatal effects. Gregory 
enters more minutely into the affair: he 
uſhers it in with what is always found to be 
the precurſors of this dreadful judgment, 
Storms and Earthquakes : and cloſes the 
ſcene with two meteoric Phænomena, like- 


ly enough to ſucceed it, though not ſo 


much indeed in the way of common ob- 
ſervation. 0 5 


Tur flowing writers, Rufinus, Socra- 
kes, Sozomene, and Theoderet, add little to 

theſe relations. But the manner in which 

they tell their ſtory, at the ſame time that it 
confirms, and explains the accounts of thoſe 
who went before, proves they are not mere- 
ly tranſcribers from their predeceſſors ; at 
leaſt not from ſuch of them as now remain; 
Which amounts to the fame as if - . 


{lves were original. 1 
K 4 SL Tu Us, 
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Tuus, for inſtance, Gregory, indeed, 


| mentions the Croſs upon the Garments ; 


but it is to Socrates only, who ſpeaks of = 


hs lightening, that we owe the knowledge 
of the cauſe.” 


So again, "Gras calls them lucid croſ- 


= 15 but we are indebted to Rufinus, Socra- 


and Theodoret, for the diſcovery of 


1 ſpecific nature; who tell us, that they : 
ſhone by night, were dark-coloured by 


day, and could not cally be waſhed out. 


Tyre will lead ds to obſerve 1 
mark of truth in theſe relations; That the 


moſt wonderful circumſtances, 15 as the 
qualities of theſe Croſſes, and the lucid cir- 


cle round the aerial croſs (circumſtances 


which might ſeem to be made at pleaſure 
for the fake of the Marvellous) prove to be 
the very qualities which belong phyfically : 


to their ſeveral natures, 


Nav, where their prepoſſeſions had 


led them to find Prodigies in accidents | 
the moſt common; as where Gregory a- 
ſcribes the impediment to enter the Church 


doors to an inviſible hand; and Theodoret, 


the filling up the foundations to be the re, 


turn. 
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turn of the ſame earth back to its poſt ; 
they have themſelves honeſtly recorded thoſe 


very fads which enable us to rectify 


their miſtakes : Thus the confi; on of the 


croud, which Gregory mentions, when 
they were endeavouring tumultuouſly to 
force their way, very naturally accounts for 
the impediment : and the Earthquake, The- 
 odoret ſpeaks of, could not but produce that 
new face in the foundations, which he took 


to be miraculous, 


Orc more. The Fathers 1 


cord many dreadful circumſtances; but 
then none of them prove falſe errors, I 
there were florms and tempeſts, they do their 
work; the ſand and lime are diſperſed. 
When the Lightening falls, the tools and 
inſtruments of building are conſumed and 
melted. The Earthquake overthrows por- 


ticos. The firey eruption tears in pieces the 


foundations: and not one of theſe attacks 
upon Impiety, but what diſperſes, maims, 
or deſtroys the aſſembled workmen, and 
their Abettors. After this too we are told, 
the various effects it had upon the minds of 
all, how differently ſoever intereſted. This 
js of more importance. than appears at firſt 


ſight, 
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fight. Invention and fable is not wont to 
go thus far. It may tell us of appearances ; 


but it will never venture to ſpeak of efeds, 


which the hearer could immediately diſ- 


prove. That which has a fairy entrance, 
has a fairy exit. Here the effects are men- 
tioned that the truth may be examined. 
 Chryſoſtome actually appeals, for the reality of 
the eruption, to the fight of the burnt and 
| ſhattered foundations, and to the maimed 
and ſcorched ſurvivors amongſt the work 
men. And they all of them might have 


appealed, for the reality of the forms and 
ligbtening (which diſperſed the lighter ma- 
terials, and conſumed the heavier, together 


with the tools and inſtruments of work) 
to the conduct of Julian and Alypius. For 
' What other poſſible reaſon can be aſſigned, 
not for deferring, but for giving * the 
whole enterprize * 


| Havine now diſcourſed fo largely on the 


ſeveral circumſtances of this event, and yet 


b eder 8: N Toud e704 a) ENNUyec, Guile 
Ate x6 Le xe anumovies. Soz. L. v. c. 22. Kai avrov 
 Pigaraver] x%) 286 "Toudaiove eis £YaTyYv apn- 


Naias * aim ite Philoſt. Hiſt. Exch 


(by 1 
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1 (by reaſon of the occaſional mention of them) 


not having been able to preſerve the order in 


which they happened; it may tend to ſup- 


port, or at leaſt to illuſtrate, what hath been 


0 already faid, if we give a general view of 
them in one continued and connected rela- 
| ms 


Aus here our ir principal Guide will be the” 
nature of the Phancmena : for though the 


_ Chriſtian Writers will not be uſeleſs, yet 


their perpetual violation of the order of 
time, makes it neceſſary to regulate their 


accounts on the reaſon of things. 


I excnſ of their conduct. fomething i is 
to be aſcribed to the literary genius of thoſe 


times, which was inaccurate and immethodi- 

_ cal; ſomething to the nature of their evidence, 

collected from diſcourſes, where the men- 
tion of this illuſtrious event is only brought 


in to ſupport ſome particular point of doc- 


trine or morality then in queſtion ; but the 
principal ſource of their neglect of order, was 
a falſe perſuaſion that every circumſtance 
was miraculous, and out of nature, This 
hindered them from inquiring into the order 


of time, and would have prevented them 
from finding it, had they been dif] poſed to 
I inquire. 


$ 
y 
* 
5 
*| 
4 
1 
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| Inquire. Beſides, the confufon of time ſup- 
ported their tem of the Miraculous, by 
ſeparating the cauſes from the eds: and 
the regulation of it would have looked like 
an impiety, as ſeeking for that in nature 
whoſe ſource was only in God. This too 
will account why the fault was not reform 
ed by the Hiſtorians who followed the ori- 
ginal evidence; and whoſe buſineſs it was 
to reduce, to order; the confuſion in the 
_ occaſional works of their predeceſſors. How- 
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ever, whether the miracles became caſually 


multiplied by a negle& of chronology, or 
that they purpoſely neglected it, in order 

to multiply them; Vet multiplied they were; 
as we have ſhewn, in our inquiry into the 
nature of the circumſtances. And nothing can 
better ſupport the truth of the reduction ariſing 
from this Inquiry, than the placing each cir- 


cumſtance in the order in which it happen- 


ed. This we ſhall now endeavour to do. 


1. Tur firſt ſigns the Almighty gave of 


his 1 judgment, were the forms, 


tempeſts, and whirkoinds, For the incumb- 


ent air could not but be affected with the 


ferment, at that time working in the earth, ö 


and exſuding through its pores. Theſe in- 


ſtruments 


the Temple of Jeruſalem. „ 


ſtruments of vengeance performed their of- 


fice, in the diſperſion of the looſe materials 2. 


2. AFTER theſe followed the Lightening, 


the uſual conſequence of the claſh and colli- 


ſion of clouds, driven forcibly together by 


ſtorms and tempeſts. The effects this pro- 
duced were, firſt, deſtroying the more ſolid 
materials, and melting down the iron in- 
ſtruments* : and ſecondly, impreſſing that 
prodigious mark on the bodies and garments. 
of the aſſiſtants. For what Socrates ſays is 
remarkable, that the night after (for this 
lightening, by his account, was in the day) 
the ſhining croſſes appeared upon their gar- 
ments: which was as ſoon as they could 
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appear, with that eclat. But it may not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that Rufinus ſeems to have 
mixed together the fire from heaven and the 
fire from the carth ; for he gives all the 
effects of both fires, acti by others, 
to the ſingle one he himſelf ſpeaks of *, SEED 


3. Tux Earthquake came next : nd 
Socrates ſays, happened in the night * ; that 
night, in which the marks upon the gar- 
ments were firſt obſerved. Its effects were 
theſe, It caſt out the ſtones of the old found- = 
ations (which gave occafion to a «remark, 


that the prophecy of Jeſus was now literally 


fulfilled) it ſhook the earth into the new- 


dug foundation (of which Theodoret, we ſee, 


made a miracle) and it overthrew the ad- 


; Joining ann and n 


Ades erat quzdam — in qua ferramenta alia- 
que operi neceſſaria ſervabantur; e qua ſubito globus 
quidam ignis emicuit, et per medium platez percur- 
rens, aduſtis et exterminatis qui aderant Judzis. ultra 
_ Citraque ferebatur. Hoc iterum ſæpiuſque et frequen- 
tiſſime per totum illum diem repetens, pertinacis popu- 
li temeritatem flammis ultricibus coercebatinſequen- 
ti nocte in veſtimentis omnium fignaculum crugis, Se. 
Ks x. e. 37. 3 175 
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wh 4. THEN followed the rey eruption b, 1 


which deſtroyed and maimed ſo many of 
the workmen and aſſiſtants ; and at ena | 


forced the undertakers to give over the at- 


tempt as deſperate But it is to be obſerv- 


ed, that this eruption was attended both 
with forms and tempeſis above, and with an 


earthquake below x. This Gregory, an ori- 


ginal evidence, directly affirms ; and it is 
altogether conſonant to the nature of things. 
An earthquake could not but immediately | 


preceed ſo violent an eruption; and it is 


| highly probable, that this tumult commu- 
: nicated itſelf to the neighbouring air. 


1 MENTION this, becauſe it contributed 
to the embarras we find in the accounts of 
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the evidence; ſome of whom have con- 
founded this latter ſtorm and earthquake 
with the former. Another obſervation I 
would make, is, that, according to Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, the fits of the firey eruption : 
continued longer than the Chriſtian writers 
repreſent the matter. Thoſe of them who 
ſay the moſt, ſeeming to confine the erup- 
tions to one day ,, if we except the abridged 
account of Phil orga, which intimates, 
they continued as long as any one attempt- 
ed to go on with the enterprize m: and 
they would hardly deſiſt for the impedi- 
ment of a ſingle day. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe 
they did: and Ammianus s words clearly im- 
ply they did not *: conſequently the erup- 


tion laſted much longer; and continued to 


be repeated as often as the projectors began 


I Exer u &v TATE To ve, di && 1115 u- 
ens. Socrat. L. iii. c. xx. Hoc iterum ſæpiuſque et 
| trequentiſſime per totam illam diem repetens, pertinacis 
populi temeritatem flammis ultricibus coercebat. 
m Tro A e, who iat lo T85 teyatroF ou ro 
Uh ua vas 1870 de, ceicHhs EXWVVVEY, Philoſt. Hiſt, Led. 
KEE: . 
Metuendi globi Aammarum prope fundamenta cre- 
bis aſſultibus erumpentes, fecere locum exuſtis aliguo- 
ties operantibus inacceſſum: hocque modo elemento 
deſtinatius repellente, ceſſavit inceptum. L. xxili. c. 1. 
. 3 5 to 
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to renew the attempt, till it had fairly tired 
them out. This, the reader will find, is 
of importance to eſtabliſh the divine in- 
terpoſition. Yet the Fathers are ſo impa- 
tient to be at their favorite miracles, the Croſſes 


in the Sy, and on the Garments, that they 


| flip negligently over what ought principally 
to have been infiſted on, the Fitzy ERUP= 
TION ; and leave what was truly miracu- 
lous, to run after an imaginary prodigy. 'The 
great St. Chryſoſtome, indeed, mult be ex- 
cepted out of this cenſure. He would not 
ſuffer the change to be put upon him; but 
judiciouſly lays the ftreſs on that which y 


would bear it. 


5. Tur laſt aPPERTANCE was 4 "lucid Criſs 


in the heavens, circumſcribed within a lumi- 


nous circle. Nature, put fo ſuddenly into 
commotion by its Creator, was, on the 


deſpair and diſperſion of his enemies, as ſud- 


denly calmed and compoſed. And then 
appeared, in the yet clouded firmament, 


this noble phenomenon i ina lunar halo. And 


what could be conceived more proper to cloſe 


ſo tremendous a Scene, or to celebrate ſo de- 
cifive Victory, than the CRoss het 


* 
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L incircled 
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incircled with the nxRo1c Symbol of con- 
queſt. 


Tun Order here given to the ſeveral parts 
of this event, is further ſupported by Mar- 
cellinus's narrative of that parallel diſaſter, at 
Nicomedia ; which, we have already em- 

ployed, and more than once, tho? for differ- 
ent purpoſes, to illuſtrate the fact in queſ- 
tion. And it is remarkable, the Roman Hiſ- 
torian not only records the fame circum- 

ſtances, but aſſigns, to each of them, the 


fame order of time. 1. It began with forms 


and tempeſts. © Concreti nubium globi ni- 


© orantium”” &c. 2. Then followed the 


lightening. © Dein velut numine ſummo fa- 
© tales torquente manubias'” &c. 3. Then 
the Earthquake. Horrifico tremore terra- 
& rum, cavitaton & ſuburbana funditus ever- 
< terunt. 4. And laſtly the firey eruption. 
” Palantes abrupte flammarum ardores” &c. 


Tur order, ſo covfully mo by 
Marcellinus, at Nicomedia, we ſee, to- 
tally neglected by the Chriſtian Hiſtorians, 
at Jeruſalem. And what but this could 


ſuggeſt fo different a conduct? He related 


What he rightly. underſtood to be in the 
| _ @obok, 
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tobole, a natural event; J. Bey, what they 
falſely conceived to be, in every part, mira- | 


| culous, 


| To conclude this head, let me obſerve, 
That, in an aggregate concurrent evidence, 
a minute niformity on the one hand, or 
a real inconſiſtency on the other, equally tend 
to the diſcredit of the fact in queſtion. In 


the firſt caſe, we juſtly ſuſpe& the Evidence 
to be contend; in the latter, the Fad to be 
ill founded. Becauſe, where men relate what 


they receive from one common Object, their 
accounts muſt be as various as the variety 


of the ſeveral recipients; which is juſt ſo 
much as to give a different colouring to the 
ſame Things, not to alter the Things them. 


ſelves. When we ſee, therefore, the mi- 
nuteſt uniformity in the colouring, we con- 
clude them not be Originals, who fairly re- 
preſent from nature, but Copyiſts, in con- 


cert, 'from one another. And where, again, 
that common Object, from which men re- 
ceive their intelligence, is real, there, their 


accounts can admit of no inconfiſtency, be- 


cauſe the nature of things is invariable. But 
if this object be the creature of the imagina- 
tion, begot 5 the diſordered paſſions, which 
5 ET 
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are always changing, the teſtimony of the 


deluded obſervers will never be ſecure from 5 
contradiction. | 


Now the Chriſtian Te ee which we 


have examined, on this occaſion, appears to 
be entirely free from both theſe ſuſpicious 
circumſtances. They tell it, indeed, in the 
Whole, variouſly; but with a perfect con- 
 fiſtence of all its parts. They ſhew, by 
this, they wrote neither in concert, nor at 
random; but drew from one common ob- 
| je, and an object that was real. 


5 Havine explained the general cauſe of 7 
that variety, in concurrent evidence, which 
moſt eſtabliſhes its credit; it may be pro- 


per to conſider, the peculiar cauſe, in the 
Evidence i in queſtion. | 


Wurks a notorious Fact cen A | 
many circumſtances, the obſervers, accord- 


ing to their different tempers and diſpoſi- 
tions, will be differently affected. Some 
will be ſtruck with This circumſtance, ſome 
with that, Hence one man will ſpeak of 
a cauſe without its effect: Another, of the 
effect without the cauſe. Th:s relator will 
run two circumſtances i into one; That will 


bf {pi 
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ſplit one into two. And if, of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, there are ſome not rightly un- 
derſtood, the order of time will be neglect- 
ed: and, from that neglect, another em- 
barras, in the evidence, will ariſe, a dif— 
ferent order aſſigned by different Writers to 


5 the ſame eircumſtance. 


LasTLY, let me re, it is not every 
| 3 neither, of a concerted agree- 
ment, or irreconciled contradiction, that 

| ſhould make us lightly reject a Teſtimony | 
of (otherwiſe) eſtabliſhed credit. A ſingle 

circumſtance, in the event before us, will 
ſhew how eaſily, in either caſe, we may be 

| betrayed into a wrong judgment. Nazian- 


Zen, Ruſinus, & ocrates, Sogomene, J. heodoret, = 


are ſo exact, and in fo perfect agreement, 
about the Croſs upon the garments (while 
each, in his turn, overlooks more material 
circumſtances) that if we take it in the light 
they place it, of a great and amazing prodigy, 
vue ſhould be apt to ſuſpect it only a ſtudied 
_ ornament to their relation. Yet the find- 
ing, on examination, that the properties, 
they aſlign to theſe crallhs, lead to the diſ- 
cCovery of their real nature, this entirely ac- 
quits them of invention. Again, what 
Ls Mo 
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on the other hand, has a ſtronger appear- 
ance of contradiction than one of them 
affirming, that theſe croſſes were ſhining and 
"radiated; and another, that they were ſom- 
| brous and dark coloured? Yet this apparent 
_ contradiction aſſiſts us in the diſcovery of 
one of their phyſical properties; and that 
diſcovery helps us to reconcile the contra- 
diction; as we find they were black by 


: day, and lucid by night. 


I cnoss to let this fingle circumſtance 
f ſupply me with the two inſtances of the 


contrary qualities, which equally render 


a concurrent evidence ſuſpicious; becauſe, 1 in 
fact, theſe contrary qualities frequently ex- 
iſt together, in che teſtimony of 2 Ife Wit- 


nes. 

Wr come now, in the laſt place, te 
that refuſe of evidence, which we threw 
together as of no account; Philoſtorgius, 

Theophanes, Orofius, Ni cephorus, Zonaras, Ce- 
drenus, and their fellows. Theſe men have 
only the language of others, without any 
ſenſe of their own; ſave, that like imper- 


tinent Players, they, ſometimes, preſume to 


add their own inventions to their Author's 
conceits; 
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conceits; but no body is miſled, for they 


always bear about them the marks of re- 
probation, Thus Philoftorgius and Theo- 


 phanes clap on a couple of ſenſeleſs lies, to 


the well compoſed relation of their prede- 
ceſſors; which ſtick out unſightly, like wens 
in a fair proportioned body, that can never be 
a miſtaken for its natural members, 


Taz firſt of them tells a ftory (which 
| Nicephorus has repeated) of a certain cave E 


laid open by the workmen in digging, in 


which was found the Goſpel of St. Jen, ; 


miraculouſly preſerved *, *, As this was ap- 


parently invented in favour of the religion 


SF reliques, I ſhall deliver it up to the Inqui- 
ſition of Dr. Middleton. 


THEOPHA N E Ss le is PRESTR 


more ſubſtantial, He affirms, that the 
| marks of the Croſs were not only found at 
Jeruſalem, but at Antioch, and other cit ies: 
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where they appeared upon the coverings of 
the altars, on the Church books, and ſacred 
veſtments v. Well fare Theophanes, for a 
punctual relator. I fancy Philo otorgius would 
have been puzzled to produce his miracu- 


lous Goſpel : Yet, I make no queſtion, Theo- 


 phanes knew white to find enough of his 
manufacture of the Croſs, to ſave him from 


bluſhing, had he been of f o weak a com- 


f plexion. 


Tur adi has now the whole of the 


Chuech-evidence laid before him. It has 
been largely and minutely examined ; and, 


] preſume, ſo fully explained and inks; 


ed, as to make it needleſs to take notice of 


any particular Writer, ww hath 1 8 5 


tO it. 


Yer the Obſervations of M. Jamrs Bas- 
NAGE, on this collective evidence, are ſo 
very extracedinary, that it would be wrong 


to paſs over in filence the. conſis of one 


Pow au rehe r Ts Tor d D UM 1007 „Dirie. 
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whoſe 
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whoſe Character is ſo very high in the learn- 
ed world, though a great part of his objec- 


tions hath bec. already obviated. 


Tuts very learin d man, bet exactneſs, 


candor, and ſtrength of reaſoning have ad- 
vanced him to the firſt rank in letters, hath, 


amongſt his other excellent labours, encich. 


ed the public with a Hiſtory of the Fexws, from 
the beginning of the Chriſtian Ara, down to 


the preſent times ; compoſed in a judicious 
method, interſperſed with curious diſquiſi- 


tions, and abounding in good OY of 
every kind. | 


In the Gixth Book of this work, his gives 


us, what he calls, an Examination of thoſe = 
"miracles which defeated Julian's attempt to 


rebuild the Temple : where, to ſpeak freely, 
I find not one of thoſe qualities, which have 


rendered him fo deſervedly famous amongſt 


: the Proteſtant churches, 


Arrrx hevieg told us what ſhare Julian 


had in the Attempt, and how eaſily he 
brought the Jews into his meaſures, he : 


goes on in this manner. 
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4 ce It is ſaid, that God hindered the build- 


* ing of the Temple, by three ſucceeding 
© miracles. Three ancient Hiſtorians, So- 
* CRATES, SOZOMENE, and THEODORET, 


6 Dann relate theſe facts. And as 


*to Sozomene, in Particular, who is — 


a On dit que Dieu Pempecha par trois micacles con- 


ſecutifs. Trois Hiſtoriens anciens, Socrate, Sozomene, 
& Theodoret, raportent unanimement ces faits. Sozo- 


mene meme, qui a peur que quelques incredules ne les 


regardent comme fabuleux, renvoie ces incredules a la 
depoſition des temoins oculaires, qui vivoient encore 


lors qu'il ecrivoit.. Le premier de ces miracles fut un 
Tremblement de terre, qui arriva lors qu'on nettoioit les 


fondemens de Vancien Temple pour en jetter des nou- 
veaux ; et ce tremblement de terre renverſa les mate- 


riaux. Il y a deux variations fur ce premier miracle 


car Theodoret le fait preceder de je ne ſai quelle vertu 


divine, qui raportoit la nuit les anciens materiaux & les 


ordures qu'on avoit otees, et en ſuite d'un vent mira- 


culeux, qui diſſipa les pierres, quoi qu'on eut jettẽ deſ- 


ſus une prodigieuſe quantitè de chaux et de ciment 
pour les affermir. Secondement, Sozomene fait mourir 


par ce tremblement de terre un grand nombre de per- 


ſonnes, qui ẽtoient venues 1a en qualité d'ouvriers, ou 
de ſpectateuts, et qui furent ecraſces ſous les ruines des 


maiſons voiſines et des porches, ſous leſquels ils s'ẽtoi- 


ent retirez, Le ſecond miracle fut un Feu, qui ſortant 
des fondemens qu'on venoit de poſer, conſuma une 
partie des Ouvriers, et mit le reſte en fuite; l'un fait 
deſcendre ce feu du ciel, et les deux autres le font ſor- _ 


05 ** henfivg i 
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ce henſive, there might be certain unbeliev- 


« ers, who would give no credit to them, 
he ſends ſuch to the depoſitions of thoſe 
e who had been eye-witneſſes, and were 
yet living when he wrote his hiſtory. 


tir de terre. Socrate le fait durer un jour entier pour 


conſumer les hoiaux, les peles, et tous les inſtrumens 
deſtinez a Pouvrage. Sozomene raporte avec quelque 
incertitude la mort des ouvriers, Il marque meme qu'on - 
varioit un peu; les uns affurent que le feu les avoit 
conſumez, lors qu' ils avoient voulu entrer dans le Tem- 
ple; ce qui Etoit impertinent, puis que les fondemens 
ẽtoĩent A peine achevez; 5 & les autres ſoutenoient : 
que cela Etoit arrive, lors qu 'on commenca a remuer 


la terre, et a la tranſporter. Il y a une quatrieme va- 
riation ſur ce miracle; car on ajoiite que les Juifs 


reconurent malgre eux que J. CHRIST Etoit Dieu, 
et qu'ils ne laiſſerent pas de perſeverer dans leur en- 


trepriſe; ce qui eſt contradiftoire. Mais il n'im- 


porte: leur fermets donna lieu à un troifieme pro- 
dige. Car ils s'apergurent le matin qu'il y avoit 
un grand nombre d'ctoiles raionnantes ſem&es ſur 


leurs habits, qu'ils voulurent effacer ſans pouvoir y 


reuſſir. Sozomene y ajoute des étoiles qui Etoient fai- 
| tes avec autant d'art, que ſi elles y avoient ete miſes 
par la main de Pouvrier. Theodoret Secarte un peu; 
car au lieu d*etoiles raionnantes il en met de noires, 


ce qui repreſentoit mieux le crime & le ſuplice des 


5 Tuiis, et a meme tems il en fait ecraſer pluſieurs qui 
Etoient endormis ſous un Porche. Mais la grande va- 


tiation roule far Veffet de ce troiſieme miracle; car 
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„The fir/t of theſe miracles was an 


© EARTHQUAKE, which happened at the 


cc time they wefe clearing the on founda- 


les uns aſſurent que les Juifs ſe retirerent chez eux 


auſſi endurcis que s'ils n'avoient rien vii Mais les 
deux autres pretendent que la plupart ſe firent Chré- 
tiens, et que le bruit de leur converſion alla juſqu 
aux oreilles de l' Empereur Julien. Nous avons crit | 


devoir remarquer ces differentes circonſtances, a fin 


qu'on puiſſe mieux peſer la verits de ce recit, Les uns 


trouveront quelque plaiſir à multiplier le nombre de 


ces miracles, comme Theodoret, et y ajoiiter meme 
ce que les Ecrivains modernes en ont dit. Mais il eſt 


juſte que les autres y trouvent auſſi les raiſons qu'on 
peut avoir de ſuſpendre ſa foi. J'ajoũterai ſeulement 
deux choſes. L' une, que la preuve que Sozomene al- 
legue pour montrer la verité de ce qu'il avance, eſt tres 
foible. Il en appelle @ Pevenement, & ſoutient qu'on 


ne peut plus douter de cette longue ſuite de miracles, 


parce que le Temple ne fut point acheve, Mais cet 
Hiſtorien avoit- il oubliè que la permiſſion ne fut donne 
aux Juifs, que lors que Julien partoit pour ſon expedi- 


tion contre les Perſes, dans laquelle il fut tus, & qu' 


ainſi on n'avoit pas beſoin de tant de miracles pour 


empecher la ſtructure d'un edifice ? L'opoſition des 
Chretiens, qui profiterent de Veloignement du Prince, 


ſa mort, et l'elevation de Jovien, enemi des Juiſs, ſuf- 


fifoient pour arrèter tout court ce deſſein. D'ailleurs i! 


renvoye ſes lectures en termes vagues a des temoins 


oculaires, ſans nommer, ni indiquer perſonne. Enfin 


Cyrille de Jeruſalem, qui étoit alors Eveque de cette 


ville, deyoit etre ſur les lieux, puis que ce fut lui qui 
I Fr 
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ec tions, in order to lay new : and this earth- 
quake overthrew their magazines of ma- 
e terials. | | : 


1 le peuple par le moien d'un Oracle de Daniel, 
qui avoit predit, a ce qu'il croyoit, que Pouvrage ne reũſ- 
ſiroit pas. Cependant Cyrille n'a jamais parlè de tous ces 
miracles. Ce n'eſt pas qu'il ne les aimãt. Il ecrivit, dit- 
on, a Conſtantin le Jeune, pour lui apprendre qu'il. toit 
plus heureux que ſon Pere, ſous empire duquel on avoit 
trouvè en terre la Croix du Fils de Dieu, puis que le 
Ciel lui faiſoit voir un prodige plus éclatant: c'ẽtoit 
une Croix plus lumineuſe que le ſoleil, que toute la ville 
de Jeruſalem avoir vue au firmament un long eſpece 
de tems. Pourquoi parler de cette croix, et ſe taire 
ſur ces Miracles? Il aprend aux Juifs qu'ils verront 
le ſigne de la Croix, lequel precedera la venue du 
Fils de Dieu, & ne dit pas un ſeul mot de celles qui 
avoient été attach&es miraculeuſement à leurs habits, 
Te ſilence d'un Eveque qui Etoit ſur les lieux, qui ai- 
moit les miracles et la converſion des Juifs, eſt ſuſpect, 
lors qu il n 'y a que des temoins eloignez qui parlent. 
Cependant il ne faut pas diflimuler, que fi un des 
_ Chronologiſtes Juifs ſoutient, que le Temple ne fut 
point bati a cauſe de la mort imprevuè de Julien, un 
autre aſſure que ce Temple, rebati a grands frais, 
tomba, et que le lendemain un grand feu, qui vint du 
ciel, fondit les ferremens qui reſtoient, & fit perir une 
n innombrable de Fuifs, Cet aveu des Rabbins 
eſt d' autant plus conſiderable qu'il eſt injurieux à la 
Nation, et que ces Meſfeurs ne ſont pas accoutumez 
A copier les Ouvrages des Chretiens, Pajnage, Hiſt, 
des Hi Lib. vi. c. 18, 19. 
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© There are two variations on the ſub. 


c jet of this firſt miracle. For Theodoret 
makes it preceded, 1. by I can't tell what 
divine power; which, in the night, 
© brought back the old materials and rub- 
© biſh into the place from whence they had 
e been taken: and 2dly, By a miraculous 
« wind, which diſperſed the ſtones, tho 
te they hed: been covered by a prodigious 
« quantity of lime and mortar, to bind them 
< into one ſolid maſs. The ſecond varia- 
tion is in Sozomene's making this earth- 
e quake deſtroy 4 great number of people, 
© who were there in quality of workmen 
© or lookers on, and were buried under the 
e ruins of the neighbouring houſes and 


< portico's, whither they had retired for E 


"0 ſhelter. - 


THE ſecond miracle was a IRE, which 


© burſt from the foundations, they were 
_ © then preparing; and deſtroyed one part 


ce of the workmen, and put the reſt to 
ce flight. 1. One of theſe hiſtorians makes 


© this fire to deſcend from Heaven; the 
© other two bring it from beneath. 2. So- 
* crates ſays, it continued the whole day, 


< and conſumed the pick-axes, ſhovels, and 


00 all 
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« all the tools and inſtruments deſtined to 
« this ſervice. 3. Sozomene relates the death 
« of the workmen with ſome uncertainty. 


e Nay, he obſerves, that here the evidence 
varied a little; ſome affirming, that the 


cc fire deſtroyed them as they were ſtriving 


« fo enter the Temple (which was certainly 


« an idle ſtory, ſince even the foundations 


were hardly finiſhed) while others ſay, 


ce it happened when they firſt began to 


break ground, and carry off the rubbiſh. 
« 4, There is a fourth variation on the ſub- 
« ject of this miracle; for it is added, The 
«© Jews confeſſed, though in ſpite of them 


„ ſelves, that Jrsus CHRIST was God; 


* and yet they did not ceaſe to perſevere i in 
e their attempt: a thing abſolutely contra- 


5 e to itſelf. 


But no matter fs hs their obſti- 
* nacy gave occaſion to a third miracle. For, 
ee in the morning, they perceived a great 
e number of $HINING STA R«Ss ſcattered over 
* their habits; which they tried to efface, 0 
< but, in vain. Sozomene adds, there were of 
ce theſe ſtars ſo artfully formed, that the 


c hand of a workman could not have done 


© them better: Theodoret deviates a little 
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here; For, inſtead of the ſhining fars, he 
* ſpeaks of black ones; Such as indeed 
more properly marked the crime and pu- 
<« niſhment of the Jews. And at the ſame 
e time, he cruſhes to death a great num- 
K her, who were faſt aſleep under a Por- 
5 tico. 


: bs But the great variation of all turns upon 
885 the ect of the third miracle. For one 
« aſſures us, that the Jews returned home 
e as hardened as if they had ſeen nothing: 
<« whereas the other two pretend, that the 
e greater part embraced the Chriſtian faith; 
* and that the news of their converſion 
& reached even to the ears of . him- 


8 ſelf. 


c We have conceived it to be the duty 
ce of a faithful Hiſtorian to take notice of 
te theſe differences, in order to afliſt the 
Reader, in forming a right judgment of 
< the truth of the whole relation. Some, 
e doubtleſs, will find their pleaſure in mul- 
3 tiplying the number of theſe miracles, like 
« Theodoret; and even in adding every 
„thing which modern writers have ſaid to 
« ſet them off. But it is no more than fit- 
„ 
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et ting that men of a different turn ſhould 
ce be made acquainted with the reaſons 
ex there are to ſu gpend their belief. 


« will only add, to what has been ſaid, P 


* theſe two obſervations. The one is, that 


< the Argument, Sozomene brings to prove 


e the truth of what he advances, is a very 
© weak one. He appeals to the iflue ; and 
maintains, we can no longer doubt of. 
ce this long train of miracles, ſince the Tem- 


e ple was never finiſhed. But could this Hiſ- 


<* torian forget that the Jews did not ob- 
< tain their permiſſion to rebuild it till the 
ce time.of Julian's ſetting out for his Per- 
an expedition, in which he periſhed? 
« As this was the caſe, there was little 
need of all theſe miracles to hinder the 
ce erection of a jingle building; ſurely, a ſuffi- 
ce cient cauſe for cutting ſhort an enterprize - 
« of this nature may be found in the op- 


es poſition of the Chriſtians, who might 


© take advantage of the Prince's abſence in 
te 4 remote region, of his death there, and 
" © the advancement of Jovian, who was an 
Enemy to the Jes. Beſides, the hiſto- 
© rian refers his readers, in a vague, inde- 


6 finite manner, to the Ee THIS of the 


M „ fact, 
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fact, without pointing out one angle: per- 


ſon, by name. 


« Bur laſtly, Cyrill of Jeruſalem, who 
e was, at that time, Biſhop of the place, 
© and muſt have been upon the ſpot, ſince 


it was he who confiding in a prophecy of 
Daniel (which had foretold, as he thought, 
_ © that the attempt would prove unſucceſs- 
« ful) encouraged and animated the peo- 
© ple to repoſe their confidence in God. 


"y * Notwithſtanding, this ſame Cyril] has 


never taken the leaſt notice of theſe ma- 


e ny miracles: and yet it certainly was not 


© becauſe he was no friend to miracles : We 


« are told he wrote to Con/tantine the young- 
« er, to inform him, that he was more 


5 happy than his father, under whoſe em- 


te pire the Croſs of Chriſt had been found 


here on. earth, ſince Heaven, to grace his 
* reign, had diſplayed a more illuſtrious 


e prodigy : which was, a Croſs more brighter 


ee than the ſun, ſeen in the firmament for 


« a long time together, by the whole City 
« of Feruſalem. Why, now, was that Croſs 
<« remembered, and all theſe miracles for- 


* gotten ? He aſſures the Jews, they ſhall ſee 8 


e the ſign of the Croſs; ; and that it will 


1 rene 
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ce precede the coming of the Son of God; 


+ and yet, be fays not one fingle word of 
6 Thoſe which had been miraculouſly af- 


e fixed to their Habits. The filence of a 


* Biſhop, who was upon the place, who 
c loved miracles, and laboured for the con- 


< yerſion of the Jes, looks very ſuſpici- 


© dus; while, at the ſame time, they, who 


. oc do ſpeak to it, lived at a diſtance. 


5 Howeve, it ought not to be diſſem- 
mn bled, That, if one of the Jewiſh Chrono- 


* < logiſts maintains, that the ſudden and 

< unexpected death of Julian prevented the 
Ec rebuilding the Temple; Another of them 
ce affures us it was rebuilt, and that, when 


<« this was done at a vaſt expence, it tum- 
& bled down again, and tbe next day, a 
« areadful Fire, which fell from heaven, 


cc melted all the iron inſtruments that remain- 


« ed, and deftroyed an innumerable multitude 
-M of Jews. This confeſſion of the Rabbins 

c js the more conſiderable, as it reflects diſ- 
e honour 6n the Nation; and theſe Gentry 
& are not wont to copy from the writings of 


— © the Chriſtians.” 


BeroRE I proceed toa particular e exami- 
= nation ; 


M 2 
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nation of this long paſſage, I ſhall make 


theſe two general remarks upon it. 


FIRST, That the learned critic goes all the 
way upon a falſe ſuppoſition ; namely, that 


it was the purpoſe of theſe three Hiftorians, 


in their accounts of this event, to place the 


ſeveral circumſtances, attending it, in the 


order of time in which each of them was 


ſuppoſed to happen. I have ſhewn they 
had no ſuch purpoſe, and have explained the 
cauſe of their neglecting the order of time r. 


'This was fit to be taken notice of, becauſe 


the main force in his objections ariſe from 
the contrary ſuppoſition. 


My ſecond remark i is, That the learned 


| Critic embarraſſes both himſelf and his Rea- 
der, by uſing, without explaining, the ambi- 
guous term of VARIAT10N: Which may 


either ſignify a contradiction; or, only a ſim- 
ple diverſity. His reaſoning requires you 


ſhould apply it in the former ſenſe ; but 
his facts commonly go no higher than the 


latter. This was proper to obſerve, becauſe 
a contradictiou diſcredits a concurrent evi- 
dence: while a imple diverſit ty never hurts, 


and often ſupports it. 


dee p. 139. * . 147, & ſeq. 1 
ts 10 
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1 objeckion to the riRsT miracle, the 
Earthquake, is, that there are two variations 


| concerning it. 


Tun one is, that Ter over: it pre- 
_ ceded by Ican' t tell what divine Power, which, 


in the night, brought back the old materials 


and rubbiſh into the place from whence they 
bad been taken : and 2dly, by a miraculous 


Wind, which diſperſed the ſtones, tho they had 
been covered by a prodigious quantity of lime 


and mortar, to bind them into one ſolid maſs. 


1. As M. Baſuage himſelf here ſtates this 5 


Caſe, we ſee this is one of thoſe variations, 


mentioned juſt before, that imply no con- 
tradiftion, but a diverſity only. A caſe al- 


moſt eſſential to the truth of an accumula- 


tive evidence, not given in concert. The 
witneſs A delivers a circumſtance omitted 
by B; and omits one delivered by him. 


Thus Theodoret is here ſaid to relate #400 cir- 
cumſtances preceding the Earthquake, of 
which Socrates and Sogomene are ſilent: and 


Sozomene to relate an ect of this Earth- 


quake, of which Socrates and 7. heodoret 

are ſilent. Now, not to repeat what hath 

been juſt obſerved of the credit which 7heſe 
OR Ub diverſities 
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diverſittes carry with them: What can more 

ſtrongly ſupport the reality of this Earth. 
quake, atteſted by three Hiſtorians, than 
that, when one had only recorded the prin- 
cipal fact, the other two preſerved the me- 
mory of thoſe circumſtances, which, we 
have ſhewn t, an Earthquake was moſt le- 
* to produce? ED 


2. Bur he might have improved this va- 
riation into a more plauſible objection, by 
ſhewing that (on the allowance of his falſe 
ſuppoſition of an order of time obſerved in 
theſe accounts) it was a contradiction. And, 
confidering he had this apparent advantage, 
it is ſtrange he did not uſe it, For, in the 
order of Theodoret's relation, the filling up 
the foundations goes before the Earth-quake ; 
whereas, from the accounts of Ruffinus and 
85 Caſiodorus, explained on the reaſon of things, 
it appears to have been after, and the effect 
of the Earthquake. But, as it hath been 
ſhewn®, that the Hiſtorians had it not in 
their purpoſe to obſerve the order of time, 
the objection, even when thus ſtated, is ſeen 
to have no weight. However, let us, for 


form's ſake, admit that they did indeed 5 


* See p. 128-9, and 109. o Sec p. 139. 
. | — difter 
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differ about the order of time in which each 
_ circumſtance happened. What follows? 
Not that the facts themſelves were falſe : 
but that the witneſſes did not write in con- 
cert. Is not the whole body of civil Hiſ- 
tory full of facts believed by all mankind ; 
about the order of which, as they ſtand con- 
nected in time to one another, Hiſtorians 
do, and will eternally differ? Whether 
ſuch an Enterprize was commenced before, 
or after ſuch a Declaration made ; whether 
ſuch a March was performed, before or after 
ſuch a Meaſure taken, is ſtill in diſpute, In 
the mean while no body doubts of the Facts 
themſelves. And here the juſt diſtinction 


between a natural and ſupernatural fact hath 


no place. For M. Baſnage's objection ſtands 1 
on a civil, not a phyſical, reaſon, 


LASTIV, let me obſerve, the can- 

did Critic ſhould not have made Theo- 
doret's miracles ſtill more wonderful, by 
a falſe expoſition of them. He tells us, 
this hiſtorian ſays, a miraculous wind diſ- 
 perſed the flones, tho they had been covered by 
4 prodigious quantity of lime and mortar to 
bind them into one ſolid maſs. The whole 
affair, indeed, we think was one continued 
M4 declaration 
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declaration of God's diſpleaſure : but where 


he uſes natural inſtruments to execute his 


judgments, they uſually work according to 


their capacities ; but this was a Wind with 
a vengeance. However, the beſt is, Theo- 


doret ſays no ſuch thing. His words are 
— And further, when they had laid 


in on heaps many thouſand meaſures of 
lime and plaſter, violent ſtorms, whirl- 
* winds and tempeſts unexpectedly aroſe 


«and diſperſed them all about *. '' Here 


we find nothing told, but what this ele- 
mentary agency might well perform. So 
that one cannot conceive what could induce 
this learned man, firſt to lay fo ſtrong an 
embargo on his heavy weight of ſtones, and 
then to diſperſe them again ſo lightly ; un- 
leſs it was that, becauſe, as he ſays, the Fa- 
thers loved to talk of miracles, fo he loved 


10 laugh at them. But he ſhould have choſen 7 


a fitter ſeafon for his mirth. 
His ſecond variation hot the Earrb- 


; quake is, in Sozomene's making it deſtroy a 


great number o people 10 4 were buried under 


* Ezeady 0: * 5 "A Ti cv WOANGs {£01 paveny Y 
5 noize preazdas cu eie. Bia wydb- 


care % se R αναννñy idee I Neri, T4045 
&*e4ws toxidauoay, Hiſt, Eccl. J. iii. c. 20. 17 8 85 
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the ruins of the neighbouring houſes and Por- 
ficos. Here the variation is ſtill more 
ſhadowy than in the foregoing inſtances. 
Sozomene is not even fingular in the fact. 
Theodoret likewiſe delivers it; tho', by 
placing the firey eruption Wees the 
Earthquake and the fall of the Porticos, he 
has ſeparated the cauſe from the ect). We 
ſhall beg leave then to place this inſtance 
amongſt the ſupports, not the hon, to 
this illuſtrious Event. 


Tn SECOND Miracle, according | to M. | 
Baſnage s repreſentation of things, is the fire 
from the foundations : and concerning this, 
he aſſures us, there are no leſs than deaths va- 
riations. 19 


Tur frft is, that one 2 the Hiſtorians 
mates this fire to deſcend from Heaven; the 
other two bring it from beneath. 


Tx aſſertion is grounded on a mere miſ- 
take of the text. Socrates ſpeaks of one 
fact, when he ſays, © A fire came from 
Heaven and conſumed all the workmen's 
* tools*;”” Sozomene and Theodoret, of ano- 
: ther, wh they fay, id A fire broke out t ol 
Y See p. 131. 
Ide yae 3; Se rene, Sets 14 
Ta eixado pay e er L. iii. c. 20. 
Lethe 
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e the foundations and deſtroyed many of the 


« workmen themſelves *.” And nothing but 
much prejudice, or little attention, could 
have blended u confiſtent, into one incon- 
tent fact. The fire from heaven, and that 


from the foundations, were different events : 
and diſtant from each other in time as well 


as place. All the myſtery is, that Socrates 
mentions the firſt, and omits the latter; 
and Sozomene and Theodoret mention the 


latter, and omit the former. The nature 


of things®, as well as the rules of interpre- 
tation, ſapports our diſtinction: and, ac- 
cording to that, it had been more to be 


wondered at if the ſtorms and tempeſts, 
0 poken of above, had not produced L:ght- 


ening, than if a rey eruption had not fol- 
lowed the Earthquake. 


Tur ſecond variation is, inn 5 5 ſaying 7 


| that the fire continued the whole day; and con- 
ſumed the pick-axes, ſhovels, and all the tools 
5 — en deſtined to the ſervice. 


. nee deep, Cie 10 e 18 legs 4 bote 
I ros &rnAawes — Sozom. L. v. c. 22. — wig 2 


10 eguerogeivern Jeuenioy avadegpar, wegus Tay 
bene con. Theod. L. iii. c. 20. 


» dee p· 114. b Tar 
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Tris variation is as imaginary, as the 
fat, on which it riſes, is falſe; namely, 


that Socrates here ſpeaks of the ſame fire 
mentioned by Sozomene and Theodoret. For 
if he meant a different (as he certainly did) 
then its continuance for a whole day, is no 


variation, even in the loweſt ſenſe our cri- 
tic uſes it, of one writer's recording a Cir- 


cumſtance of the fame fact, which another 


; hath omitted. 
A third variation * M. Baſnage) 7s, 


that Sozomene relates the death of the work- 
men with ſome uncertainty, Nay the hifto- 
rian obſerves, that here the Evidence varied 
a little. Some affirming that the fire deflroy- 
ed them as they were ſtriving to enter the Tem- 
ple (which was certainly an idle ftory, ſince 
the foundations were hardly finiſhed) while 
others ſay, it happened when they firft began to 


break ground and carry off the rubbiſh. 


Tur Soromene relates the death of tbe 
workmen with ſome uncertainty is a ſtrange 
miſrepreſentation of his words, which are 
theſe, It is Haid, that a fire burſt ſuddenly 
from the ruins, and deſtroyed many. And this 
_ thing, iS confidently e and believed by 


all. 
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all, no one man ever calling it in queſtion*, 
Could a writer poſſibly expreſs more con- 


fidence in a Fact related? ? 


5 Ins EED, he does Fan, that in one in- 
ance, tho' not in this the Evidence varied a 


little. A paſſage of Gregory Nazzanzene 
ill underſtood apparently led him into this 


groundleſs remark, But if SozZomene miſ- 


took Gregory, M. Baſnage has miſtaken | 
Soromene; ; and a great deal more groſly. 


Tuus ſtands the caſe. Gregory del. 


vered his account of the eruption in theſe i 


words — They fled together for refuge to 
an adjoining Church— As they firove violently 


0 force their way in, the fire, which burſt from : 


the foundations of the Temple, met and flop'd 


them; and one part of them it burnt and de- 
 froyed', , Sc. Sozomene, alluding to this 


paſſage (after he had told us, that the cir- 


cumſtance of the fire's breaking from the 


foundations, was > believed by all, and contra- 


A7 5 OP re To ö 3d/riger edlen TO. Gl | 


woe iZaiPrys & Tw Ne] u TS legs zylbege, | 


70 aro AAS GvyAwoe* * rod ro wess “ti adiuws 


Atytlau N 171g a, * ag obdevds αοαον e 
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difted by none) ſays, Indeed there is this ſmall 
difference ; ſome ſay the flame met them as they 
were forcing their way into the Church, and 
produced the effec? ſpoken of above; while 
others ſay, it happened when firſt they began to 
clear the foundations *, Now the Reader 

- plainly ſees, that Sozomene underſtood Gre- 
_ gory's meaning to be, that the flame which 


met thoſe who were ſtriving to enter the 


Church, happened at ſome time different from 
that which deſtroyed the men working at 
the foundations. But he certainly miſtook 


Gregory ; who plainly ſuppoſes this de- 


ſtruction happened at the very time they 
were digging the foundations. Gregory not 
only aſſures us that the fact, as he tells it, 
ſtood unqueſtioned by all (which he could 


not have ſaid, had it related to another time) 


but he expreſly ſays, they fled to this 
Church as to a refuge from the Jhirlwind 


and Earthquake. Now the Evidence is un- 


animous, that theſe things happened as they 


were preparing the foundations. In a word, 


- whatSozomene miſtook for a variation, proper- 


" na eri u Ocow On + Bragapirove ewTovg 
eis ad lego , t mai io aca, 1 einpivoy 
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ly fo called, was two relations of the different 


parts of the ſame event. Great numbers fled 


from the Yhirkoind and Earthquake ; and 
_ theſe the fire, which burſt from the founda- 
tions, deſtroyed as they were ſtriving to enter | 
the Church: Others ſtood their ground; and 
theſe were deſtroyed on the ſpot. Unlucki- 


ly, S»zomene miſtook Gregory's narrative of 


the ate, in which the ſame eruption ſeiz- 
ed ſome of the ſufferers, for the narrative of 
a different eruption. But tho' the ancient 
relators of this fact had indeed ſpoken of 


different eruptions, and aſcribed the ſame 


general effect to all, vi. the deſtruction of 
the workmen; What then? Would this 
have taken off from the credit of their re- 
lation? By no means. On the contrary, it 
would have added to it. For we have ſeen 
in part, and ſhall ſee more fully - hereaf- 


ter, that the fits of this firey eruption were 


fo obſtinate as not to give over tilbthey had 
brought the Directors to deſpair of the Un- 
dertaking. But to return to Sozomene : an at- 
tentive writer might have fallen into bis miſ- 
take: What drew M. Baſnage into his, is 
not ſo eaſily accounted for. To interpret 
Soomene as ſaying, that it was the new- 


built 7 emple, into which theſe unhappy ſuf. 


ferers 
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ferers ſtrove to enter, when his whole 
narration ſhews, the foundations were never 


finiſhed, implies, at leaſt, that the Critic 
thought the Hiſtorian an Idiot, upon whom 
any thing might be Fathered. But Sozomene 


is able to ſpeak for himſelf. He ſays, the e fire 


met them as they ſtrove to enter eis To tepov, 
into the Church, or Temple, And to know 


what place he meant by theſe words, we 


muſt have recourſe to his Author, Greg. 
Nazianzene, from whom he took his ac- 


count. 


Now Gregory, in the relation already 
given at large ', ſays, that when the Jews 
had procured the countenance and aſſiſtance. 

of Julian to rebuild the Temple, they ad- 

dreſſed themſelves to the Undertaking with 
great alacrity and vigour ; but, being driven 
from their work by aWhirlwind and Earth- 
quake, they fled for refuge to a certain 
neighbouring Church, Ti 7: 76v mkqoiov jepay 


apparently a chriſtian Oratory, built amongſt, 


or adjoining to the ruins of thoſe facred 

places, formerly included within the walls 
of the Temple. This, then, Sozomene takes 

from Gregory: And what the latter n a 


f Page 102. 
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. by eri * Tov TANTO! ic % the other calls 


eic m lego into the Church. Vet M. Baſe. 


nage will have it, Sogomene meant the Jew-. 
1 Temple rebuilt. But perhaps, he might be 
: miſ-led into this ſtrange inter pretation, from 


what followed in Gregory; (which we now 


come to) who ſays, that while they were ſtriv- 
: ing to force their way into this Church, a fire, 
c T8 legs, met and ſtopped them. The queſ- 


tion is what he here meant by is ; doubt- 


leſs the fame with lege, going before, the 
Jewiſh Temple, near which the Chriſtian 


Church or Oratory ſtood. But what 7. emple? Y 
Not a new one rebuilt, but the old one in ru- 


ins: cx 78 leg ſignifying the ſame as c 2d 


Deus 18 v, and with elegance; for be o 
1 3 


is the generic word, and ſignifies as well the 


ſite of a holy building as the building itſelf. 
It appears, at leaſt, that Sozomene underſtood 


the word, cz T8 ies, in this ſenſe from his 


making all the variation in Gregory's account, 


from the reſt to conſiſt in his aſſigning a di- 


ferent time for the deſtruction of the work- 


men; and from his expreſs word, that the 


Witneſſes all agreed in atteſting, that the fire 


came from the foundations of the ruin d Temple. 


Andit appears, he underſtood Gregory right- 
1 ly; ; who affirms, that the evidence were una- 


nimous | 
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mus in atteſting the fire came & 75 dec, 
by which he could mean nothing but the 
Foundations of the ruined Temple; becauſe it 
was in that only they were unanimous. Nor, 
for the ſame reaſon, could Gregory mean, 
nor could Sozomene 10 underſtand him, that 
the fire came from the Church, into Wich 
they were forcing an entrance. And Gre- 
gory ſeems to have well weighed what he 
| fays; for, in this very place, he carefully 


diſtinguiſhes between uncertain rumour and 
undoubted fact. 
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Bor, ined: in every vx view, he! learned 
Critic's interpretation is inſupportable. The 
whole tenor of Gregcry's relation (which is 
in perfect conformity with the reſt). ſhews 
that the; obſtruction began before they bad 
laid the foundations. 1 . 


- 


Ox. the 1 then, we ſee, this vari- 
ation, concerning the e is as ima- 


ginary as the reſt, 


— [A 
of 
. by 


mw 


Mr. Baſhage proceeds; * tells us, there 
is a fourth variation, concerning this mi- 
racle of the Fire; which is, that 7he Jews - 
we ied, theugh in bite of they! fehoes, that 

N | Jelus 
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by Tl bak r TATION ie, the other calls 
eic w lego into the Church, Yet M. Baſ- 
nage will have it, Sogomene meant the Jewo- 
iſh Temple rebuilt. But perhaps, he might be 
miſ-led into this ſtrange interpretation, from 
what followed in Gregory ; (which we now 
come to) who ſays, that while they were ſtriv- 
ing to force their way into this Church, a fire, 
c T8 1408, met and ſtopped them. The queſ- 
tion is what he here meant by! its ; doubt- 
leſs the ſame with leg, going before, the 
Fewiſh Temple, near which the Chriſtian 


Church or Oratory ſtood. But what 7. emple: * 


Not a new one rebuilt, but the old one in ru- 


ins: & 18 leer ſignifying the ſame as g r 


| elt lo TS vas, and with elegance ; for ; lege 
is the generic word, and fignifies as well the 
ſite of a holy building as the building itſelf. 
It appears, at leaſt, that SoZomene underſtood 
the word, c 78 leg, in this ſenſe from his 
making all the variation in Gregory's account, 
from the reſt to conſiſt in his aſſigning a dif- 
ferent time for the deſtruction of the work- 
men; and from his expreſs word, that the 
Witneſſes all agreed in atteſting, that the fire 
came from the foundations of the ruin'd Temple. 
And it appears, he underſtood Gregory right- 
wy, ; who affirms, that the evidence were ana- 
| nimous 
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mus in atteſting the fire came c 78 beg, 


by which he could mean nothing but the 
| Foundations of the ruined Temple; becauſe it 
was in that only they were unanimous. Nor, 
for the ſame reaſon, could Gregory mean, 


nor could Sogamene 0 underſtand him, that 
the fire came from the Church, into which 


they were forcing an entrance. And Gre- 
gory ſeems to have well weighed what he 
ſays; for, in this very place, he carefully 
diſtinguiſhes between uncertain rumour and 


undoubted fact. 


Bor, indeed, in n every. view, the Basel 


Critic's interpretation is inſui pportable. The 
whole tenor of Gregery's relation (which is 


in perfect conformity with the reſt) ſhews 
that the; obſtruction began before they had 
laid the foundations. 


* 


ginary as the reſt. 


Mr. Baſhage Wet ; be lis 1 us , there 


is a fourth variation, concerning hte at" 


racle of the Fire; which is, that /e Jews 


confe Head, though iu ſpite of chen zſelves, that 
8 Jelus 


Ox the whole! then, we ſee, this vari- 
ation, concerning the eruption, is as ima- 
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Jeſus Chriſt was God; and yet they did not 
ceaſe to perſevere in their attempt. A thing 
abſolutely contradictory to itſelf. 
Tuo I would not call this a con- 
tradiction, yet I readily confeſs it to be 
highly improbable. However, be it what 
it will, the Critic is to anſwer for it alone. 
In a word, the charge is entirely ground- | 
leſs, not one of them affirming, or inti- 
5 mating, the leaſt word of any ſuch mat- 
| | ter; but, on the contrary, plainly decla- 
"8 ring that this confe ien of the Jews was 
not till they had given P the enterptize, as 
: deſperate. 


1 Tur words af Socrates are theſe: << © The 
" Jeuus, ſeized with extreme affright, were 
forced, in ſpite of themſelves, to confeſs 
that Jeſus Chriſt was God; yet, for all 

ce that, they would not obey his will ; but, 

<« as men faſt bound in religious bee dees, 

e ſtill continued in their old Superſtition. 
Nor did a third miracle, which happened 
d afterwards (the ſhining croſſes) bring them 

* to the true faith. This hiſtorian n ſpeaks : 


: only of the Teas, 


Asa 5 & H oe Weiche, 5 Gxolles 
pond yen J tis Oeser Movies Gon iToizy © aur. 
89030. 
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So OM NE ſpeaks both of Jes and 
Gentiles; and in the order here named, — 
* Some (lays he) on the inſtant, judged 
te that Chriſt was God, and that the reſto- 
e ration of the Temple was diſpleaſing to 
© him: while Others, not long after, went 
— over to the Church, and were baptiſeds. 


TaroportT, again, ſpeaks only of the 
Tews ; ; for, after having related the whole ſe- 
ries of miracles, the laſt of which (in the 
rank he places them) was the Croſſes on their 
5 garments, he goes on, in this manner: The 
<« enemies of God ſeeing theſe things, and 
. * fearing his hand now advanced, might 
fall upon themſelves, fled away, and re- 
turned every man to his place; confeſſing 
te him to be God, whom their forefathers 
* had affixed to the tree b. As 


| TH Sean A lache v Ti 18 laden ate x 
rade, de Þ d rel gabha m v V5tgov 0inJWouſnory 
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Now let the impartial Reader but re- 
fle&, that this circumſtance is related, by 


N TeooyAwiiya, L. iii. c. 20. 


each of the hiſtorians, as happening after 


got Ars has us know, in as their 


all the deſtructive interpoſitions, which hin- 
dered the work; and he muſt needs con- 
clude, that M. Bofnage has given a wrong 
repreſentation of their accounts, 


obſtinacy lay: not in perſiſting in their 
project but perſevering in their * ; 


ſtition. 


$0z0MENE only n mentions their fadden 


r 18 fuller than Either of them, 


_ Confeſſion ; and had he not oppoſed it to the 
_ laſting Converſion of the Gentiles, it muſt be 
owned, that, from him, we could conclude 

nothing of their obſtinacy : but, as he hath 
fo oppoſed it, we find his account to be per- 
fectly conformable to the relation of Socra- 
tes; and diſcover even a hint in the words, 
2 un 1 rij &Vavewot T V, that ey 5 


did deſſt on their confeſſion. 


and explains what _ be, n ; 


agen, Oed Euetayeles 3 T C N 7 go yon TW £6 


a | 
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thought doubtful in Both. He marks the 


 obſtinacy of thoſe, who (Sozomene ſays) on 


the inſtant, concluded that Chriſt was Ged: 
and the deſpair of thoſe, who / Socrates 
| fays) continued in their obſtinacy. 


NorTuixG can be clearer, or more con- 
ſiſtent than this whole account of their be- 


haviour. Yet M. Baſnage is politive, They 
. are repreſented as confeſſing Chriſt, and yet 
perſiſting in their attempt. It would be hard 
to think it a deſigned miſrepreſentation: 


and ſtill harder to conceive how he could 


fall into an involuntary error, in a caſe ſo 
plain, unleſs we ſuppoſe he miſtook the ſenſe | 
of Socrates' expreſſion, &% tmoisy 5 aurs 70 
FeAmua,— they did not obey bis will ; as if it 


meant, they were not obſequious ts this de- 


claration of his will in the prodigies ; whereas 


| N. is here to be underſtood in the uſual 
theologic ſenſe, of the whole vi Chriſt: as 


appears from what follows, which, by ne- 

ceſſary conſtruction, is explanative of what 
went before -— MN boy TH 78 JOTAAIE- 
MOT go 4 . Y bel, 80 P T9 Tei ſoy ab- 
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Bur here, perhaps, it may be e. bh 
That even what we allow theſe antient Wri- 5 


„„ ters 
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ters did ſay, creates a difficulty, which will 
deſerve ſome ſolution, © The Jeus are re- 
< preſented as confeſſing the divinity of 


FJeſus Chriſt, and yet perſiſting in their 


old ſuperſtition: a ſtate of mind made 


© up of very diſcordant principles.“ It is 


true, the objection will deſerve to be conſi- 


dered ; and the rather, as it is not impoſſible 


but this might be all M. Baſnage aimed at; 
tho' he miſled the mark by a careleſs ex- 
Preſſion. However, the objection is ſo ob- 
vious; and the account has, at firſt ſight, 
fo much ſeeming incongruity, that, I con- 
clude, theſe Hiſtorians were well aſſured of 
their fact, before they would venture to truſt 
it to the public judgment. And, when it 


comes to be examined, I perſuade myſelf, 


the reaſon of things will give us the ſame ſa- 


tisfaction in its truth, which concurrent Evie 


dence gave them. 


Ie we admit theſe SPE: happened, 
in the manner they are related, we can- 
not but conclude, that thoſe, againſt whom 
they were directed, how hardened and de- 


termined ſoever, muſt be ſeized with aſto- 
niſhment and afiright. Now, in this ſtate, 
the mind, hurried from its baſis, catches at 


any 
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any thing which promiſes protection. No- 
thing therefore was ſo natural as applying 
to the object ended; which, at that mo- 
ment, could be thought no other than Je- 
ſus of Nazareth, His power, then, would, 
in ſpite of all old impreſſions, be inſtan- 
taneouſly acknowledged. This is what 
Socrates means, and well expreſſes by ſay- 
ing, that, in their extreme affright, they were 
forced, in ſpite of themſelves, 70 td that 
Jeſus Chrift was God, a 


So far every ching was juſt as the working 
of human nature would be, when not hin- 


dered by any foreign impreſſion. 


Bur they muſt know nothing of its oor . 
ings, who can imagine, that new and ſud- 
den directions, produced by ſuch accidents, 


in minds warped by the ſtrong attraction of 


inveterate prejudices, and hardened by a na- 
tional obſtinacy, could be permanent or 


conſtant. When the fright was over, tbe 


mind would return mechanically to its old 
ſtation; and there it would reſt; eſpecially 
if it could find, or invent for its ſupport, 
any ſolution of the phænomena conſiſt- 
ent with their former ſentiments concerning 
Fs ofus : and theſe, we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
NA ex | 
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might, and did invent. So that now we 
are ready for the concluding part of the 
account, which Socrates hath given us of 
this matter. Tei for all that, they would not 


obey his wwill, but, as men fa it bound in religious 
« Prejudi, ces, ſtill continued in their old ſuper- 
/eition. He talks, we ſee, like one who. 
underſtood what he faid ; — That their 
| haſty confeſ/on was owing to their ſudden 
fright; and their fixed impiety, to their in- 
veterate habits, All here is fo much in 
order, that the contrary had been the unna- 

tural thing. Had they told us, either that 

the Fes were not fr ightened into a confe fe 5 


fon, or that they were frightened into a 


converſion, the fat had been equally incre- 
dible becauſe, the firſt caſe implied the 
abſence of Pal ons ; and the latter, a free- 
dom from Eier; neither of which 


agrecd with them, as men or as Jeros, But 


the ey relate what was perfectiy conſiſtent 
with both, that their ſtubborn metal was 
| ſoftened in the flames, and orew hard again 
as theſe abated. And bare we not many 5 
cxamples of the like behaviour in more mo- 


dern Reprobates, who are in the other ex- 


treme of ſticking to nothing. What ſen- 
timents. of Religion | haye not been heard 


tO 
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to break from theſe, when in extreme 
danger! and what remains have been found 
of it, after their eſcape | The offended 
Deity, which they then ſaw dreffed in ter- 
rors, is afterwards laughed at, as the phan- 
tom of a frightened imagination. And if 
Free-thinking can thus keep its hold, when 
it hath nothing to rely on but the mere va- 
nity of its profeſſion; what muſt we think 
of Superſtition, which hath a thoufand fan- 
ciful reſources to e men in an old 
habit? 50 WEN 


Wer « come now to ; what M. Baſnage ralls 15 
the third miracle. And, concerning this, 
he reckons up as many variations as in that 
which went before. But it will be Proper 
firſt to ſee how he repreſents the miracle it- 
ſelf. His words are theſe, — fei- obſtmnacy 
gave cecaſh jon to à third miracle. For, in the. 
morning, they perceived a great number of 
ſhining sr ARs ſcattered over their habits. His 
authority for calling theſe marks, /ars, is So- 
Zemene: who, indeed, gives them that name; 
but, as I conceive, very erroneouſly ; from 
miſtaking the ſenſe of Gregory NaztanZente,” 
whom he here follows. Gregory's words 


It appears he followed Nazianzene from what he fur- 
. . are 
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are, vaſdseg S-. w ; which Billius tranſ 
lates, 1 ae ipſe not1ſque diftinc= 
Zus ; following the interpretation of Sozo- 
nene, who calls them downright fars, 
„ Teorey Yπ]¹, ALTPALI ej 
ra ich ici wx. But I apprehend, that 
Gregory meant no more by x«]«5:2@», than 
that the mark had a ſtar-like radiance; 
not a ſtar-like figure. And my reaſons 
are, 1, Becauſe he had juſt before affirm- 
ed, that theſe marks were crofſes; and, 
5 proceeding in his relation, he acquaints us 
with their quality, that they were aeg 
or ſhining. A circumſtance that would 
| firſt catch the obſervation ; though, as we 
have ſhewn k, it may be naturally ac- 
counted for. He uſes the ſame term to 
expreſs the ſhining feathers in a peacock's 
train — mT We xuKAg]egas | aicioas 70 
ꝛeucayd- E KATAT T EPON! 2. 
Socrates, if he borrowed from Gregory, 


ther obſerves of their elegant form: — ws Nm i526 
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gives this ſenſe to his words; or if he did 
not borrow from him, at leaſt he teaches 
us how to underſtand him, His expreſ- 
ſion is COexyins caves AK TINOEIAEIL, 
ſhining impreſſions of the croſs. They were 
like ſfars in radiance, but in figure they were 
Croſſes. Nor do Rufinus, Theodoret, or Caſ- 
fodorus, who all remember the croſſes, ſpeak 
one word of ftars; no not even Theophanes, 
who ſtudied them well ; and ſeems to have 
had the manufacturing of a ſpurious ſort, in. 
Imitation of them. 1915 


Wirw our Critic? J eg lese le not 
to make the wonder greater than there is 
occaſion for, we will call them cRossESs. 
And now let us {ee what he hath to object 
to them. 


He begins with an oblique remark for a 
prelude, — theſe ſhining ſtars they tried to 
Face, but in vain. This is ſaid to inſi- 
nuate diſcredit on the fact, by an acceſ- 
ſion of the wonderful. But we have ſhewn, 
that the difficulty of waſhing them out was 
2 natural effect of their ſhining quality *, at 
leaſt a property they had in common with ; 
other the like e in later times v. 


p. 119. p. 127. 5 
5 So 
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So that this will ſtand no longer in our 
ay. 


Hs comes to his variations, by which, 
as we obſerved before, he ſometimes means 
additions; ſometimes 4. Ferences; and ſome- 
times, again, contradiftions. | 


Tur firſt ; is the loweſt ſpecies of a varia- 
tion, that is to ſay, an addition.— Sozomene 
adds, there were of theſe flars ſo artfully 
formed, that the hand of a workman could not 
have done them betten. Sozomene, as we 
obſerved, borrowed this particular from 
Gregory. And if Socrates and Theodoret 
omit it, it was not becauſe they were igno- 
rant of it; much leſs becauſe they diſbeliev- 
ed it. However, ſuch as know that Na- 
ture frequently throws the mixed ſubſtances 
produced by fermentation, into regular fi- 
gures, and often with ſuch elegance of 
deſign, as Art can but lamely imitate, will 
have no reaſon to doubt of the truth of this 
circumſtance, after it hath been ſhown *, 5 
that the marks were entirely meteoric. = 


Tur ſecond variation is, that Theoderet 
deviates a little here; for, inſtead of the 
Lining fars, he ſpeaks of Wa! ones. Such 
p. 117. | 9 


as 


the Triple of N + 4 39 | 


45 indeed more properly marked the crime and 


puniſhment of the Jews. Theſe laſt words 


are added to ſhew the reader the inge- 
nious turn of Theodoret's addition: and that 
he knew how to invent with judgment. 
But to leave his juſtification to the nature 

of the fact, which we are juſt coming to, 
when we have obſerved, that M. Baſnage 

ſhould here have changed his language, and 


_ lt -ofſes inſtead of ars: 15 for Theodoret 


does not intimate one ſyllable about fars, 
It is true, then, he does indeed fay, that the 
crofles on the garments of the Jews were 


of a dark colour — c ue 22uas — 


We have ſeen, that the matter of theſe croſſes 
was of the nature of the Phoſphorus, : 


whole property it is to ſhine by night, and 


to be dark-coloured by day. Now if one 


Writer were to deſcribe their appearance by 


night, and Another their appearance by day, 
muſt not This ſay they were radiant. and 


ſhining ; and That, that they were dark co. 
loured? And fo much for his Os varia» 


: tron. 


Tur third is, - that: F at the 
ſame time, cruſhes to death a Se number | 


6 See p. 117 „& ſeq. 
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who were faſt aſleep under a Portico, The 
force of this objection, ſuch as it hath, lies 
in the time. For as to the fall of the por- 
tico, Rufinus and Sogomene concur with 
Theodoret. But it is by no means true, that 
 Theodoret ſays it was at the ſame time, If 
we ſuppoſe that he obſerves order in this in- 
cident, we muſt conclude the fall happened 
before, For the ſeries of his relation ſtands 
thus — a portico fell by night — on the 
fame night, and on the following, a croſs in 
the ſky — then the croſſes on the garments?, 
The truth is, the fall of this portico had a 
very ſufficient cauſe. Sozomene plainly inti- 
mates, and Rufinus expreſly ſays, it was 
thrown down by the fir/ "pa Are which 
1 Preceded the Wey eruption", , Hep 


Wir come now to what the learned Cri- 
tic calls the great variation of all. 


Warcn, he ſays, turns upon the efet of 
the third miracle. For one aſſures us, that the 
Jeus returned home as hardened as if they had 
ſeen nothing : whereas the other two On, _ 


Þ x54 wude 7 LV TW Trog — Al ) 0 Try ewryv % 
au TeV TH see 400 £ e TY Se aura 
5 ＋ Ixd i- ih L. iii. c. 20. 

1 See p. 23 
that 
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that the greater part embraced the Chriſtian 


faith. And that the news of their converſion 


reached even to the e ears rs of the Emperar Julian 
uncl, 


TuIs, I confeſs, is to the purpoſe; and, 
were it true, would be a conſiderable ob- 
jection to the credit of their evidence. But 
the contradiction charged upon them is 
groundleſs and viſionary. He who (our 
Critic ſays) aſſures us, that the Jews return- 


ed home as hardened as if they had ſeen nothing, 


is Socrates, whoſe words are theſe : © The 


Jeu, ſeized with a horrible conſterna- 


© tion, were forced, in ſpite of themſelves, 
ce to confels that Jeſus Chriſt was God. Yet 
“& for all that, they would not obey his will. 


But, as men faſt bound in religious preju- 


< dices, ſtill continued in their old ſuperſti- 


<« tion ; nor did a third miracle, which hap- 


ce pened afterwards, bring them to the true 


«faith — They were hardened, there- 
© fore, according to the faying of the 


& apoſtle, and caſt away the O's which ; 


de was then laid before them ". SD 
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Tus, indeed, is plainly declaring that 
the groſs body of -the Jeros concerned in 
this attempt returned home religionleſs as 
they came; without either their Temple, or 
any holier worſhip. So far, then, is allow- 

ed; and he has it to make hls beſt of ; 
which he is willing enough to do, we fe, 

"it for he takes notice, that the other two hiſto- 

Il! ; rians, Sozomene and Theodore, contradict So- 
'f 2 | crates, and preterid, that the greater fart em. 8 


braced the Chri fit ian tai, th. 


V now comes to be examined. But 

; 5 EE let me previouſly obſerve, 1. That both 
. Fes and Gentiles joined in this attempt to 
_ rebuild the Temple; and had both of them 
the ſtigma of Fo Croſs upon their garments, 
as Gregory Nazianzene and Rufinus inform 


kt 


us *. Nay, from the F ormer We learn, at 8 
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was impreſſed on the habits of ſuch I, the 
behevers, likewiſe, as were preſent. And, 
indeed, but for this circumſtance, the falſe 
miracle of Theophanes had never been invent- 
ed, or at leaſt had been differently conſtruct- 
ed: for he covers the very church-books | 
and ſacred veſtments with Croſſes. But 
what is chiefly worth obſerving is, that this 
falling of the croſſes indiſſerently on all par- 
ties preſent, confirms the Phyſical account 
we have given of their nature. 2. My ſe- 
cond obſervation is, That as Socrates records 
the effect this miracle had on the Jeus, ſo 
Greg. Nazianzene records what it had upon 
the Gentiles : For this Father having inſulted 
and triumphed over their Mathematicians 
and Aſtronomers on the ſubject of the aerial 
Croſs ; goes on to ſpeak of zhat upon the ha- 
bits of the perſons preſent ; and concludes his 
account in this manner, So great vas the aſtg- 
niſbment of | the ſpeetaters, that almoſt all of 
them, as at & common ſign, with one voice in- 
voked for mercy the God of the Chriſtians, and 
ftrove to render him propitious with hymns and 
 fupplications. Ard many of them, without pro- 
craſtinating, but at the very time theſe things 
happened, addreſſing themſelves to cur Prieſis 
with earneſt pr ayers, were admitted i to the 
_ bofom © 
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boſom of the church", &c. Where we may 
obſerve the different language of Nagian- 
ene on this occaſion ſpeaking of the Gen- 
files, from that of Socrates, who ſpoke of 
the Jets. The Firſt fays, ay F XG ,d, 
c, ge, the Other, — axoiſes ob- 
 Atysv mv XH tov Atyoſes, The Gentiles 
implored the protection of the great God of 
Heaven, whom they had before zeglected; 
the Jetos were forced to own that Chrift to 
be God, whom they had before rejetted. 


TuIs being premiſed, we come now to so- 5 
' ZOMENE ; who, our learned Critic affirms, 
hath contradicted Socrates, in pretending that 
lle greater fort embraced the Chriſtian faith. 5 


I wits give the paſſage of Soxomene en- 
tire. After theſe things, ſays he namely 
the earthquake and firey eruption] another 
miracle happened more illuſtrious and wonder- 
8 than the forego ng : for, on a e and 
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without human agency, every man's habit was 
impreſſed with the fign of the Croſs. — The | 
conſequence of this was, that ſome, on the in. 
| fant, concluded Chriſt to be God, and that 

the reſtoration of the Temple was diſpleaſing 
| to him. While others, not long after, vent 
| over to the Church and were baptiſed ; and 
by hymns and ſupplications, in behalf of the 
guilty, endeavoured to appeaſe the wrath E : 
the Son of God . 1 


As evident as it appears to be 1 Socrates 5 
x, poke only of the Jews, and Greg. Nazian- 
Zene only of the Gentiles; ſo certain is it, 
that Sozomene, who took from both of them, 
if 08s both 97 Jews and Gentiles. 


x fays every man's habit Was murked 
| with the Croſs. That is, as Greg, Naz, 
had faid before, every man indifferently, 
whether Jew or Gentile. He then men- 
tions the conſequence of this prod igy, not 
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on the Jews only, but on the Gentiles, 
c rr 5 — And as it was reaſonable to 
expect it would have a different effect on 
the different parties; he i ſpeaks of what 
it had upon the Jews, that, on the niftant, 
they confeſſed Chriſt to be God. This is no 


more than Socrates had ſaid. The y only dif- 9 


fer in the manner of telling: For "while So- 
crates goes on to inform us, in expreſs words, 
that the confeſſion was not Jgſting, and that 
they preſently fell back into their old ſuper- 5 
ſtition; Sozomene contents himſelf to lead his 
reader to the ſame concluſion, by oppoſing 
this ſudden flaſh of conviction, to the real 
and laſting converſion of the Pagans, recorded 
by Gregory. Others (ſays he) not long after 
Tent over te the Church, &c. From hence 
it appears, that Sogomene is ſo far from con- 
tradicting Socrates, on this article, that he 
lends him all the ſupport a concurrent teſti- 
mony can afford. 


Turopok gr comes next. And him too 
the learned Critic hath involved in the ſame 
charge of contradiction; but with much 
leſs pretence. For he, like Socrates, ſpeaks 
only of the Jes; and, in ſuch a manner 
too, as if he had Socrates all the way in 
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his eye. The whole of what he ſays is to this 
effect : —The very garments alſo of the eas 
doere filled with Croſſes — which theſe enemies 
of God ſeeing, and fearing that his hang now 
exerted might fall upon themſelves, fled away, 
and returned every man lo his place, confeſ= 
ing him to be God, whom their forefathers 
 afjixed to the trees. 


Axp now, at is ; there that can coun- 
tenance M. Baſuage in ſaying, that Theodoret 
pretends the greater part embraced the Chri- 

ian faith? Is not the confeſſion he records 

the very ſame with that which Socrates tells 

us, ſo ſoon paſſed away in their returning 
Infidelity ? We conclude, therefore, againſt 5 

the learned Critic's objection, that, in this 
article, there is a perfect harmony amongſt 


the three Hiſtorians. 


Bur it will be ſaid, hi that in re- 
moving this objection, I make room for 
another that may prove more ſtubborn, 
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For it ſeems incredible that ſo illuſtrious 
a miracle ſhould have made no impreſſion 
on the Jews, and yet have had ſo confi- 


derable an effect upon the Gentiles. An 
objection, which ſeems to be redoubled 
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WH upon one who hath affirmed ?, that a Jes 
1 8 conviction of the truth of Chriſtianity muſt, 
u i on his own notions, be neceſſarily attend- 
i 5 cad with a Converſion: while that Gentile 


principle of intercommunity, did not imply 
ri the neceſſity of a Pagan's converſion under ” 
14 the ſame conviction,” 


1 | 7 cee If, * the Deiſts, Chriſtianity were accompa- 
1 l Wi etc nied by ſuch illuſtrious and extraordinary marks of 
10 | truth as is pretended ; how happened it that its truth : 
te was not ſeen by more of the beſt and wiſeſt of thoſe 
1 « times? And if it were ſeen (as it certainly was by 
| — a « Ammianus Marcellinus, Macrobius, and many others) 
11 | c&c how could they continue Pagans ? The Anſwer is 
e plain and ſtrong. The truth was generally ſeen, 
© But we have ſhewn, that the conviction of it, in a | 
74 70 ew Religion, was, with men over-run with ſo uni- 
94 | —_ < yerfal a prejudice [the principle of intercommunity] | 
[11188 6 no reaſon for their quitting an old one. The caſe 

| indeed was different in a Few, who held none of this 
ce intercommunity, If ſuch a one owned the truth of 


„ Chriſtianity, he muſt needs embrace it. Div. Leg. 5 
B. i. 9 6. lee alſo B. de, 
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To this I anſwer, It is very true, that a 
| Miracle performed before a Pagan, and 
not directly addreſſed to him, made, for 
the moſt part, but a ſmall impreſſion on his 
religious notions; becauſe that general prin- 
ciple of Paganiſm hindered him from ſee- 
ing, that the evident truth of another reli- 
gion was an argument of the falſhood of 


his c˙n. It was different with the Jew ; 


who, being a worſhipper of the true God, 
muſt neceſſarily regard his atteſtation, by 
miracle, not only as an evidence of the truth 
propoſed, but as an obligation upon all men 
to embrace it. Hence the Apoſtle Paul, 
| who beſt knew the different geniuſes of 
the two oppoſed Religions, ſays, The Jews 
require a ſign, and the Greeks ſeek after wiſ- 


dom: YoÞizy, the religious principles of 


their philoſophy ; amongſt the chief of 


which was the doctrine of intercommunity. 


H Ap the Fews therefore conſidered this 
Miracle at Feru/alem, as an atteſtation to tbe 
truth of Chriſtianity, they muſt have em- 
braced it. And to affirm they did ſo conſi- 
der it, and yet not embrace it, would be ſay- 
ing ſomething ſtrangely incredible. But this 
Was not the caſe, In their fright they might 
0s „ 
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call out upon Chriſt as God; but when that 
| was over, their prejudice regained its hold, 
and drew them back to their national ſuper- 
ſtition : however it could not have kept 
them there, but that it enabled them to find 
a purpoſe, in this Miracle, conſiſtent with 
Fudaiſm: Which was God's anger at their 
prophaning a work ſo holy by conſenting to 
put it under the direction of a Pagan En- 
peror. This would be eaſily credited by 


thoſe who had learnt from their ſacred Books 


that an Iſraelite was ſtruck dead but for 


ſtretching out his hand to uphold the falling e 


Ark. When, therefore, they ſaw and felt 
theſe ſevere marks of the divine diſpleaſure, 
to what would they aſcribe it, but to their 
accepting the impure afliſtance of an impi- 
ous Gentile to rebuild the Houſe of the Di- 
vine preſence : For could it be expected, 
when God had denied this honour to the 


Man after his own heart, becauſe his hands 


were defiled with blood, that he would con- 
fer it upon a Pagan, a Warrior, and a de- 
clared Enemy to that Diſpenſation, a zeal 
for which was David's great merit with the 
| God of Iſrael? We ſee, by the paſſage quo- 
ted above * from R. Gedaliab ben foſe Ye pb * 


rp. 6970. EO 
_ chaia, 
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chaia, that ſome ſuch ſolution as this ena- 
bled them to own the Miracle without bluſn- 
ing. But had they even wanted ſo plauſible 
an evaſion, yet their prejudices would not 
have ſuffered them to be delicate in a caſe 
where their all was in danger; as appears 
by the bungling ſolutions they invented to 
evade the conſequences ariſing from the 
Miracles of Jeſus. Sometimes they aſcribed 
bis power (as the Goſpel tells us) to the 
aſſiſtance of the evil Demon; and ſome- 
times, again (as the books of their Tradi- 
tions inform us) to certain ſpells or charms 
ſtolen from the Temple of Solomon. 


Howzvxk, tho! the Miracle at Feruſe- 


lem was too notorious to be queſtioned in 


that Age, and ſo was to be accounted for 
in the manner we have ſeen ; yet, in After- 

times, it was thought ſafer to deny it; tho” 
ſtill by the modeſt way of an implication. 5 


Thus (as we have ſeen above) R. David 


Gans, pretends, that the miſcarriage in the 
Perſian war prevented the rebuilding their 
Temple —Nam Ceſar in bello Perſico peritt, 
Another of them invents a very different tale 
(for falſhood 1 18 WY conſtant) and pretends 
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chat a ly trick of the Samaritans made both = 


the Jews and the Emperor, in their turns, 


diſguſted with the project. But ſo filly a 
ſtory will hardly bear the telling. However 
the Reader may find it below. — And in 


this manner too they treated the Miracles 
of Jeſus: for tho', at firſt, they only ven- 


tured to evade their force, they at length 
came to deny their reality, 


| On the whole, then, we ſee, That the in- 


| veterate prejudices of the Jews ; their ob/ti- 
nacy in the wrong; and their aver/ion to the 
Chriſtian name, would hinder a miracle from 

having its proper effect upon them, could 


b In diebus R. Jehoſuah Hananiz filii, mandavit 


Imperator ut Templum reedificaretur. Papus autem, & 


JuriAxus opiparas menſas præponunt Judæis a capti- 
vitate advenientibus (ad opus adjuvandum) ab Hako ad 


Antiochiam. Cutei vero ſeu Samaritani Imperatori aſ- 


ſerunt, quod fi Hieruſalem refauretur, Judzos a contri- 
buendis veCtigalibus ceſſaturos, indeque ab illo defectu- 


ros; quibus Imperator; Quomodo inquit, licet mihi ab 
incœpto recedere poſt mandati promulgationem? Ad 


quod Samaritani, Domine, inquiunt, præcipe ergo, ut 


locum prioris Templi mutent, vel ut augeatur aut di- 
minuatur in longitudine vel latitudine circa quinque 
cubitos, itaque, 1 cogente, opus deſtituent. Huic 

ſententiæ aquievit Imperator; atque juxta eam, novum 

miſit Judæis mandatum in valle Bet- Riman aggregatis, 


quo audito, in magnum prorumpunt fletum, indeque 


they 
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chey but contrive either to put it 70 the ſup⸗ 


port of their own ſuperſtitions, or, at leaſt, 
to turn it from the condemnation of them. 


We ſee the miracle in queſtion night be thus 
evaded. Who then can doubt but they would 
evade it? The conſequence was, their conti- 


nmuance in error. The Chriſtian writers tell us 


they did continue. And we now find, They 


iy * nothing but what is very probable. 


Tux contrary effect this Miracle had on 


Paganiſm is as eaſily underſtood. For 


tho' the principle of intercommunity ſup- — 
ported a Gentile againſt the power of mi- 
racles at large, yet when he found one of 
8 them levelled at himſelf, as its direct ob- ho 


farore perciti de delefiions loquuntur ; hit Magnates 
defectionis conſequentiis valde perterriti, implorant a 


prædicto R. Jehoſuah, ut populum alloquatur, eumque 


ad pacem adducere conetur, quod fecit ſequenti fabula. 


Leo a fruſtulo oſſis in ejus gutture infixo admodum af- 


flictus, magnam ſpondet mercedem cuicumque mole- 


ſtum os ab ejus gutture averruncaret. Accedit Grus, 


Os averruncat, & mercedem petit. Cui Leo, Jacta te 
ipſum, inquit, quod ingreſſus es in Leonis os in pace, 
K egreſſus es in pace. "vic, fratres, ſufficit ut ingreſſi 
fins ſub hujus gentis poteſtate in pace, & egrediamur 


in pace. Huæc ſunt Bereſit-Raba verba fideliter tranſ- 
lata, ex fine cap. 64. Hoc accidit anno ab orbe con- 


dito circa 4833, ſecundum R. David Ganz in ejus 


Zemah David. : 2 
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jet, the caſe would be altered. He would 


then feel the point in queſtion brought home 


to him; and the circumſtances of affright 
and defolation (if, as here, the miracle was 
attended with any ſuch) would keep off pre- 


judice till Reaſon had paſſed a fair judgment. 
The Jeu and Gentiles joined cordially in this 


project. The motive of the Fiyſt was a fond 


defire to be reſtored to their Country and 


Religion; but the motive of the Latter, a a 
malicious purpoſe to give the lye to Revela- 
tion. And, aſſuredly, the impreſſion on the 
defeat would be ſtrictly relative to the motive. 

of the attempt. They thought to diſhonour 

the holy Faith; and they added new credit 
to it. 80 that a conſciouſneſs of their inten- 
tions would add proportionable Facility to 
their converſion. The Jewiſh evaſion would 
not ſerve their purpoſe. At moſt, it could 
only make them waver between the Church 


and the Synagogue ; 3 a ſtate of no long con- 


tinuance. Sogomene aſſures us it was not; 
For he ſays that ſoon after che eis paregy, they 


went over to the Church and were baptiſed. 
Bur, before we leave this ſubject, it 


may be proper to obſerve, That general ec. 
preſſions, relative to Parties, and bodies of 
3 men, are not to be underſtood univerſally. 


2 5 
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Thus when the Hiſtorians tell us, all were 
marked with the Croſs, They do not mean 
every individual preſent; but all indifferent- 
ly, of every denomination. So again, when 
they ſay, the Pagans were converted, and 


the Jews remained hardened, They do not 


mean every particular man ; but the far 
greater number in either party. And thus 


St. Chryſoſtome directs us to underſtand it, 
where he ſays, That the Foun for the moſt. 


part, remained hardened *. e. 


. Ir i is s ſcarce worth while to take notice, 
that what M. Baſnage affirms (of Sozomene 
and Theodoret's ſaying, That the news of the 


Fes converſion reached even the ears of the 
Emperor Julian himſelf) is as miſtaken as 
the reſt, For Soaomene ſays nothing of the 


matter: and as to Theodoret, his words are 


as follows, Theſe things came to the ears 
Julian, for they were cried up, and in the 
mouths of all men ; ot his heart bas hand- 
ened like Pharaab's ©: where we fee, by 


rare, he means the Miracles. For it was 


not the conver/ion, which was in the mouths 


Tom. v. Orat. xlv. * Tavre YB uſo Ixhia- 
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of all men, but the miracles. And Yuliaw s 


reſiſting theſe, was what made his caſe like 
Pharaoh's. 


Ou Critic, having now well canvaſſed | 


the matter, tells us for what purpoſe he hath 
been at all theſe pains ; It was to ſupply 
thoſe ſober perſons, who do not believe it, with 
arguments to fortify their doubts, But as if 
ſomething was ſtill wanting to ſo good an 
end, he reſumes his taſk, and lays, he wil ; 
add 7200 obſervations more. | 


Te HE frft i is, That the argument I 
brings, to prove the truth of what he ad- 
vances, is a very weak one. He appeals to 
the iſſue ; and maintains, we can no longer 
doubt of this long train of miracles fince the 
Temple was never finiſhed. But (fays the 
Critic) has the Hiſtorian forgot that the Jews 
did not obtain their permiſſion till the time of 

Julian's ſetting out for his Perſian expedition, 
in which he periſhed? There was then little 
need of all theſe Miracles to binder the erect- 
ion of a building, Surely a ſufficient cauſe 
of cutting ſhort an enterpriſe of this nature, 
might be found in the oppoſition of the Chri- 
ſlians, who mi ght tale advantage of the 
Prince's abſence in a remote region, his death 
there, 
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| #bere, and the advancement of Jovian to the 
Empire, who had an averſiom for the Jews. 

Beſides, the Hiſtorian refers his readers in a 
vague indefinite manner to the eye-witneſſes of 
the fact, without pointi ing out one hp Ingle Ver- 
en 2 name. 


HxxRx are many things aſſerted, that will 15 
deſerve an anſwer. 


1. Hz miſrepreſents the 1 matter, in fay- 
ing that Sozomene gives the unbuilt Temple 
as a proof of its being obſtructed by a mira- 
cle. To ſuch reafoning, indeed, M. Ba. 
nage's obſervation of Julian's abſence and 
death &c. had been a good reply. But S- 
Zomene's argument ſtands thus: The yield- 
ing up the place, and leaving the work im- 
5 perfect, vuiſe dg * £07y0V xalanumills, is a 
: proof of the miraculous interpoſition. Now, 
it is one thing to ſce a work unfiniſhed; and 
another, to Eno who left it in that conditicn. 5 
From the firſt (which is as Mr. Baſnage 
repreſents it) Sozomene's concluſion would 
not hold; from the latter (which is as So- 
 Somene himſelf puts it) it certainly would, 
But to this it may be objected, That, at 
the time Sozomene made this obſervation, 
the two different repreſentations amounted 
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but to one and the ſame thing ; becauſe all 


that the Reader could fee, was a work unfi- 


niſbed; and, for the reſt, he had only the 


Hiſtorian's word.” This, our Adverſaries 


will allow to be fairly put. But they are not 


aware, that when Sozomene wrote, the face 
of things upon the place was ſych as was 
ſufficient to convince his Readers that the 


Fews and Gentiles were forcibly driven from 


their work ; namely the marks of a deſo- 
lating ear thquake, and a conſuming fire. 
Chryſoſtome tells us, theſe exiſted when he 
wrote; and it would be abſurd to think 
that fach kind of marks could be oblite- 

1 rated ſo ſoon 8 5 


Thus far in defence 61 the Adrien 8 


argument. I proceed to conſider the 2 > 
Fact, which M. Baſnage has advanced, i 
ſupport of his falſe repreſentation of os 
Argument. He ſays, that the Jews did not 
obtain their permiſſion to rebuild the Temple, 
till the time Julian ſet out for his Perſian 
expedition. This he grounds on the words 
of Socrates, Rte rex Acc rer To. 
u S vo N autos £774 IIe α NAGOYE ; which 
the Latin Tranſlator renders, Solomonis Tem- 
Plum protinus inſtaurart Jubel. Ibſe interim 


ad bellum contra Perſas proficiſcitur, But 


7 3 
en! 
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er Iigcas jAavye does not ſignify he forth- 
with began his march, as if it had been #7; 
Il:gras wog sc; but that he began the war 

againſt them, by putting every thing in a 

| hoſtile motion; which he might do before 
he left Antioch, And Amm. Marcellinus, 
Who was, at that time, with Julian, and of 

his Court, tells us, that the Eruption, which 
put an end to the Project, e while 

his Maſter was at Antioch. ; 


Bur the Critic's inference from this will 
deſerve a more particular conſideration — 
ſo that there was little need of all theſe mira- 
cles to hinder the erection of a ſingle building. 

| Surely a ſufficient cauſe for cutting ſhort an 
enterpriſe of this nature may be found in the 
 oppoſutzon of the Chriſtians, who might take 
advantage of the Prince's abſence in a remote 
region, of his death there, and the advance- 
ment of Jovian, who was an enemy to the 


Tews. 
HxRRE . two things DE in this 
inference, 1. A falſe fate of the caſe ; 
-2, and a Pound inſiuuation. = 


1 Hr ſtates it as if theſe miracles 1 were 

work'd only to hinder the ſimple erection 

_ of a building for ſuperſtitious worſhip; 
* 006: 
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the very error of Ambroſe, taken notice of 
above. Whereas there was much more in the 
affair. It's erection would have given the 


lye to the Prophecies, and have contradict- 


ed the declared nature of the Goſpel diſpen- 


ation. In the firſt caſe, there ſeemed no ſuf- 
_ ficient reaſon to interpoſe; in the latter, an 


interpoſition was neceſſary. 


2. Tue infnuation i is that the real obſtru 


ction came from the Chriſtians in Jultan's ab- 


ſence ; — from his unexpected death; and 


from the ſucceſſion of a Chriſtian to the 


Empire. This, we ſee, is only his opinion : | 


I think differently; and had I only my con- 


jectures to oppoſe to his, here we might 
leave it. But it would be betraying a good 


_ cauſe, not to remind the Reader, that M. 
Baſnage's inſinuation is utterly refuted by 


the concurrent teſtimony of two unexcep- 
tionable witnefles, Ammianus Marcellinus, 


and the Emperor Julian himſelf: From 
both of whom © we learn, That the affair 


of the Temple- project was all over before 


” Julian removed from Antioch. 


* See p- 4445. and p. 56 & fol: 
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Bur there is ſtill ſomething behind the 
curtain: which either prudence or modeſty 
made M. Baſuage back ward to ſubject to the 
abuſe of every licentious Reader. But I 
am always for letting Truth be truſted 
with itſelf : therefore, to diſguiſe nothing, I 
would obſerve, that one of the ſtrongeſt ob- 


jections to the Miracle ſeems here to be ob- 


ſcurely delineated. | Whether he ſaw it in 
it's full force may be doubted. However, 
| here it is, and the Reader ſhall have no rea- 
ſon to complain that it does not come with 
it's beſt foot forward. I will ſuppoſe then 
M. Baſnage to make the following objection. 


Tur admitting the re-edification " ay. 


the Temple was both contrary to the words 
of the old Prophecies, and to the nature of 


the new Diſpenſation; yet, as the Projector ä 


of this affront upon Religion was ſuddenly 
cut off, and ſucceeded by a Chriſtian Em- 
peror, before any conſiderable progreſs could 
be made, there was no need of a Miracle 
to defeat the attempt; and God is not wont 
to make a needleſs waſte of Them.“ 


TE Objection, we ſee, is ſpecious, | and, 
at firſt view, will be apt to impoſe upon us. 
But let us weigh it's real value. 


1 Tae 
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Tux caſe is agreed to be this, The two in- 
veterate Enemies of the Chriſtian name con- 
=" ſpire together, tho' with different views, to 
| blaſt its credit, and diſhonour its pretenſi- 
| ons: And this, in a point ſo eſſential, that 
the Religion itſelf muſt ſtand c or fall with 
1 . the iſſue of the event, 


i 
| 
| 
[| 
1 
N 
i 


| : TR put their defign i in execution. The | 
1 5 materials are collected, the workmen afſem- _ 
* | | bled, the foundations laid, and the ſuper- | 
N ben ure now advances without ſtop or im- 
i pediment. In a word, every thing ſucceeds 
to their wiſhes. When, on a ſudden, one 
of the moſt common accidents in the works | 
blaſts the whole project; a giddy headſtrong 
Prince periſhes in a raſh adventure againſt 
a fierce and ſubtile enemy. 


Is this caſe, what would theWorld have 
thought ; the World, which never thinks 
favourably of Religions novelties, and which 

this bold defiance of the power of Chriſt had 
ſet at gaze, and made impatient for the 
event f?? Would it not have ſaid, that Chri- 
ſtianity was beholden to a mere accident; 


while the Power, that ſhould have ſupport- | 


—— — 


— — ä́·— . — 


E ——— 


1 . 


2 See p. 1273: 


ed 
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ed it, was not at hand to vindicate its credit 
; and reputation * 


Tur Jews had twice before attempted 


5 the reſtoration of their temple-wor ſhip : Once 


under Hadrian; and once again, under Con- 


ſantine. At thoſe junctures the attempt had 


none of this malice and formed impiety 
againſt the divinity of our holy Faith. It was 
ſimply a natural deſire the Jews had of re- 
5 turning to their own land, and of re- eſtabliſn- 
ing their country Rites. But ſtill, it being 
contrary to God's religious oeconomy, the 
deſign was defeated by the policy of Hadrian, 
and the zeal of Conſtantine ; and theſe natural 
impediments were ſufficient to cover the 
honour of Religion. For, in thoſe two caſes, 
God's tranſaction was only with his Church. 
He promiſed to ſupport it to the end of 


time, and he equally performs his pro- 


miſe whether that protection be conveyed 


by the Mortal inſtruments with which he 


works in the courſe of his general Pr . 
vidence, and whoſe blindneſs is guided by 
his all- ſeeing eye; or whether it be im- 


me diately afforded by the ſudden arreſt and 5 


new direction of Nature, irreſiſtibly impel- 
led 2 his e hand. f 


P ; 1 


— — 7 e err 
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Bur the caſe is different in the affair in 


| queſtion, | Here God had a controverſy with 


Godhead challenged, and his Protection da- 


red to interpoſe between Them and his Ser- 
vants, At this important juncture, to let a 
natural event decide the quarrel, and to urge 

| that as a proof of his victory, would be ta- 
king for granted the matter in queſtion, 


For the affair was not with his Friends, who 
believed his ſuperintendency ; but with his 


Enemies, who laughed at and defied it. Not 
to ſhew himſelf, on this occaſion, in all the 


terror of his Majeſty, muſt have expoſed 


bis Religion to the ſame contempt as if 
the very pinnacles of the Temple had been 
completed. 


Bur this i is not all. A 8 ſuch 


as this, concerning the utter deſtruction of 
"oo Temple, is of the nature of a pROHI- 
| 3 LAw. For God's Foretelling & 


ing ſhould never be, contains in it a pro- 


 hibitton to do it: becauſe that information 
is founded in his 6wn Will, or Command; 
not in the Will or Command of another; 

therefore that Vill binds all, to whoſe know- 
ledge it arrives. This Law came to the 
knowledge of the e Temple- -projeCtors, as ap- 


pears 
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pears from their very impiety in defying its. 


But it is of the nature and eſſence of Law 


to have penal ſanctions. Without hem, all 
Laws are vain; eſpecially prohibitory Laws. 


Now theſe Tranſgreſſors were as culpable in 
beginning the foundations, as they could have 
been had they lived to finiſh their work. 
| Therefore to ſee them eſcape puniſhment,and 
ſafely and quietly go off when the change of 
timẽs forbad them to proceed (a change, 
which had nothing in it more wonderful than 
the death of araſh Adventurer in battle) muſt 
have argued, that God was no more con- 
cerned in the iſſue of this than of all other 


natural events; and conſequently, that theſe 
| boaſted Propheci es, and this pretended Goſpel, 
were the inventions of men. I believe mo- 
dern Infidels would ſcarce have ſpared us, 


had they catched neee at this 858 


: vantage. 


8 Naila J rd & , ο . nv E h, Par 
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Bur now, by a timely interpoſition, the 


honour of Religion was ſecured : And an 
exemplary puniſhment being inflicted ; the 
_ reverence of his Laws, the credit * his 


Meſſengers, and the Regal Dignity of his 


Son, were all amply vindicated, 


Anp now I am upon this ſubject, let me 


obſerve, what perhaps I might have found 
a a better place for, That the forbearance of 
Jovian and Valentinian to revenge on thoſe 


forward creatures in power, the inſults and 


injuries offered on this occaſion to many 


peaceable and honeſt men, is no ſlight proof 
of the reality of a miraculous inter poſition. 


For it ſhewed the Church fully ſatisfied E 


that God had avenged his own cauſe. 


Tuus have we ſet this Objection in \ the 


beſt light we were able, both for the honour 


of Religion, and the credit of M. Baſuage's 


criticiſm. The Reader ſees to what it a- 


mounts. 


He FOO Ee Fe it in theſe wk — Be | 


F des, the Hiſtorian [Sozomene] refers his 


Readers in a vague indefinite manner to the 
eye-witneſſes of the Fact, without ponting 1 


OB- 
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O jrc ros are often too careleſs where 
their random reflections will light. This 


will fall upon the Apoſtle's narrative as well 


as the Hiſtorian's. St. Paul, arguing againſt 
ſome who denied the Reſurrection from the 


dead, confutes them by the reſurrection of 
Teſus ; who was ſeen, after he was riſen, 
of above five hundred brethren at once, of | 
ahm (ſays he, without ſpecifying any one 
by name) the greater burt remain unto this 


L preſent, but ſome are fallen aſleep *. 


S0zO0MENE writes a general hiſtory of 
the Church, for the uſe of the whole Chri- 


ſtian world: and ſpeaking, in its place, of 
the event at Jeruſalem, he concludes his ac- 
count in this manner, F theſe things ſeem 


incredible to any one, 7! hoſe who have had their 


information from eye-witneſſes, and Jet 1 


main alive, will confirm it to him*, Of 
which number either he himſelf was one, 
or at leaſt he had his account from one. 


In either caſe, this was proper ſatisfaction 
to a Doubter. And it had been imperti- 
nent to add, that amongh theſe were John, 


3 1 Cor xv. 7 "Wo Hh Tara s ar ag N 8 ala. : 
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Thomas or Andrew of Jeruſalem ; *' obſcure 
names, which would have given his Reader 


no more ſatisfaction, than what his gene- 
ral information had conveyed before. But it 
may be ſaid, that St. Paul, befides his 


Vague account of frue hundred, adds the 


names of Cephas, James, and himſelf. And 
ſo, doubtleſs would Sozomene, had he ei- 
ther ſeen it himſelf, or known any that 
had, with whoſe names his Reader was 


as well acquainted, as the Corinthians were 


with Cephas, James, and the reſt of the 


Twelve, What he has done was what com- 
mon ſenſe dictated he ſhould do. But M. 
Baſnage ſeems to expect in a general Hiſ- 
tory all the circumſtance and preciſion of a 


verbal proceſs. 


HoweveR, hs much we Jearn from 


theſe vague words of Sozomene, that he was 
not a mere copier; but, to verify his ſtory, 
went as nigh the fountain head as he 
could get. And this being the practice of 


_ - theſe three honeſt and judicious hiſtorians, 


we need not wonder that One ſhould men- 


tion zhis incident, and Another, that, juſt 


as they received their information from 


the moſt credible of the fir ear-witneſſes 5 


they 
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they could find then alive: which too, by the 
way, is ſufficient to take off all M. Baſnage 
urges on the head of variations. But had 
we taken his variations from him, what 
were he then? A workman, without the 
proper tool of his trade; "for a profeſs'd 

_ Objeflor never borrowed more than one 

from the magazine of Quintilian — ART 1— 
PICIS % invenire in acfione adverſarii gue 175 
inter ſemetipſa pugnent, aut PUGNARE VI- 
| DE ANTUR. NY 


Wan are now come to the end of this long N 
0 Criticiſm, which concludes in theſe words: 3 
But laſtly, Cyril of Teruſalem, who was, at 
that time, Biſhop of the place, and muſt haue 
been upon the ſpot, ſince it was he, who, confid= 
ing in a prophecy of Daniel (which had fore- 
told, as he thought, that the attempt would 


8 prove unſucceſsful) encouraged and animated 


The people to repoſe their confidence in God. 
Notwithſtanding, this ſame Cyril hath never | 
talen the leaſt notice of theſe many miracles : 
and yet it certainly was not, becauſe be was 
no friend to miracles : We are told he wrote 
to Conſtantine the younger, to inform him, that 
be was more happy than his father, under 
he empire the bee of 9 5 had been 
1 Jound | 
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found here on earth; ſince Heaven, to grace 


bis reign, had diſplayed a more illuſtrious pro- 
_ digy: which was a Croſs much brighter than 
the Sun, ſeen in the firmament, fer a long 
time together, by the whole city of Jeruſalem. 
Why now was that Croſs remembered, and all 
theſe miracles forgotten? He aſſures the Fes 
they ſhall ſee the fign of the Croſs; and that it 
dull precede the coming of the Son of God; and 
yet he ſays not one word of thoſe which had 
been miraculouſly affixed on their habits. The | 
filence of a Biſhop, who was upon the place, 
 awho loved miracles, and laboured for the con- 
ver fon of the Jews, looks very ſuſpicious ; 
while, at the ſame time, thoſe wWho do Heal 


1 it, moos at a di france. 


_ ſuppoſed fact, concerning rils 
teſtimony, (as here ſtated) is indeed a 
ſtrong objection to the Miracle. What 


ſhall we ſay then? Would not any one con- ih 


clude that this learned man, a real friend to 
| Revelation, and a faithful Hiſtorian, had 
weighed it well before he ventured to pro- 
nounce upon its conſequences, in ſo public 
a manner? Who would ſuſpect that He 

haas taken one thing for granted, which 
every body knows to be falſe; and an- 
other, 
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otber, which no body can know, to be 
true. 


He takes it bes granted, that the works 
which now remain of Cyr:/, were written 
a after the event; whereas they were all 
written before. Theſe arc the Catecheſes ad 
competentes, the Catecheſes myſtagogicæ, and 


the Epiſtle to Conflantius : : the two firſt 
bear date about 347, and the latter in 


351; Thoſe, ſixteen ; This, twelve years 
before the miracle in queſtion, And the 
worſt is, the learned Critic could. not be 
ignorant „ 


Ip he had no intention to deceive by this 

captious inſinuation, we muſt lay the blame 
on his careleſs expreſſion ; and that his ar- 
gument from CyriÞ's ſilence, when ſet in 


the beſt light, ſtands thus: 


08 Tur pretended erde at Yeruſalem : 
7 happened i in the year 363. Cyril lived to 
the year 386 : ſo that we cannot but con- 
| clude, he wrote and preached much within 
that period. He appears to be fond of re- 
cording miracles : but he had peculiar rea- 
ſons to celebrate, and expatiate upon, his. 

It favoured his charitable zeal for the con- 
- verſion of the Jews ; but, above all, the 
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glory of it reflected much luſtre upon him 


felf, as he had predicted the defeat. Had 


he therefore known it to be true, he muſt 
have recorded it, But the ſilence of Anti- 
quity concerning his teſtimony ſhews he did 
not record it. For to whom but to Cyril, the 
Biſhop of the place, and then upon the ſpot, 
| ſhould the ancient relators of the fact have 
appealed? Vet he was not forgotten in the 
croud; for they tell us of his faith in the pro- 


phecy 97 Daniel. We muſt, therefore, con- 


; 4 that the event, whatever it was, had 
ſtruck the good Biſhop dumb; and that his 
filence proceeded from that fort of confu- 
ſion, which we now-a-days ſee in the no- 
defter part of our Revelation-Prophets, when 
ſome unexpected event between the Turk 


and the Emperor has diſconcerted the ſcheme 


they had chalked out for the direction of 
Divine Providence.” 


Ir will hardly be faid, I have not e d 


the argument Juſtice. Let us ſee then what 
can be replied to it. e 


1. Wur TER pril left any thing be- 


| hind him (except what he wrote before the 
event) is not any where ſaid. Some per- 
Nope * conclude from Jerom, that he 
wrote ; 
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-wrote nothing after this time: For, in his 
catalogue of Eccleſiaſtical writers, the works 
mentioned above are given as a complete lift 
of what Cyril wrote: and it is ſcarce to be 
ſu ppoſed that any of his writings ſhould 


have periſhed between his time and that | 
of Jerom. 5 — 


2. CxRII might write many things, and 
8 yet none relative to this affair; or in which 


a : he could properly introduce it. 


3. He might have given the biſtory of 
it in all its circumſtances, and yet theſe three 
Hiſtorians (to whom M. Baſnage's obſerva- 
tion is confined) not be guilty of any neglect 
in not mentioning his teſtimony by name. 
Or if it were a neglect, it was the ſame 


they committed in paſling over two other 


contemporary writers, Gregory Naztanzene 
and John Chryſoſtome ; one of whom has 
ſpoken fully, and the other frequently, to the 
miracle in queſtion. But to this, perhaps, 
It may be replied, © That tho' they have not 
quoted them, yet they have referred to them, 
and borrowed from them. How does 
the Objector know that? — From the H. 


milies of the One, and the Invectives of the 55 


Other, now remaining, — Very well: and 
550 e 
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for aught he knows to the contrary, had any 
of Cyri/'s ſuppoſed works been remaining, 
we ſhould have ſeen Them guoting from, 


and referring to Him ; eſpecially, as They 


relate ſeveral circumiianers. mentioned nei- 
ther by Gregory nor Chryſe tom. Had Gre- 
gory's works been loſt, we had been as un- 
able to know that they borrowed from Him, 
as we now are that they borrowed from 


Ont. 
4. As to Their recording the mad Bi. oY 


| ſhop's prophetic confidence in the divine in- 


terpoſition, and at the ſame time overlook- 
ing his Teſtimony to the miracle that fol- 
| lowed, a very good reaſon may be given; 


and ſuch a one as does honour to their 


judgment. Cyri/ was ſingular in the firſt 


caſe; and but one f many in the other. They 


took, therefore, from him what no other 

could ſupply : and what was to be found 
every where (the teſtimony to the miracle) | 
oy” left in common to the church. 


3 As to the objection, from the 3 
ſtance of Cyril's loving miracles, let me ob- 


ſerve, That if it could be proved, from a 


work of his written after 363, that he had 
neglected ay fair occaſion to record the de- 


feat 
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feat of Julian, The objection would have 
ſome weight. But in the total uncertainty | 


whether he did record the ſtory or no, it 


turns againſt the Objector, as the circum- 
ſtance of Cyril's loving miracles adds pro- 
bability to the affirmative, That, if he did 
write at all, he would find room for a ſub- 5 


3 jet he loved to write upon. 


oo Bur Since the learned Critic hath 
been pleaſed to ſpeak lightly of this ex- 
cellent Prelate, as if he. were both fanatical 
in interpreting Prophecies, and bigotted in 
| believing Miracles; ſo much will be due 


to the virtues of a worthy man, (how far 
| ſoever removed from us in time and place,) 
as to vindicate him from unfair aſperſions : 


_ eſpecially when this juſtice to his character 
will be ſeen to reflect credit on the ſhare he 
took in oppoſing Julians attempt. There 


is a ſtory recorded of him, for which every 
good man will reverence his memory. 


He had an Eccleſiaſtical ſquabble with Aca- 
cius Biſhop of Cæſarea, about Metropoli- 2 


| tical Juriſdiction. Cyril deſpiſed ſo fri- 


volous a conteſt; and refuſed to appear be- 
fore the Paleſtine Synod, to which his fa- 
Etious ee had delated him. Where- 
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on, the Synod agreed to depoſe him, for 
contempt. But to give their Sentence a 

ſhew of credit againſt ſo diſtinguiſhed 3 
perſonage, they added this crime to the 
other, That once, in a deſolating famine, 
he diſpoſed of the treaſures of his Church 
to feed the Poor. This action, ſo becom- 
ing a faithful Miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, fully 


5 ſhew s, that, whether he had a right to me- 


tropolitical Juriſdiction or no, he well de- 
' ſerved it. But the crying part of this ſacri- 
lege is yet behind : It ſeems, that in the 
ſale of his facred Wardrobe, a reverend 
Stole, interwoven with gold, and made yet 
more illuſtrious by the ſanctity of its Giver, 
Conſtantine the Great, came at length, in 
the ceaſeleſs round of property, into the 
poſſeſſion of a notorious Proftitute, who 
- flouriſhed with it on the public ſtage. 


M. Baſnage concludes his remark on 
Cyril in this manner: The filence of a Biſhop, 
Tho was upon the Place, looks very ſuſpicious; 
 wehile, at the ſame time, thoſe who do ſpeak 
to it lived at a diſtance. Admitting the Bi- 


'  ſhep was indeed filent, how could this 


learned man, who forms his charge on the 


Information of the three Hiſtorians, ſay, that 
5 chat, 
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thoſe, who ſpeak to the miracle, lived at a di- 
ftance; when Sozomene plainly tells us, 
that, at the time he wrote, there were ſe- 
veral ſtill living, who had it from the eye- 
witneſſes of the Fact? Here then, for the 
| filence of one man, we have the teſtimony 
of many. — But Sozomene ſpeaks of none by 
name. Who knows, then, but the Biſhop 


might be amongſt the nameleſs ? It hath. 


However, the 


been many a Biſhop's fate. 
teſtimony of the people on the Place is directly 


aſſerted by the Hiſtorian ; and the filence of 


Cyril 5 inferred by the Critic, from his 


not finding him amongſt the Witneſſes. 


Ax D, with theſe reflections on the poor 


; Prelate, ſo unworthy the learning, the ſenſe, 


and the ingenuity of M. Baſnage, he con- 
cludes his oBJeEcTIONS again the M. 


racle. 


Wuar follows is to ſhew his 1 impar- 
However (ſays he) it ought 


tiality. 


e not to be diſſembled, that if one of the 
« Jewiſh Chronologiſts maintains, that the 
ſudden and unexpected death of Julian 
prevented the rebuilding the Temple; 
<« another of them aſſures us, it was re- 
built; 3; and that when this was done at 
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a vaſt expence, it tumbled down again; 
and, the next day, a dreadful fire from 
Heaven melted all the iron inſtruments 
* which remained, and deſtroyed an in- 
numerable multitude of the Jews. This 
* confeſſion of the Rabbins is the more 
©* conſiderable, as it reflects diſhonour on 
« the Nation; and theſe Gentry are not 
„ wont to copy from the wriengs of the 
NE Chriſtians. T 


cc 


i HERE, it muſt be: cm he hath ap- 
proved himſelf indifferent: and if his Ar- 
guments againſt the miracle be more in 
number, than thoſe for it ; the weight, at 

leaſt, on both tides | is equal. 


Nor that I would inſinuate, as if this 
| Rabbinical teſtimony was altogether 1 imper- 
tnent. I have myſelf produced it in ſup- 
port of the Evidence“: and, principally 
for the fake of that circumſtance, which 
M. Baſage ſo ingenuouſly acknowledges, 
D That the Rabbins are not wont to copy 
from Ch iti au Writers. 


Nox will I deny, that this Teſtimony 
h. th ts pr 7 / a in a eee History * 


iP, bo, 70. ores 
the 
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the Jews. What I cannot reconcile to this 
great man's general character, nor even to 
that air of impartiality which he here pro- 
feſſes to preſerve, is, that when he hath 


brought out all he could invent to the diſ- 


credit of the Miracle, he ſhould content 
Himſelf with producing only one fingle cir- 


cumſtance, and that, the leaſt confiderable, 


in its favour. Inſomuch that if ever the 


concluſive teſtimonies of Ammianus Mar - 


cellinus, Gregory Nazianzene, and fo h 


Cbryſoſtome ſhould be loſt, and this piece 


of Criticiſm remain, the ſilence of ſo can- 


did and knowing a writer as M. Baſnage 
will be infinitely a better proof that no ſuch 
Evidence had ever been, than what he him- 

ſelf urges, from the ſilence of Antiquity, 
againſt the teſtimony of Cyril. 


Bur, to end with. this 1 Gn 


There is, I muſt confeſs, ſomething ſo very 


odd in his conduct on this occaſion, as can- 
not but give offence to every ſober Reader. 
Vet I would by no means be thought to ap- 
prove of Mr. Lotot hs uncharitable reflec- 


tions; which ſtand (as they gien do amongſt | 


' worſe writers) in the place of a confutation. 


_ One may allow M. Baſnage to have thought 
8 N pervei (cl Y 3 
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perverſely ; becauſe this is an infirmity 
common to Believers and Unbelievers: But 
one would never ſuſpect a Miniſter of the 


Goſpel of a formed deſign to undermine a 


Religion into whoſe ſervice he had ſo- 
lemnly entered ; nor, a man, truly learned, 
of a bias to Infidelity: ſuch diſpoſitions im- 

ply groſs ænavery and ignorance; and M. 
Baſuage approved himſelf, on all other oc- 
Nee a man of uncommon talents and 


” - STRONG prejudice againſt the Cha- 7 
racter of the Fathers was what, apparently, N 


betrayed him into this unwarrantable con- 


dluſion: for, injuriouſly ſuſpecting them 
of impoſture whenever they ſpeak of Mi- 
racles, he began with them where he 

ſhould have ended; and read their ac- 
counts, not to examine facts yet in que- 
ſtion, but to condemn frauds as if al- 
ready detected. Hence every variation, 
nay, every variety in their relations, ap- 
peared to him a contradiction. And that 
which indeed ſupports their joint teſtimo- 
ny was by this learned man imagined to be 
the very thing that overthrew it. But their 
belt Vindication | is a ſtrict ſcrutiny into their 
Evidence 
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Evidence. This we have attempted ; not 


as an Advocate for the Fathers, but an In- 


quirer after Truth, What hath been the 
reſult muſt be left to the Jon of w 
Public. 


We go on with the cemining Objec- 


| tions to this miracle, in which we ſhall be | 


more brief. 


e the next place it is pretended, 
<« That this hery eruption was an ARTI- 


FICIAL contrivance of the Chriſtians to 


keep their Enemies at a diſtance.” It is 
| ſaid, the Egyprians, from the earlieſt times, 


had the ſecret of mixing combuſtible ma- 


terials in ſuch a manner as to produce the 
effects of exploded Gunpowder: That Sir 
William Temple, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 


and, an abler man than either of them, Sir 


Thomas Browne of Norwich, have dropt 
hints as if ſome of the greateſt wonders, re- 


corded both in ſacred and prophane Anti- 


quity, were the effects of this deſtructive 


Compoſition; ſuch as the thunders and 
lightening at the giving the Law from Mount 
Sinai; the deaths of Korab, Dathan, and 


Abiram in their conteſt with Aaron ; and 


: * defeat of Brennus and his army of 
Q 4 aul 


. K »„ f ² m en EN 
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Gauls when they aſſaulted the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. This too, they ſay, will 
account for a ſtrong mark of reſemblance 
between the latter and the defeat of Ju- 
lian, in both which the impending de- 
ſtruction was predicted; In the one by Cy 
ril, in the other by the Prieſts of Apollo x.) 


THe Objection, we ſce, ſuppoſes as well 
res power and opportunity, as profound ad- 
dreſs in theſe Chriſtian Engineers: for let 
them be as knowing as you will in all the 
hidden arts of Egypt, yet, if they had not 
elbow-room for their work, all wened {kill 
would ſignify nothing. „ 


W will examine how they were been 
ed in each of theſe particulars. At this im- 
portant juncture the Chriſtians were un- 
armed, and defenceleſs. They were ren- 
dered, by law, incapable of bearing Office; 
_ were actually deprived all exerciſe of 
And they ſubmitted every where, 
alen reſiſtance, to the imperial Decrees. 
But this, to rebuild the Temple, was ſup- 
: Nn with all the power and authority of 


— In hoc mk certamine repente Antiſtites ad- 
ven Deum clamant, Oc. Juſt. I. xxiv. c. 8. 


the 
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the Empire. And the project was no ſooner 
on foot, than the Place was poſſeſſed and 
crouded with vaſt numbers of their ene- 
mies, both Jews and Gentiles. Nor was 
this all. The Chriſtians were driven from 
the neighbourhood of the holy place, by 
their juſt fears and apprehenſions. They 
had every thing to expect from this im- 
pious combination. Their Enemies came 
in crouds to ſhare and enjoy the approaching 
Triumph; while each ſtrove which ſhould 
exceed the other in violence and outrage. 
Inſomuch that ſome (as Chryſoſtome aſſures 
us) abſconded, and ſhut themſelves up in their 
| houſes ; others fled into deſerts and ſolitudes, 5 
and avoided all places of public reſort- 
| So that whatever the Prieſts of Apollo at 


Delphi might find themſelves capable of 


patforming, who had their Town and 
Temple in poſſeſſion, and a good garriſon 
to keep off the enemy, till they were ready 
ſor their reception; it is plain the poor 
Chriſtian Paſtors (their Flocks diſperſed, 
and themſelves abſconding) were * utterly 


1 of who W Tels Oikos engialale, 0 5 1 nc 


rg tn Ut ego, val rag e . 
| Adv. Jud. Orat. v. 
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deprived of all other arms but thoſe of 
Faith and Prayer. This, I think, may 
| ſtand for an anſwer to that reſemblance be- 
| tween the predictions of Cyril, and the 
Prieſts of Apollo, from which the objection 
deduceth ſuch conſequences of ſuſpicion. 


Bur, let us allow them, both will and 
opportunity to do the Feat: yet ſtill, I ap- 
Prehend, every likely means would be 


wanting. Chemical writers, indeed, in 


their ridiculous claims to Antiquity, have 
| boaſted much of the profound knowledge 
of the old Egyptians in the Spagyric Art: 
but this without the leaſt proof, or war- 
rant from Antiquity. The firſt authentic 
Account we have of artificial fire was an in- 
vention or diſcovery of the ſeventh Century. 
One Callinicus, an Egyptian of Heliopo- 
lis, fled from the Sarazens (who then 
poſſeſſed that Country) to Conflantineple® ; 


m See Nicetas, Theophanes, Cedrenus, Conſtan- 


tinus Porphyrogenitus. The latter tells us, in one 
place, that the Greeks had this compoſition from 
Callinicus; and in another, that Conſtantine the Great 


received it, by way of revelation, from an Angel. 


The monk who forged this fable appears not to have 
had fo clean an invention as our Milton, who makes. 
 _ the Devil the Author of theſe deſtructive fires. 


and 
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and taught the Greeks a military Fire called 
by them dye ve [a liquid fre] but by 
by the Franks, Feu gregiois. It was 
compoſed, they tell us, of naphtha and 


bitumen, and was blown out of iron and 
braſs Tubes, or ſhot from a kind of Croſs- 
bow. Wherever it fell, it ſtuck and burnt 
obſtinately, and was with great difficulty 
extinguiſhed. Some, indeed, ſay it was 
1, accompanied with a ſound like Thunder. 


But this is certain, the execution was by a 


fierce and continued burning. After this 
we hear of no other artificial fires till the 
thirteenth Century; ; when our famous 
countryman, Roger Bacon, invented that 
_ compoſition we call Gunpowder. He ſpect- 1 
ſies the very ingredients; and ſpeaks of it 


as a diſcovery of his own. It was not long 


before it was put in practice: For, in the 


next Century, Froiſſart the Hiſtorian men- 


tions the uſe of Cannon, but as of a per- 


fectiy new invention, | 


Ir 18 true. that when the Mificnaries 


had opened themſelves a way into China, 
and were enabled to give us a more perfect 
account of that great Empire than we had 


received from the ſtraggling Adventurers, 
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who at ſeveral times had penetrated thither 
before them, we are told, amongſt the other 
wonders of theſe remote Regions, of Fire- 
arms, both great and ſmall ; which had 
been in uſe for ſixteen hundred years : 
nay, theſe Miſſionaries go ſo far as. to ſay 
that they themſelves had ſeen Cannon which 
had been caſt fix or eight Centuries before. 
But there are other, and more early ac- 


Counts which ſhew theſe to be entirely fa- 


bulous. M. Renaudot hath given the pub- 
lic a tranſlation of two Mahometan Voy- 
agers, who viſited the ſouth part of China, 
in the ninth Century. Theſe Arabians are 
curious in deſcribing every thing rare and 
uncommon, or in the leaſt differing from 
their own cuſtoms and manners. And yet 
they give us no hint of meeting with this 
prodigious Machine; and ſuch muſt Can- 
non needs be deemed by men unacquaint- 
ed with the uſe of gunpowder. Four Cen- 
turies afterwards, Marco Polo the Venetian, 
a curious and intelligent Traveller, pene- 
trated into China by the north: and he 
too is ſilent on this head. In the next 
Century our famous countryman Mandewil 
rambled thither. - His genius was towards 
natural knowledge, having ſtudied and pro- 
ps 0 
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feſſed Medicine; he was ſkilled likewiſe in 
moſt of the Languages of the Eaſt and 
Weſt. This man ſojourned a conſiderable 
time in China. He ſerved in their Armies, 
and commanded in their ſtrong Places: 
yet he takes not the leaſt notice of Cannon, 
which he muſt have uſed, had there deen 
any, and the uſe of a perfect novelty hge 
would hardly have omitted to deſcribe. 
For he ſet out on his travels in the year 
1332; and Larrey ſays that the firſt piece 
of Cannon that had been ſeen in France, 
was in 1346. Though Du Cange obſerves, 
that the Regiſters of the Chamber of ac- 

counts at Paris make mention of Gun- 


8 powder ſo early as the year 13 38. 


LE * this, when laid together, ſeems to 
furniſh out a very ſtrong proof that the 
Chineſe had never ſeen Cannon till after 
this viſit of Sir 7ohn Mandevil: which 
agrees well with a known fact, That, about 
two Centuries ago, the Chineſe, in their wars 
with the Tartars, were forced to take in 
the aſſiſtance of the Europeans to manage 
their Artillery. 


Bur this fable of the antient uſe of Can- 
non in China is not to be charged on the 
Miſſionaries, 
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Miſſionaries, but on the Chineſe themſelves, 
the proudeſt and vaineſt People upon earth; 
arrogating to themſelves the invention and 
improvement of every kind of Art and Sci- 
ence. They boaſted, in the ſame manner, 


of the antiquity and perfection of their 


Aſtronomy and Mathematics. But here 


their performances ſoon betrayed the folly 


and impudence of their pretences. It was 


not ſo eaſy to detect them in the ſubject in 


queſtion. The Miſſionaries, on their arri- 
= ſaw Cannon, which doubtleſs had lain 


there for two or three ages. And of theſe, 


the Chineſe were at liberty to fable what 
they pleaſed. But, it appears plain enough, 
they were indebted for them to their com- 
merce with the Mahometans, ſome time 
between the voyage of Mandevil and the 


arrival of the Miſſionaries : very likely ſoon | 


after their invention in Europe; for Peter 
Mexia ſpeaks of the Moors as having the 
uſe of Cannon about the year 1343. A 
probability very much ſupported by the 
candid confeſſion of the Chineſe themſelves 
(in a modeſter humour) that though they 
had Cannon from the moſt early times of 
their Empire, yet, till the Tartar war, 
ſpoken of ae they were totally un- 
| acquainted 
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- acquainted with the ems: of Artil- 
lery. 
tas this ſuffice, in anſwer to ER Objec- 
tion, or Suſpicion rather, and that the wild- 
eſt that ever Infidelity advanced to elude the 
force of ſober evidence. An Objection not 
only unſupported by Antiquity, but diſcre- 
dited by itſelf. Inventions which promote 
the health and happineſs of our ſpecies, 
have been often indeed kept concealed; 
and when at laſt communicated, ſoon loſt 
again, and forgotten. But the natural ma- 
lignity of our nature would never ſuffer ſo 
deſtructive and pernicious an invention to 
remain long a ſecret; or, when it was once 
known, ever to be diſuſed or remitted. So 
that if this kind of artificial fire was an 
early diſcovery of the Egyptian Sages, it had 
a fortune which can never be accounted for 
on the common principles of human con- 


VI. Tas laſt Objedtion, which is a little 
more plauſible, is to be received with a 
great deal more ceremony and diſtinCtion ; 
as coming from the great Intimados of Na- 
ture, the Secretaries and Confidents of her 
3. ne. 
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intrigues. Theſe Men tell us, © That the 
fire, which burſt from the foundations 


of the Temple, was a mere NATURAL 
eruption. The regions in and about 


the Leſſer Afa were (they ſay) in all ages 


ſubject to Earthquakes, cauſed by ſub- 


terranous fires : and the Land of Judæa 
in particular had its entrails full of theſe 
deſtructive principles, as appears from 
the preſent face of the Country about 
Sodom and Gomorrab. That this Erup- 
tion from the mountain of the Temple, 


8 had all the marks of a natural event, 


as appears from its being attended with 


the ſame circumſtances which have cs 


companied all ſuch ; and particularly the 


© Earthquake and Eruption at Nicomedia. 


Nor is the time, in which it happened, 
ſufficient to oppoſe to this concluſion. For 
theſe commotions of nature being frequent 
in every age, it is no wonder they ſhould 
ſometimes fall in with thoſe moral diſor- 
ders, occaſioned by religious {quabbles, 
which are as frequent; nor that, at ſuch. 
a juncture, frighted Superſtition ſhould 
catch at theſe accidents of terror to ſup- 

port a labouring cauſe. Hence it was (ſay 


they 
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they) that Jupiter Ammon was made to de- 
| {troy the Army of Cambyſes, when ſent to 
burn his Temple, and lay waſte the Coun- 

try of his Worſhippers; and Apollo, to fall 
upon the Army of Brennus, when he led it 
0 plunder the Temple at ge „„ 


Tnls is the Objection: and $ have 
not ſcrupled to help the Objectors to ſet it 


l For beſides the diſtinction due to 


their character, I had other reaſons why I 
would willingly have it ſeen in its beſt 


5 light. 


bun at of the circumſtances attend- 
ing the Event in queſtion, and ſome, which 
have been generally held the moſt mira- 
culous, I have myſelf delivered as the 
effects of natural cauſes ; induced thereto: 
by the love of Truth, and a fond defire of 
reconciling the Fact itſelf, and the Chriſtian 
Fathers, who relate it, to the Free-thinker's 
more favourable opinion. It will be fit, 
therefore, I ſhould explain and juſtify my 
own conduct before I * to that of * 5 
Adverſaries. 


Tur Agency of a ſuperior Being, « on ax 
8 Pen of the viſible Creation lying within 


8 the 
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the reach of our ſenſes (whereby it acquires 
properties and directions different from 

what we hold it capable of receiving from 
the eſtabliſhed Laws of matter and motion) 
we call a Miracle. 


'To aſk, whether God's immediate Agen- s 


ey makes a neceſſary part of the definition; 5 
or whether, to give a Miracle its name, it 
be ſufficient that another Being, ſuperior. 

to Man, performed the operation, appears 


to me a very impertinent enquiry. Becauſe 


there are but two ſorts of Men who con- 


cern themſelves about the matter ; Thoſe 


| who hold God's moral government; and 
| Thoſe who allow only his natural. 


Tur firſt ſort, the Religioniſts, muſt, | 
on their proper principles, allow, that a 
work performed by ſuperior agency, in 
confirmation of a Doctrine worthy of God, 


and remaining uncontrouled by a greater, 


can be no other than the atteſtation of 


Heaven, to which God hath ſet his hand | 
and ſeal. Becauſe the permitting an evi 
Being to perform theſe wonders, would be 


deceiving his Creatures, who know little 
or nothing of the World of Spirits. It would 


be drawing chem unavoidably into error, 


where | 
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where they would be fixed; which is con- 9 
trary to what the Religioniſt conceives of | 
God's moral attributes, and, conſequently, | | 
of his Government. As to the Sectators of if 
Naturaliſm, the ſpecific qualities of a Mi- 

racle never come within the range of their 

. enquiries; for, holding only the natural go- | 

vernment of God, they deny, of courſe, the 1 
very exiſtence of every thing that implies -— 

is moral Regimen. 5 


Mik AcLESs, then, are of two. forts. 5 || 
Thoſe where the Laws of Nature are fuſs 2 9 
pended or reverſed (ſuch as the budding ef = 
Aaron's rod, and the raiſing of Lazarus 
| from the dead.) And Thoſe which only 
give a new direction to its Laws (ſuch as — 
bringing water from the rock, and ſtopping 1 
the iſſue of blood.) For Miracles being an - 
uſeful, not an oſtentatious diſplay of God's 
power, we cannot but conclude, He would 
employ the one or other ſort indifferently, _ _ 
as each beſt ſerved the purpoſe of his inter- — 
pPoſition. 8 


Nc, as it would bs Hh to bring i in 
natural cauſes to explain the ert ſort ; ſo, 
totally to exclude thoſe cauſes in the rech 5 

ter, would be ſuperſtitious; and both, 
R 2 finitely 
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finitely abſard, Who, for inſtance, would 


venture to affirm that the prolific virtue in 
the ſtock of Aaron's rod contributed to the 


bloſſoming of its branch? Or, on the other 
hand, that the water which came from 
the Rock at the command of Maſes, was 
juſt then created to do honour to his Mini- 


ſtry? In this caſe, what more would a 


rational Believer conclude, than that God, 


by making, at that inſtant, a fiſſure in the 


Rock, gave room for the water to burſt 
out, which had before been lodged there 
by nature, as in its proper Reſervoir? And 
the ſober Critic, who proceeds in this man- 
ner, only follows that method in nterpret- 
ing, which God himſelf uſeth in working 
the Miracle; which is, to give to Nature 
all that Nature could eaſily perform. We 


are further encouraged in thus explaining 


the exerciſe of Divine power, by the ac- 
count the Holy Spirit giveth us of one 
of the moſt awful exertions of it, record- 


ed in holy Writ. But before I proceed to 


the relation itſelf, the Reader ſhould be re- 


minded of what hath been obſerved of the 


order of the appearances in the natural 
eruption at Nrcomedia, and in that we call 


miraculous, at Jeruſalem; where, in both 


caſes, : 


| 36 Temple of Feruſalem. : 24 5 


caſes, the deſolation began with w:nds and 
| tempeſt ; was continued by an earthquake ; 


and concluded in a fiery eruption. The 


: ſtory is this, The Prophet Elijab, oppreſſed 


with the corruptions of the Houſe of 1ael, 


is commanded to wait God's Preſence, and 


attend his Word. © And he ſaid, Go forth, 
« and ſtand upon the Mount before the 


Lord. And behold the Lord paſſed by, 


« and a great and ſtrong wiND rent the 


« Mountains, and brake in pieces the 


© Rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord 
was not in the wind; ant after the wind 
an EARTHQUAKE 3 ; but the Lord was 
not in the earthquake : And after the 


(0 


cc 


cc 


earthquake a FIRE ; but the Lord was 


6 notin the fire: And after the fire a 
SMALL STILL VOICE *.“ His coming 


to ſhake terribly the earth is 055 deſcribed, 
we ſee, in all the pomp of incenſed Ma- 
jeſty. Vet it is remarkable, that the Pre- 
curſors of his Preſence follow each other in 
the order of Myſical progreſſion, in which 
Nature ranged the ſeveral Phænomena at 
Nicomedia and Yeruſalem; the Tempeſts, the 
Earthquake, and the Fire : an Order, 1 the 


ſacred Hiſtorian plainly points out to us, 


21 Kings xix. 11, 12. 
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where he ſays, that God was not in any of 
theſe, intimating that they were pure phy- 
ſical appearances, the parade of Nature, 
thus far ſuffered to do its office without in- 
terruption; but that He was in the ſmall 
Fill voice, which cloſed this dreadful Pro- 
ceͤ'eſſion, intimating that theſe natural ap- 
Pearances were miniſterial to the inter pgſi __ 


tion of the Author and Lord of Nature. 


Lr us apply all this to our Argument; 5 


and conſider, how a ſober Believer, con- 


vinced by the force of evidence, would in- 


terpret the Miracle in queſtion. He would, 
without doubt, conclude, that the mineral 
and metallic ſubſtances, which, by their ac- 
_ cidental fermentation, are wont to take fire 
and burſt out in flames, were the native 
Contents of the place from which they 
iſſued; But that, in all likehhood, they 
would have there ſlept, and ſtill continued 
in the quiet innox1ous ſtate in which they 
had ſo long remained, had not the breath 
of the Lord awoke and kindled them. 


Bur when the Divine Power had thus 
miraculouſly interpoſed to fir up the rage 
of theſe fiery Elements, and yet to reſtrain 
their ay to the objects of his Vengeance, 


he 


the Temple of Feruſalem, 1 


he then again ſuffered them to do their or- 
dinary office: becauſe Nature thus directed 
would, by the exertion of its own Laws, an- 

ſwer all the ends of the moral de efgnation. = 


Tur conſequence of which will be, that 
its effects, whether deſtructive or only terri- 
ie, would be the ſame with thoſe attend- 

: ing mere natural eruptions. 85 


380 far, indeed, one cannot but ſuſpect, I 
that the ſpecific qualities i in the fermented 
elements, which occaſioned the $right/ul ap- 
pearances, though they were natural to en- 
flamed matter under certain circumſtances, 
were yet, by the peculiar pleaſure of Pro- 
vidence, given on this occaſion ; and not 
merely left to the conjunction of mechanic 
- cauſes, or the fortuitous concourſe of mat- 
ter and motion, to produce. And my 
reaſon is, becauſe theſe fr1ghtful appearances, 
namely the Croſs in the Heavens, and on 
the Garments, were admirably fitted, as 
moral emblems, to proclaim the triumph 
of Chri/t over Julian. For the Apoſtate 
having, in a public and contemptuous man- 
ner, taken the Monogramme and Crofs out 
of the military Enſigns 2 Which Conſtan- 
ST Sozom. I. v. c. 17. 
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tine had put there, in memory of the ae- 


rial viſion that preſaged his victories; the 


ſame kind of triumphant Croſs was again 


erected in the Heavens, to confound the 


vanity of that impotent bravade: and hav- 
ing forbidden the followers of Jeſus, by pub- 


lic edict, to uſe the very name of Chri- 
ſtians; a tigmatic Croſs was now impoſed 
upon the Garments of thoſe who were ſe- 
conding his impieties, or were witneſſes 
to the defeat of his attempt. 


Ap, in theſe ſhining 3 of ven- 
geance there was nothing low, fantaſtical, 


or ſuperſtitious. The impreſs was great 85 
and ſolemn, and reached up to the dignity 


of the occaſion, 


 ANoTHER Uſe of theſe 1 appear- 
ances (kept hid indeed for ages in the 


womb of time, but now beginning to ma- 


nifeſt the profound views of the divine Diſ- 
poſer of all things) will farther confirm 


our opinion of their final cauſe. The uſe, 
I mean, is this, That the finding fo ex- 
traordinary a Fact as the Croſs upon the 


Gar ments ſo confidently and unanimouſſy = 


related by the contemporary writers, be- 


comes 


— —ũ—ä— — ———:—«õr «4 ABS 
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comes one of the ſtrongeſt confirmations of 
its reality. For the Fathers not having 
the leaſt conception of its being a notural 
phænomenon, but eſteeming it in all re- 
ſpects miraculous, they mult have been well 
aſſured of the notoriety of the Fact before 
they would have ventured to attach ſo in- 
credulous a circumſtance to the reſt ; and 
to dwell and inſiſt upon it more than on 


all the reſt. 


Tuus much concerning theſe two forts 
of Miracles, and the different manner of 
handling them. But it is to be remarked, 
There is yet a third, compounded of the 
other 7400, where the Laws of Nature are in 
part arreſted and ſuſpended; and in part only 

differently directed. Of this kind was the 
_ puniſhment of the old world by a Deluge of 
Waters. Now, if, to ſuch as theſe, we 
ſhould apply the way of interpreta- 
tion proper to the ſecond ſort, where only 

a new direction is given to the Laws of 
Nature; the abſurdities, ariſing from this 
abuſive application, would ſoon diſgrace the 
method itſelf: as That Divine may have 
ſufficiently experienced, who ingeniouſly 
contrived to bring on the Deluge of waters 


4 Sy by 
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by the help of an approaching Comet, but 
was never after, by any phyſical addreſs, 


able to draw it off again. And ſuch diſ- 


graces are hardly to be avoided : for, in 

the /ccond and ſimpler kind, the phyſical 
\ interpretation hath Experience to ſupport 
it: whereas in the 7h;/r7d and more compli- 


cated, the Artiſt muſt be content * n 5 


* Pol heſis. 


Tus much was proper to be ſaid be- 


fore we came to try the force of the Objec- 
tion. 


. begins with obſerving, ce That the 


regions in and about the Leſſer Aſia were, in 
all ages, ſubject to Earthquakes, cauſed by 

ſubterraneous fires; and that Judæa in par- 
rticular had its entrails full of theſe de- 


ſtructive principles; as appears even from 


the preſent face of the country about Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 8 5 


Ix this account be true, as I believe it is, 


then Judæa was a proper ſcene, (as occaſion 
required) for this ſpecific diſplay of the di- 
vine vengeance. And we ſee why fire was 
the ſcourge employed: As we may be ſure 
5 Water would have been, were the region of 


e 
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Fudea naturally ſubject to Inundations. For 
Miracles not being an oſtentatious but a ne- 
ceſſary Inſtrument of God's moral Govern- 
ment, we cannot conceive it probable that. 

he would create the elements for this pu- 
poſe, but 2% thoſe which already lay ſtored 
up againſt the day of vifitation. By this 
means, his ww!/dom would appear as conſpi- 
cuous as his power, when it ſhould be ſeen, 
that the Proviſions lain in at the formation 
of the World for the uſe and ſolace of his 
| helpleſs. Creatures while continuing in obe- 
dience, could, at his word, be turned into 
ſcourges when they became faithleſs and 
rebellious. The force of this reaſoning is 
ſo obvious, that, had divine Providence been 


pleaſed to uſe the contrary method, Unbe 


levers, I am perſuaded, would have made 


that very method an objection to the credi- 
bility of the Fact. However, though it 


| ſeemeth moſt agreeable to what we con- 


ceive of divine Wiſdom, that it ſhould of- 


ten ule the inſtrumentality of Nature in its 
miraculous interpoſitions, yet let it be ob- 

ſerved that the ſame Wiſdom always pro- 
vides againſt the Author of Nature his be- 

ing loſt or obſcured under the glare and 8 
ncdiſe of his Viſtruments. 1 
If 
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IT is ſaid the Region of udæa was, 


from the quality of its Contents, much ſub- 
ʒject to Earthquakes and fiery eruptions, If 
ſo, How happened it, that, from the moſt 
early times to the period in queſtion, there 
never was any unuſual diſorder in its entrails 
(if you except an earthquake which Toſephus 
mentions as happening in the time of He- 
rod) but at the overthrow of Sodom and Go- 


morrah ; at the deſtruction of Korah and his 


company; at the Crucifixion ; and on this 
attempt of Julian? How happened it, that 
this deſtructive Element lay quiet in the 
midſt of fo much fuel, and for ſo many 
Ages, and only then, and at thoſe critical 


junctures ſhewed itſelf, when God would 
manifeſt his wrath and diſpleaſure at incor- 


rigible Sinners? Can any reaſonable ac- : 
count be given of ſuch a Diſpoſition but 
this, That when God decrees to puniſh, it 


is his purpoſe, the divine Agency ſhould be 


made fully manifeſt, To pretend, they 
were all natural events, and the ſeveral co- 
incidences merely caſual, is ſuppoſing ſome- 


thing vaſtly more incredible than what Un- 


helievers would perſuade | us is implied in 


miracles. 


2, Bur 
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. Bor it is ſaid, . This eruption from 
the foundations of the Temple had all the 
marks of a natural event, being attended 
with the ſame circumſtances which Am. 
Marcellinus relates to have acccom panied 
the Earthquake at Nicomedia. 


II is very certain, the eruption from the 
5 foundations of the Temple had all theſe 
marks; and if our account of the Miracle 
(as it ſeems the moſt rational) be indeed the 
true, it could not but have them. When 
God had kindled the fiery matter in this 
ſtorehouſe of his wrath, all the effects which 
ſucceeded the diſruption muſt needs be the 
ſame with thoſe which attend the exploſion 
of any other ſubterraneous fire. What 
would follow had they not been the fame ? 
Certain diſcredit on the whole ſtory ; which 
in Times ſo ſqueamiſh and ſo difficult of ad- 
mittance as the preſent, would have paſſed e 
for a Fairy-tale. This conſideration induced 
me to ſhew at large the exact conformity, 
throughout the proceſs of the event, be- 
| tween the viſitation at Jeriſalem and the diſ- 
aſter at Nicomedia, — It is the leaſt of an | 
Unbeliever's care to reconcile his objedtions  . - - -.. - 4 
to one another. I knew His firſt cavil to 
the 
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the credit of the Fact would be the 200 
derful attending the eruption. I therefore 
provided againſt it by ſhewing this fact 
to be ſimilar in its main circumſtances to 
the beſt atteſted relations of natural events. 


But I knew too, in caſe of a defeat, He would 
not be aſhamed to point his cavil the other 
way, and turn this very reſemblance againſt 5 


a ſupernatural interpoſition. What pity is 
it that Ammianus, who beſt knew the full 


extent of this reſemblance, was not more 


quick-fighted. He too was an enemy of 
the Chriſtian name (indeed, to do him ju- 
ſtice, more fair and candid than any I know 


of the ſame denomination amongſt ourſelves) 
but ſo little ſenſible of its force, and ſo much 


confounded with the event, That, inſtead of 


telling the affair at large, which fell in ſo 
exactly with his detailed account of the 


diſaſter at Nicomedia, He hurries it over 
with the rapidity of one of the blaſted 
Workmen, who had juſt eſcaped the com- 
mon deſolation. 5 


AFTER all, a general reſembles * in the f 


effects is granted. What we inſiſt on is 
the difference in their cauſe or original. 
And this difference is ſupported even by the 


very 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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very nature of things from whence aroſe that 
general reſemblance. : 


Nicomedia, a City of Bithynia, was 
placed on an eminence, at the bottom of a 
_ Gulph of that name, in the Propontis. Now 
Mountains thus ſituated, into whoſe cavern- 
ous entrails the Sea may find its way, muſt, 
if other natural cauſes favour, be, more than 
ordinary, ſubject to fiery eruptions; of which 
we need no other example than the Moun- 
tain Yeſuvius, But the Temple-hill at 
Jeruſalem was neither large nor cavernous ; 
nor was it in the neighbourhood of the Sea; 
_ circumſtances which, all the world over, 
concur to produce this effect. Neither 
were any new openings made, at this time, 
into the bowels of the mountain ; which, 
by letting in air or water, might be ſup- 
poſed to ferment and inflame their com- 
buſtible contents. The Hiſtorians who re- 
late this attempt inform us, that even ſome 
parts of the old foundations were left ſtand- 
ing to erect the new edifice upon; and in 
others, where the old works were judged too 
infirm, or little better than a heap of rub- 
biſh, that incumbrance only was removed. 
This appears from the relations of Socrates 
„ . 1 
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and Sogomene compared with one another. 
Socrates aſſures us, that the earthquake 
threw out ſtones from the old foundations : 
which he mentions to ſhew the literal ac- 
compliſhment of the propheey of Teſs, 
5 foretelling, that there ſhould not be left 
| one ſtone upon another. Sogomene indeed 
affirms, that the foundations were cleared 
. © ut then he goes on and ſays, the earthquake 
threw out ſtones. Now as no new founda- 
tions were ever laid, he muſt mean, with 
Socrates, the ſtones of the old. And thus 
RE ſeeming difference in their accounts 
will be reconciled. Let me add, that more 


3 


than once before, and at diſtant times, 
| they had dug deep into this Hill, to lay 
the foundations of Solomon's and Herod's 

Temples : : and then every thing continued 
quiet. Yet, now, when no new openings 
B - were made, the effort to build a third was 
1 followed by a fiery eruption. 


| Ac Alx, In natural ferments of this kind, 

| the commotion is generally very extenſive, 
and runs through large tracts of Country. 
Thus the Earthquake mentioned by TJo- 
Arbus, ſhook the whole land of Judæa; and ; 
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the diſaſter at Nicomedia, as Marcellinus in- Ii 
forms us, was occaſioned by a tremor which [1h 
went over Macedonia, Afia, and Pontus; | | 
and did infinite miſchief throughout its NR 
courſe”. On the contrary, the Eruption I 
at Jeruſalem was confined to the very ſpot I! 
on which the Temple had ſtood; and ll! 
continued only to deny acceſs to ſuch who, = 
not taking warning by thoſe whom it had 10 
deſtroyed, would ſtill perſevere in their 4 
impiety *: A circumſtance very different Wi! 
from common Earthquakes and fiery Erup- i 


tions; and of which we have no examples, | 
fave in the Eruption that deſtroyed Korah il 
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and his company ; and in the Earthquake 
at the Crucifixion of our Lord; Both of 
them miraculous events. 
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Tupr v, in natural eruptions the fire 
continues burning till the fuel which ſup- 
plies it be conſumed. But the Witneſſes 
to this aſſign a very different period to its 
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r Iiſdem diebus terræmotus horrendi per Macedoni- 
am, Aſiamque & Pontum adſiduis pulſibus oppida mul- 
ta concuſſerunt & montes. Inter monumenta tamen 
multiformium ærumnarum eminuere Nicomediæ cla- 

wy &c. Marcel. l. xvii. c. 7. 
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fury. It continued juſt as long as the 
Builders perfiſted in their attempt, and no 
longer. At every new effort to proceed, 
the riſing fire drove them back; but at the 
Inſtant they gave out, it totally ſubſided. 
This ſo terrified Julian, that Chryſeſtne 
tells us, he relinquiſhed the enterprize for 
fear the fire ſhould turn upon his own head. 
And this made Marcellinus fay, — ele- 
„ mento DESTINAT Ius repellente — an 
expreſſion of great elegance to imply the 
direction of ſuperior agency. 


NOTE A 
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3. In the laſt place we are told 60 That 
1 even ſo critical a juncture is not to be ac- 

| counted of: for that religious ſquabbles 

I and natural prodigies are equally common; 

and Church Artiſts never wanting to fit 85 

them to one another. Hence, they ſay, 

Þ are derived thoſe two notable Judgments of 2 

Jupiter Ammon and Apollo, upon the Ar- 9 

mies of Camoyſes and Brennus.” 
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Tux Obſervation is plauſible. It pleaſes 


the Imagination : and wants nothing but 


Truth to reconcile it to the Judgment, 


In Miracles performed by the miniſtry 


of God's Meflengers where the Laws of 
Nature are ſuſpended or reverſed, it is ſuffi- 


cient that the Inſtrument which wrought 


them declares their purpoſe and Intention. 
But, in a Miracle performed by the immne- 


diate power of God, without the interven- 


tion of his ſervants, in which only a new di- 
rection is given to the Laws of Nature, one 
of theſe two conditions is required to ſecure 
its credit; either that an inſpired Servant of 


God predicted it, and declared its purpoſe 
beforehand, as Samuel did the fform of 


thunder and rain, the declaration of God's 


diſpleaſure, for the people's demand of a 


King: or that it was ſeen to interpoſe ſo 


ſeaſonably and critically as to cover the ho- 


nour of God's moral Government from in- 


ſult. Without one or other of theſe con- 
ditions, Superſtition would break looſe at 


once, and over-run the World: for Bi- 


gotry (always in cloſe conjunction with our 


natural malignity) would convert every un- 


uſual en of natural evil into a Pu- 


8 5 niſhment 
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niſhment and Prodigy. It hath in fact 
done ſo: and every Age and Religion hath 
abounded with theſe ſpurious Judgments, 


to the violation of charity, and the diſhon- 
our of God's moral Government. And yet 
an ordinary attention to the obvious and ra- 
tional conditions here pointed out, would 
have prevented this miſchief: for I know 
but of one inſtance in all Antiquity which 
could embarraſs the deciſion: and that is, 
not the expedition of Cambyſes; for it 
would have been a greater wonder that an 
Army had got ſafe through the ſands of 
thoſe Deſerts, than that it periſhed in them. 
Ihe caſe I mean is the deſtruction of Bren- 
nuss Army before Delphi. Here, neither 


of the conditions ſeemed wanting. The 


Prieſts of Apollo, we are told, preaitt- : 
ed the enſuing deſolation: and the cauſe 


(which was the puniſhment of impiety and 


_ irreligion) appeared not altogether unwor- 
thy the Divine interpoſition. Theſe, to- 


cor with the faith due to the beſt human 


teſtimony, which ſtrangely concurred to 
ſupport the Fact, were, 1 preſume, the 
reaſons that inclined the excellent Dean 
Prideaux to eſteem the accident i- 
raculous: not ſo weakly as hath been re- 


4 | preſented To 
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| preſented by ſome ; nor yet with that ma- 


turity of judgment, which one would ex- 


pect from ſo great a maſter of ancient Hi- 


ſtory. His words are theſe — © Brennus 


cc 
8 


cc 


5 


cc | 


cc 


cc 


© them, which overwhelmed them by 
_ &. pleaſed, in a very extraordinary manner, 
to execute his vengeance upon thoſe ſa- 
ce crilegious wretches for the fake of reli- 
gion in general, how falſe and idolatrous 
ſoever that religion was, for which that 
Temple at Delphos was erected *.” The 
learned Hiſtorian, we ſee, ſuppoſes, and he is 

not miſtaken, that Brennus and his Gauls 


acknowledged the Divinity of Apollo. Ju- 


cc 
0 


cc 


marched on with the groſs of his army 
towards Delþhos to plunder the temple — 


But he there met a wonderful defeat. 


For on his approaching the place, there 

e happened a terrible ſtorm of thunder, 
e lightening, and hail, which deſtroyed 
great numbers of his men, and, at the 


© ſame time, there was as terrible an earth- 


quake, which rending the mountains in 
pieces, threw down whole rocks upon 


hundreds at a time. — Thus was God 


uus Longer informs us, that the Gauls had ö 


5 1 Connect. vol. U. p. 20, 21. Fal, Ed. 
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very near the ſame ſentiments of the greater 
Deities with the Greeks and Romans. And, 
diſtinct from his authority, we know, that 
the pagan principle of intercommunity made 
their national Gods free of all countries. 
Brennuss, therefore, was a Sacrilege in all 
its forms. But notwithſtanding there are 
many ſtrong objections to the Dean's notion 
concerning the quality of the diſaſter, _ 
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Tuls facred Place, the Repoſitory of | 
immenſe riches, had, at other times, been 
attempted with impunity ; nay with ſuc- 
ceſs, for it had been fo often plundered, 


=. that, when Strabo wrote, the Temple 
| 5 was become exceeding poor ®. And if, 
[ 8 5 amongſt theſe ſeveral "znfults.. there were 

[ any more worthy the divine interpoſition, 


| for the ſake of Religion in general, than the 

| reſt, it was when the Phocenſes, the natu- 

| ral and civil Protectors of the Temple, 
plundered it of all its wealth, to raiſe an 
army of mercenary foldiers. And yet, at 

[ that time, the offended Deity gave no 

1 marks of his diſpleaſure. Now to ſuppoſe, | 

when ſeveral attempts of this m_ had ſuc- 


vu 20 Ti weically 3 451 70 e dne ler 
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the Temple of Yeruſalem. - "hy. 
ceeded, That the failure of one, though at- 
tended with ſome uncommon circumſtances, 
was a divine inter poſition, is going very far 
in favour of an Hypotheſis. If it ſhould 
be ſaid, that the God of Mae ſuffered his 
own Temple to be ſeveral times inſulted 
(which Julian himſelf takes care to re- 
member) and yet at laſt vindicated the ho- 
nour of his name; I reply, There was. 
this material difference in the caſe, that 
whenever the Temple of the Jews was vio- 
lated, the evil was foretold as due to their 
crimes, and the people made acquainted 
with the impending puniſhment: and that 
now when it's honours were attempted to 
be reſtored, it was in defiance of a Pro- 
phecy which had doomed it to a final de- 2 
folation. 


1 Turxs is yet a fironger objefion to the 
learned Dean's ſolution, which is, that had 
the defeat been miraculous, it could never 
have been deemed as effected for the ſake of 
religion in general, but in windication of 

' their falſe Gods: For, the Hiſtory of it 
informs us, that the Prieſts of the Temple 
denounced the appr cactung ee and 


* See p. 57. 55 5 
8 4 | erke 
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aſcribed it to the wrath and Power of Apol- 
loY and his two Siſters. So that this inter- 
vention would have been the means of fix- 


ing Idolatry, and vetting it down upon 
the Pagan world. 


Bur what is ſtill more, the circum- 
ſtances of the times did not at all favour 
a miracle for the purpoſe aſſigned, namely 
Por the Jake of religion in general, againſt 
impicty. The Popular folly, in the Pagan 
world, ran all the other way. It was not 
7rreligion, but ſuperſtition that then infect- 
ed Mankind. They had no need of a Mi- 
racle to remind them of the ſuperintenden- 
cy of Providence; they were but too apt 
without it, to aſcribe every unuſual appear- 
| ance of nature to moral agency. So that had 
Heaven no thought tit to interfere z we 


In hoc partium certamine depend 8 
templorum Antiſtites, ſimul & ipſæ vates, ſparſis crini- 
bus, cum inſignibus atque infulis, pavidi vecordeſque 
in primam pugnantium aciem procurrunt : Adveniſſe 
Dun clamant; eumque ſe vidiſſe deſilientem in Tem- 
plum — Juvenem ſupra. humanum modum inſignis 
pulchritudinis, comiteſque ei duas armatas virgines ex 
_ propinquis duabus Diane Mineruæque ædibus occurriſ- 
| ſe, nec oculis tantum hæc ſe perſpexiſſe; audiſſe etiam 

ſtridorem Arcũs ac ſtrepitum Armorum. — fuft. lib, : 

0 xxl. . 


cannot 
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cannot but conclude, it had been rather in 
diſcredit of idolatry in particular, than in 
behalf of religion in general. — There is 

hardly any occaſion to obſerve, that the 
_ reaſons, which make againſt God's own in- 
tervention, hold equally againſt his permit- 
ing evil Spirits to co-operate with the delu- 


ions of their Prieſts, _ 


Ha vine: therefore, excluded all ſupe- 
rior agency from this affair; it will be in- 


cumbent on us to ſhew, by what human 
cContrivance it might have been effected. 


For, it muſt be owned, its arrival at ſo cri- 
tical a juncture will not eaſily ſuffer us to 


: ſuppoſe it a mere natural event. 


TEE ei en of a Pagan Prieſt to FI = 


ſiſt his God in extremity will hardly be 


called in queſtion. We ſee, by the round 
| ſtory of thoſe at Delphi, that they were not 


embarraſſed by vulgar ſcruples. They aſ- 


. ſured the people, they ſaw the God, at his 


firſt alighting, in the perſon of a young 


man of exquiſite beauty; and his two Vir- 


gin aſſociates, Diana and Minerva, with 


each her proper arms of Bow and Spear: 
But they did not truſt to their eye-fght on- 
ly; for they beard, beſides, the clangor of 
„their Arms. _ 80 
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So much for a good diſpoſition. Their 


Addreſs was not at all inferior. On the firſt 
rumour of Brennuss directing his march 
againſt them, they iſſued out Orders as 

from the Oracle, to all the region round, 

forbidding the country People to ſecrete or 
bear away their wine and proviſions. The 
effects of this order ſucceeded to their ex- 
pectation. The half-ſtarved Barbarians, 
finding, on their arrival in Phocis, fo great 
aplenty of all things, made ſhort marches, 
diſperſed themſelves over the country, and 


revelled in the abundance that was provid- 
ed for them. This reſpite gave time to 


the Friends and Allies of the God to come 
to the aſſiſtance of his Prieſts : ſo that by 

ſuch time as Brennus was fat down at the 

foot of the Rocks, there was a numerous 
Garriſon within to diſpute his aſcent *. 


*Gallorum vulgus, ex longa inopia, ubi primum 
vino cæteriſque commeatibus referta rura invenit, ndi 
minus abundantia quam victoria lætum, per agros ſe 


ſparſerat ; deſertiſque ſignis, ad occupanda omnia pro 


victoribus vagabantur. Que res dilationem Delphis de- 
dit. Prima namque opinione adventiis Gallorum pro- 
- hibiti Agreſtes oraculis feruntur, meſſes, vinaque villis 
_ efferre, — Salutare præceptum velut mora Gallis ob- 


1 oy auxilia finitimorum convenere. Ju uſtin, lib. XXIV, 
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Trix advantages of ſituation, likewiſe 
ſeconded their good diſpoſition and addreſs. 
The Town and Temple of Delphi was ſeat- 
ed on a bare and cavernous rock; defend- 
ed, on all fides, with precipices, Iinflesd of 
walls. The Receſs within aſſumed the 
form of a Theatre: ſo that the ſhouts of 
Soldiers, and the notes of military Inſtru- 
ments re-echoing from rock to rock, and 
from cavern to cavern, increaſed the ſounds 
to an immenſe degree. Which, as the 
Hiſtorian obſerves, could not but have great 
effects on ignorant and barbarous minds. 


Tux playing off theſe Panic terrors was 
not indeed ſufficient of itſelf to repulſe and 
diſſipate a Hoſt of fierce and hungry In 
vaders; but it enabled the Defenders of 5 
place to keep them at bay, till a more ſo- 


* — Templum & Civitatem non muri, ſed præcipi- 
' tia; non manu facta, ſed naturalia præſidia defendunt ; 
prorſus ut incertum fit, utrum munimentum loci, an 
Majeſtas Dei plus hic admirationis habeat. Media ſaxt 
rupes in formam Theatri receſſit. Quamobrem & ho- 
minum clamor, & ſi quando accedit tubarum ſonus, 
perſonantibus & reſpondentibus inter ſe rupibus, multi- 
plex audiri, ampliorque quam editur, reſonare ſolet. 
Quæ res majorem Majeſtatis terrorem ignaris rei, & ad- 
miratonem ſtupentibus pler umque alfert Juſt. I. xxiv. 


. 6, 8 
lid 
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lid entertainment was provided for them. 1 
mean the Explofion, and fall of that portion 


of the Rock, at the foot of which the great- 
er part of the Army Was encamped. 


Fox the Town and Temple, as we ob. 
ſerved, were ſeated on a bare and hollow 
Rock; which would afford vent-holes for 
ſuch fumes as generated within, to tran- 
ſpire. One of theſe, from an intoxicating 
quality, diſcovered in the ſteam which iſſu- 
ed from it, was rendered very famous, by 
being fitted to the Recipient of the Prieſt- 
eſs of Apollo*. Now if we only ſuppoſe 
this, or any other of the vapours, iſſuing 
from the fiſſures in fo large and caver- 
nous a rock, to be endowed with that ”— 
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| Oz01a5mev. Strabo Geogr. l. ix. — In hoc rupis an- 
fractu, media ferme montis altitudine, planities exigua 
eſt, atque in ea profundum terre foramen, quod in Ora- 
cula patet : ex quo frigidus ſpiritus, vi quadam velut 
vento in ſublime expulſus, mentes Vatum in vecordiam 

vertit, impletaſque Deo, reſponſa conſulentibus dare 

6 cogit. Jus. l. xxiv. c. 6. 


unctuous 7 


11 
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unctuous or otherwiſe inflammatory quali- 


ty which modern experience ſhews us to be 
common in mines and ſubterraneous hol- 
lows, we can eafily conceive how the 
Prieſts of the Temple might, without a 
Miracle, be able to work the wonders which 
Hiſtory ſpeaks of as effected in this tranſ- 
action. For the throwing down a lighted 
| torch or two into a chaſm from whence 
ſuch a vapour iſſued, would ſet the whole 


into a flame; which, by rarifying and di- 


lating the incloſed air, would, like fired 
Gunpowder, blow up all before it. Theſe 
effects are ſo known and dreaded in ſome 
of the Coal-mines in the north of this King- 
dom, ſubje& to ſuch inflammatory va- 
pours, that, inſtead of lamps or candles, 
which would be fatal, the workmen are 


= obliged to have recourſe to a very extraor- 
dinary contrivance to give them light, 


which is the application of a flint to a ſteel 
Cylinder in motion. And we cannot ſup- 
pole the Prieſts, the Guardians of the place, 


could be long ignorant of ſuch a quality ; 
which, either chance or deſigned experi- 


ments might bring them acquainted with; 
Or that they would divulge it when they | 
E had Gucovered it. | 1 am even inclined to 


think, 
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think, they had the art of managing this 


quality at pleaſure ; ſo as to produce a 


greater or leſs effect, as their occaſions re- 
quired. It is certain, Strabo relates, that 
one Onomarchus with his Companions, as 


they were attempting by night to dig their 


way through to rob the holy Treaſury, 


were frightened from their work by the 


violent ſhaking of the Rock: and he Poa 
that the ſame Phenomenon had defeated 
many other attempts of the like nature. 
No whether the tapers which Onomarchus 
and his companions were obliged to uſe 
while they were at work, inflamed the 

| Vapour, or whether the Prieſts of Apollo 
Heard them at it, and ſet fire to a coun» 


termine, it is certain, a quality of this kind 


5 would always ſtand them in ſtead. 


Svcn, then, I pr eſume, was the expedient 
they employed to diſlodge this Neſt of 


Hornets, which had ſettled at the foot of 


their ſacred Rock. 
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Ir is further remarkable that this explo- 
fion was followed (as it was likely it ſhould) 
with a mere phyſical event of as much ter- 
tor and affright, a form of thunder, ligbte- 
ning, and heil, which theſe violent concuſ- 


| fions of the air nn? generate. For 
Juſtin aſſures us, the Tempeſt did not 


happen till after the fall of the Rock ; 
though the Dean, we lee, makes them o- 
N together. EO wn 


Bur what, after all if theſe Barbarians 


were ſomething leſs unfortunate than the 
Prieſts of Apollo would have us think them; 
and had got a conſiderable booty before they 


fell into this diſgrace? Strabo tells an odd 
ſtory of the Roman General Czpo's finding 
9 1 4 treaſure at Tolgſe, ſuppoſed to be part 
of the riches which its Inhabitants, the 


Tecfſages, had brought home from this 
very expedition againſt the Delphian God. 


2 In ſecuta deinde tempeſtas eſt, que grandine & fri- 


5 gore ſaucios * ne e L xxiv. e. 8. 
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ſeems, on the whole, to be the true ſolu- 
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1 e almoſt make one ſuſpect, that the 
Prieſts, before they came to extremities 
with the ſacred Rock, had entered into 
treaty with theſe Barbarians, and paid them 


a large tribute to decamp and quit the 
Country; which poſſibly they might re- 


ceive with the ſame good faith their Coun- 
trymen, in a like expedition, weighed out 
the Roman gold, before the Capitol; and fo 
neceſſitate the Delphians to ſend down the 
Rock upon them to clear accounts; juſt as, 
in the other inſtance, Camillus revenged 5 


their extortion in Taly. What ſeems to 
ſtrengthen our conjecture is, that the 


Tectaſages, in order to appeaſe the offended | 


Deity, had conſecrated this treaſure to holy 


uſes, with an addition of their own. Nor 
| does it take from the credit of the ſtory, 
that all which the penetrating Strabo hath = 
to oppoſe, is the ill ſucceſs of Brennus 
and his followers, as we find it related in 


the common hiſtories of the expedition. If 


this were the caſe, the pretended Miracle 


ſhrinks into a Prodigy of the moſt lender 5 


form. 


Howzvxk, the account given above 


tion | 


the Temple of Yeruſalem. 5 
tion of this extraordinary event. It is eaſy 
and natural; and the cauſe equal to the 
effect. But my chief reaſon for being ſo 
explicit, was to add ſtill further ſupport to 
our general concluſion; as the detail would 
ſhew, that all the main circumſtances in 
the deſtruction at Delphi, and in that at 

| Feruſalem, were efſentially different. 5 


Tun Rock on which Delphi ſtood, was 
exactly fitted for ſuch a contrivance : The 


8 Mountain at Feruſalem, by its compactneſs 
and contiguity, altogether 1 improper. 


Tux caſy object of Apollo's reſentment 
vas a rabble of half-ſtarved and half-intoxi- . 
_ cated Barbarians : The obje& of the reſent- 
ment of the God of Mae was a ſelect 
number of the politeſt, joined to the 
ſhrewdeſt People, who were detached to 
ſupport the Emperor's project, which the 
ableſt artiſts of all kinds there aſſembled : 


were ready to put in execution. 


Tux Priefts of Apollo were maſters of 
the Town and Temple, and ſupported by 

a powerful Garriſon: Both the Prie/ts and 
People of the God of Iſrael were diſperſed, 
and had left the place free and open to 
their enemies. ? 

8 I Bur 


rr 
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Bur the principal difference lay in the 
grounds and reaſons of the thing. By 
which I do not mean, that one event was 
ſuppoſed to be the agency of a God of the 
Greeks, and the other of the God of the 
Jews : For, who was the true, and who 
the al e God, the Gentlemen, with whom 
wie are concerned, ſeem willing ſhould 
remain undetermined. The difference lay 


in this, That the interpoſition of the Del- 


Pbian God was to ſave the treaſures of his 
Prieſts; which he had, at other times, and 
on more flagitious terms, ſuffered to be 


plundered. But the interpoſition of the 


Lord of Hoſts was to fave the honour of 
his word, which he bath never fince ſuf- 
fered to be impeached by malice or impiety, 
throughout a courſe of fourteen hun- 


dred years. Or, in other words, to defend 


the general ſyſtem of Revelation from be- 
ing forcibly borne down by the whole 
power of the Roman Empire. For the 


attempt to re-eſtabliſh the Jewiſh Worſhip 
was profeſſedly and publicly to give the lye 


to the Prophecies on which Chriſtianity was 


founded, that is, to the God of Heaven him- 
ſelf: the moſt important occaſion we can 
conceive 2 
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conceive of exerting his power, as includ- 
ing in it a NECESSITY to exert it. But more 


of this, when I come, hereafter, to ſpeak 


of the nature of that Evidence wh! ch demands 


the aſſent of every . man 10 a mira- 
culous fact. 


im the mean time we will turn to our 


one are the odds againſt a natural eruption's 


ſecuring the honour of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, at that very important juncture when 
God's Omnipotence was thus openly defi- 


ed; and not by this or that crack-brained 


Atheiſt, but by all the powers of the 
world combined againſt it. Let him add 
theſe other circumſtances, that the Moun- 


tain of the Temple, was, both from its frame 
and ſituation, moſt unlikely to be the ſcene 


of a natural eruption: and that this erup- 


tion was confined, contrary to its uſual 


: courſe, to that very ſpot of ground : and 
then ſee how theſe will increaſe the odds. 
But his taſk is but begun ; he muſt reckon 
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Mathematician ; and requeſt him to pre- 
pare his Tables of Calculation; if for no 
other purpoſe than to gratify our curioſity 
in the doctrine of Chances, When he is 
ready, let us know, how many millions to 
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another circumſtance, the Fire's obſtinately 
breaking out by fits, as often as they at- 
_ tempted to proceed ; and its total extinction 


on their giving up the enterprize: let him, 


I fay, add this to the account, and ſee how 


it will then ſtand. To theſe, too, he muſt. 
Join the Phenomena of the Croſs in the Air, 
and on the Garments ; which will open a 
new carrier to his calculations. And fur- 


ther, to inflame the reckoning, he may 


take notice, that Hiſtory ſpeaks but of one 


other commotion in the intrails of this Hill, 


which likewiſe happened at a very critical 
juncture, the Crucifixion of our Lord, when 
the wail of the Temple was rent in twain _ 
from the top to the bottom. Laſtly, he may 


reflect, if he pleaſes, that all theſe odds 


lie on the fide of a divine Interpoſition 1 
binder an attempt, which a ſpace of four- 


teen hundred years hath never ſeen revived; 


though the project itſelf (the reſtoration of 


one of the moſt celebrated Temples in the 


world) is in its nature moſt alluring to ſu- 
perſtition; and though the imbecillity of 
Religion and Government, and the various 
Revolutions there undergone, have afforded 
ample opportunity to a rich and crafty 
People to effect what Was the only means 
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of wiping out their opprobrium, and re- 


deeming them from univerſal Contempt. 
He muſt, I fay, take in all this before he 
ſums up the account. And then, if he be 
ingenuous, without doubt, he will confeſs, 


that to compute the immenſity of theſe 


odds will exceed all the ans of Num- 


bers. 


To ſpeck freely 5 ks. 1 of. ac- 


counting for it by a natural cauſe is a 


wretched evaſion. Let us conſider how 


differently Unbelievers are wont to treat 
thoſe parallel Miracles, The burſting of water 
from the Rock at the command of Moſes; and, 
of fire from the earth to puniſh the rebellion © 
of Korah. No man was ever ſo wild to 
charge theſe Facts to the account of natural 
| cauſes, And yet, the ſudden guſhing out 
of water from a Rock is certainly a more 
uſual event than a burning Mountain. 
But the reaſon of their reſerve, in theſe in- 
ſtances, is plain; they had other cauſes at 
hand, beſides natural events, to exclude 


a miracle ; ſuch as human artifice and con- 


 trivance ; the uncertainty : of very early Hi- 
ſtory, Sc. But, in the Eruption from 
the foundations of the Temple, the Fact 
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278 Of Julians Attempt to rebuild 
was ſo perfectly well circumſtanced, that 
an Objector found nothing elſe left to trade 
with but this laſt miſerable ſhift : which, 
when all other means fail, is ſtill at hand 
to keep back that Bugbear to N 
God's MORAL GovERNMENT. | 


In ſupport of all that hath been faid, 


give me leave to obſerve, That the con- 


temporary, Evidence, who, from their more 
intimate knowledge of the fact, muſt needs 
be allowed the beſt judges of its nature in 
general, give no intimation that they them- 
ſelves thought, or that others ſuſpected it 
to be a natural event. Julian, indeed, to 
cover his confuſion, infinuates * ſomething 
like it, but under cover of the deſtruction . 


of the Temple at Daphne ?; and, other- 
wiſe, in ſo oblique and obſcure a manner as 


ſhews him to be aſhamed of ſo fooliſh an 
_ evaſion. But then his honeſt and well- 


inſtructed Advocate, Amm. Marcellinus, is 


far from giving into this ſuſpicion; the 
different manner in which he relates the 
tuo events at Nicemedia and Jeruſalem 


F See p. 58, and 62. 
_ 8s Which, it is not unlikely, was burnt by common 
lightening, though Julian, in his Aiſehekon, directly 
. it on che Chriſtians. 
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1 imply the contrary. In his ac- 


count of the former, out of the pure pa- 
rade of Science, he digreſſes, on the phy- 
ſical cauſes of Earthquakes. In the latter, 
(would the fact have born him out) he had 
better reaſons than an affectation to ſhew his 
learning, to tell us what the Philoſophers 
had faid moſt plauſible, in favour of a 
natural event; for if ſo, the true cauſe was 
univerſally miſtaken; and Paganiſm was 
eſſentially concerned to have that miſtake 
rectified: on the contrary, Ammianus hath 
contributed to ſupport the general opinion, 
: by expreſſions which evidently imply ſupe- 
ror agency. Yet was this candid Hiſtorian 
nothing ſhy in ſpeaking his mind, when 
he conceived either fraud or ſuperſtition 
had too large a ſhare in common reports. 
For, mentioning the conflagration of Apollo's 
_ temple at Daphne, which the Chriſtians 
boaſted to be miraculouſly conſumed by 
Lightening, he frankly declares it was ſuſ- 
pected to have been ſet on fire by them- 


ſelves b. But why need I inſiſt on the con- 


| duct of ſo fair an Adverſary a as Marcellinus, 


k Suſpicabatur id Chriſtianos cgille finale invidi: a 


quod idem Templum inviti videbant ambitioſo circum- 


dari periſtylio, L. xxii. c. 13. 
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when Libanius, and the reſt of Fulian's So- 
phiſts, thoſe bigots to Paganiſm, and infla- 


mers of their maſter's Follies, dared not ſo - 
much as mutter the leaſt ſuſpicion of this 
nature. Nor was their filence the effect of 

fear, or want of good-will. In more dan- 


gerous and offenſive matters they ſpoke 


freely; and with inſolence enough: For 
when the Chriſtians every where gave out 
that the death of Julian was miraculous,; 
Theſe Friends of his, publicly maintained, 

that he was baſely aſſaſfinated by a Chriſtian 
Soldier; and undertook to make good the 
charge, at their own peril, if the Emperor 


would appoint Commiſſaries to examine into 


the Fact i, Laſtly, the Fathers, and Church 


By what I can cather from Antiquity, this ſeems to 


have been a very Froundleſs charge. Eutropius, who 


was in the action, and Marcellinus, who ſerved there 
in the Body-guards, ſeem neither of them to have en- 


tertained a ſuſpicion of this kind. Julian was wounded 
at the very inſtant when the darts of the Parthians were 


known to do the mot execution, that is, in one of 


their fergned retreats, — Clamabant hinc inde Candi- 
dati (ſays Ammianus) ut fugientium molem, tanquam 


c ruinam male compoſiti culminis declinaret.“ lib. xxv. 


c. 3. And as to that circumſtance, ſo much inſiſted on 
by the friends of Julian, © That Sapor being willing to 
fecompenſe the man whoſe hand had worked his deli- 
verance, publiſhed a | reward, which no body came in 
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| Hiſtorians, who are ſo large in eſtabliſh- 


ing the credit of God's interpoſition at Je- 
ruſalem, offered us not the leaſt hint that 


their Adverſaries ever thought of evading . 
it by the pretence of a natural event. 


to receive,“ it is ſo far from being extraordinary, that to 
diſtinguiſh a particular ſtroke amidſt a general flight of 
arrows ſeems unreaſonable to expect. Vet as fooliſh 
as this circumſtance is, the Chriſtians themſelves ex- 
tolled it, in order to ſupport the miracle of his Death. 
For few were ſo ſtrangely indiſcrete as Sozomene, to de- 


fend the morality of the pretended Aſſaſſinate: A raſhneſs 


which does more diſhonour to the Faith, than all that the 
contrivances of Julian could bring upon it. However, 


this folly, to ſpeak no worſe of it, is not to be charged 


on Chriſtian Principles, but on the Pagan; which this 
_ Hiſtorian would not ſuffer his Chriſtianity to correct. 


The cutting off a Tyrant was one of the moſt il- 


luſtrious of the Pagan virtues: which made an eminent 


French writer ſay, II y avoit un certain Droit des 


Gens, un opinion etablie dans toutes les Republiques 
e de Grece & d' Italie, qui faiſoit regarder comme un 


homme vertueux P'aſſaſſin de celui qui avoit uſurpe 


4 la ſouveraine Puiſſance.“ — Conſ. ſur les cauſes de la 


grandeur des Romains, &c. c. 11. — But this I leave, 
with Julians other adventures, to my Learned Friend, 


Mr. Fortin: who, I hope, will ſoon oblige the Public 
with his curious Diſſertations on Eccleſiaſtical Antiqui- 


ty; compoſed, like his life, not in the ſpirit of Contro- 
very, nor, what i is ſill worſe, of — bat of Truth 
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Wx ſhall concLUDE with a ſhort reca- 
pitulation of the whole ARGUMENT. 


Fr RST, it hath been ſhewn, That the > 
ah was moſt important; and that the 


credit and honour of Revelation required 


God's interpoſition at this juncture. 


Tur Julian aggravated the impiety of ; 8 
his attempt, by all the inſulting. circum- 
ſtances moſt likely to bring upon him the 0 


5 vengeance of Heaven. 


Tur the Fat was, in its nature, ſuch 


_ as leaſt admitted of unfaithful accounts con- | 
cernin 8 = 


Tuar the Hong is eſtabliſhed | by all 


the power of human Teſtimony: That 
the Church hath borne witneſs to it by a 
full, conſiſtent, and contemporary Evi- 

_ dence: that the adverſaries of our holy 
Faith, who were in the neighbourhood of 
the ſcene, and the followers of Julian, 
who were moſt partial to his views, have 
confirmed it; and laſtly, that the Emperor 
himſelf hath confeſſed it, though with that 
BE Glingenuity which chara&teriſe the Sophiſt 


and : 
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and the Bigot, in what party ſoever they 
are found. 


THE OB JECTIONS to the reality of the 
5 Miracle were then conſidered. 


IT hath been ewa that, from the - 
word of Prophecy, and the courſe of God's 
Diſpenſations, his interpoſition was even 
neceſſary to ſupport the honour of Reli- 
gion. 


T nA the Evidence of the Hiſtorian, 


Am. Marcellinus, is ſo full and perfect in 
all its Parts, t that there is no circumſtance 


exiſting in his Character or Teſtimony, 


which an Unbeliever could abuſe to keep 
back his aſſent; nor any circumſtance 
wanting, which a Believer would deſire, 
to prevent & cavil. 


THAT the- cd accounts of the: | 


 thers of the Church and the Eccleſiaſtical 

Hiſtorians are not only conſiſtent with, but 

highly corroborative of, one another: 
and, that ſuch parts of their relations as ap- 
pear at firſt fight moſt prodigious, are in- 
deed, when maturely examined, the parts 
which moſt deſerve credit. 
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TuAx it is very i nay almoſt 
;nipoſſible, that the Eruption ſhould be 
the effect of human art and contrivance : : 


Aup laſtly, that it is no leſs abſurd to 
8 8 it a natural event. 


Tuus new light continually ſpringing _ 
up from each circumſtance as it paſſed in 
review; by ſuch time as the whole was 
- conſidered, this illuſtrious Miracle, we ſee, 
| hath come out in one full blaze of evidence. 


WurxN, therefore, the Reader reflects, 
how little this invincible Demonſtration for 
our holy Faith had been hitherto attended 
to; how lightly it was touched upon; 
and how haſtily and ſlovenly hurried over, 
He will poſſibly ſee cauſe to wonder as 
much at this ſtrange inattention as at the un- 
reaſonable credulity of the blind adorers of 
Antiquity. For though it hath ever ſtruck 
the learned and impartial obſerver with the 
ſuperiority of it's evidence, yet no one be- 
fore, that I know of, hath thought fit, to ſet 
that ſuperiority in a juſt light, though 
provoked to it by what is moſt provoking, 
the indiſcretion of our FRIENDS: Some 
of whom have hinted their ſuſpicions in 
private; ; 


the Temple of Feruſalem. x oy 
private ; ; and others given more open inti- 
mations of! its falſhood. 


Tas, in part, may be owing to thoſe 
tickliſh circumſtances in the evidence of the 


Fathers; which, on examination, we have 


ſhewn to be its principal ſupport. But what 


| hath chiefly occaſioned this neglect, I am 

_ perſuaded, is the ſtate and condition of the 

_ Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory of that time; when the 

light of Miracles was furrounded with ſuch 
a ſwarm of Monkiſh Fables, as darkened the 
brighteſt of its rays ; ſo that nothing, but the 
force of its divine extraction, could ever 
have broke through them. Nay, as if theſe 

unhappy Artificers deſigned what they efe&- 
ea, they were not content to counterfeit the 
hand of God on other occaſions, but would 
try their {kill on this, where it had been ſo 
_ eminently diſplayed; and would mimic even 
its moſt eflential and triumphant circumſtan- 
ces. Thus Church Hiſtory informs us, that 
when Julian and his brother Gallus projected 
to build a Temple over the Sepulchre of one 
St. Mamas, that part which Julian under- 
took fell down again as ſoon as it was built; 
the Saint, it ſeems, diſdaining the Service of : 


the future Apoſtate. The cloudy Monk, 
who invented this fable, had, we ſee, two 


conceits 
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conceits in his head: he would compare 
Julian to Cain, and yet not give him the 
4 privilege of that Out-law, but make him an 
5 unlucky Builder through life. The fame H- 
1 fory again informs us *, That once, when 
Julian ſacrificed, thers was found impreſſed 

upon the entrails of the victim, @ Croſs 
| within a crown or circle: for when the 
Monks had once got the Apoſtate into 

4 their Hands, they conſidered him as a De- 


= 


mioniac they were to exorciſe; and fo, 
_ Fa charmed and tormented him with Croſſes. 


= vs they drefled up their Impoſtures, 
as like as they could, in garb and faſhion, 
to Miracles of heavenly extraction; with the 
Spirit, or (muſt we ſay?) in tation __ 
| thoſe Pagan Prieſts who forged their Ancilia, 


| FE to ſecure the ſacred ſbield which fell from 
3 Heaven, As if they had taken it into their 
'' Heads, that true Miracles, unattended with 


Deluſions, were in the ſame danger from 

l the Enemies of the Faith, that the Palla- 
dium of Rome was from Robbers without 4 
i 5 numerous Guard of brazen Counterfeits. — 
Nas. Orat. lit. Soz. Ly. = 7 
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